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Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawin, 


“Snapshot, Drawings " by Clarice Moffatt, age to 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS' COURSE 


HE following course of lessons has 
| been designed to meet the practical 
needs of teachers in junior schools. 
- While comprehensive in character, the 
scheme is selective, so that where it cannot 
be followed in its entirety, those sections 
which are applicable can be taken. Teachers 
will be able to adapt the scheme to their 
particular needs, and where limitations of 
time and equipment exist, to formulate а 
scheme on the general lines suggested. The 
course is carefully graded, so that it is 
progressive throughout each year, and also 
asa whole. The cumulative effect of following 
the complete course should produce in the 
class that standard of attainment and 
facility which every teacher desires; and, 
further, it should secure an ability to express 
graphically the truth about things seen, in 
addition to fostering the appreciation of 
form and of colour. : 

It will be seen that objects, suitably 
graded in difficulty, have been chosen for 
representation in pastel and pencil. -These 
objects have been chosen to secure interest 
and variety, and to encourage the children 
to perceive the general shape which is the 
basis for their representation. Imaginative 
drawing, which fulfils the children's natural 
instinct to express their mental pictures 
graphically, is included. Short lessons are 
frequently introduced to assist the training 
of the visual memory. These are of the 
highest importance and are arranged to be 
given (а) from dictation, (b) short observa- 
tion, and (c) the “‘shut-eye” method. Oppor- 
tunity is also given for “snapshot” drawing. 

Тһе sense of shape in planning the drawing 
of natural forms is the keynote of the lessons 
dealing with that branch of the subject. 
A sense of structure and development is 
assisted by the employment of clay models. 


Such modelling is a' valuable aid to the 
observation required for nature drawing, 
and should be utilised whenever possible. ~ 

Pattern making and drawing follow natur- 
ally from the appreciation of shape. Simple 
units of shape suggested in the lessons are 
used in a variety of ways to instil the desire 
for thoughtful and orderly arrangement. 
The development of the child's colour per- 
ception has been provided for by lessons on 
colour grading and colour mixing in both 
pastel and water colour. In the latter, 
colour scales have been introduced with 
the definite purpose of assisting colour 
selection, It is desirable that the scales 
should be considered as a real contribution 
to the training of colour choice rather than 
as mechanical exercises. For a similar 
reason, coloured papers should be extensively 
used in pattern making and in the decoration 
of paper and cardboard models. 

"Throughout the course free use is made of 
handwork— paper cutting, cardboard model- 
ling, clay modelling, etc.—for the making 
of basic shapes to be used in various exercises. 


- The models made have been designed to 
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serve a useful purpose. Further, a course of 
lessons on handwork leading to the craft of 
bookbinding has been incorporated. This 
important section is complete as a course 
of twenty-four lessons, and is capable of 
being treated as a separate subject. Its 
scope for pattern making and lettering 
merits its inclusion and treatment as a part 
of the whole course. The exercises are many 
and varied, and provide the teacher and 
class with an ample selection of handwork 
exercises anticipatory to the craft of book- 
binding. 

The lessons of the course are given in 
detail in order that the teacher may use 
them exactly as set down, or adapt them to 
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the best advantage. A variety of exercises 
is purposely suggested, so that in many cases 
the lesson may be divided or certain exercises 
omitted. The course should, however, be 
followed continuously to secure the advan- 
tages which it seeks to offer, Most of the 
lessons are accompanied by an illustrated 


plate and suggestive sketches; colour-wor 
is largely represented by the Colour Plat 
in the portfolio. These Colour Plates includ 
Various supplementary examples which wi 
be of assistance to the teacher, All th 
objects suggested for drawing or modellin, 
can be easily obtained. 


THE FOUR YEARS' COURSE OF DRAWING 
AND HANDWORK 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 


Pencil drawing, —The building up of simple 
outline shapes into the representation of 
interesting objects of flat shape by the aid 
of coloured paper cut-outs; the training 
and development of the sense of good line 
drawing from simple nature studies, 


Pastel.—The use and application of pastel, 
Colour selection. Grading and blending of 
colour to induce neatness of texture and to 
stimulate the perception of colour matching. 
Application of instruction to the recognition 
of shapes and to the rendering of objects 
suggested by them. 


Memory.—Frequent short duration prac- 
tice, by varying methods, of testing the 
storing of perceptions of shape and colour, 
Application to imaginative drawing. 


Brushwork and pattern making.—The 
Correct use of brush and colour. Practice 
with smooth washes on small areas, Colour 
matching and ` selection, Preparation of 
washed cut-outs for arrangement on a 
coloured background. Simple spot and line 
decoration of models, 


Handwork.—Preparatory and supplemen- 


tary throughout, Paper cutting and folding, 


and modelling in clay, Special handwork 
lessons leading to bookbinding. 


Art occupations.—Simple line lettering on 
Squared paper used with coloured cut-out: 
for decoration, 


SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 
Pencil.—Development of the sense lof 
shape by advancing to outlines of mds 
difficult objects, and those suggested by thie 
combination of shapes, Leaf shapes learnt | 
in conjunction with coloured paper cutting, | 
Simple radiation, 


Pastel.—Colour Tepresentation of interest- 
ing flat or rounded objects (toys, tools, 
fruits) of good colour. Further practice in 
colour grading and blending. 


Memory.—Dictation and short observation 
methods exercising sense of direction, length 
and proportion, Imaginative illustration of 
stories by free expression in Pastel. 


Brushwork and pattern making.—Smooth 
washes applied on tinted Paper to prepared 
outline shapes, to make coloured silhouettes 
of interesting objects. Further exercises on 
the preparation and use of coloured shapes 
cut out and placed in 
on coloured paper, Simple colour harmonies, 


Handwork.—Paper models of new shapes, 
Modelling in Paper or cardboard of baskets, 
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boxes, etc., to be coloured and used for 
pattern work. Folders and other projects 


- in anticipation of bookbinding. Use of clay 


for leaf forms, etc. 


Art occupation.—Additional lettering: its 
use on tinted cards with pattern (see hand- 
Cardboard jointed figures to express 
action. : 


THIRD YEAR'S COURSE 


Pencil.—Introduction of common forms of 
foreshortening, used in connection with 
familiar objects by means of coloured paper 


М models, graduated throughout the year. 


Nature forms include leaves of more difficult 
structure, 


Pastel.—Use of coloured shapes to intro- 
duce foreshortening. Use of a coloured 


background. 


Memory.—'Shut-eye" and short obser- 
vation methods. Imaginative work by the 
use of action figures and cut-outs as elements 
for pictures arranged by the children. 


Brushwork and pattern making.—The 
introduction of the square net, drawn from 
dictation. Space filling with coloured paper 


units on flat body-coloured background. 


The application of patterns to projects and 
to needlework. 


Handwork.—Cardboard or stiff paper 
models of the prism and pyramidal-shaped 
projects. Application of body colours or 
varied coloured papers to express planes. 
Simple binding of cardboard, booklets con- 
taining single section, holders, etc. Clay 
models of objects, leaf joints, stems, etc., 
to assist observation of structure. 


_ Art occupations.—Construction and decor- 
ation of folders and paper books: insertion 


of suitable pictures and drawings with simple 
line lettering introducing pen work. 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 


Pencil.—Develop training іп foreshorten- 
ing by the use of coloured shapes illustrating 
new planes. Introduction of two objects 
on the same axis for purposes of proportion 
and space shapes against a coloured back- 
ground. Natural studies of leaf forms, 
shell forms, seed pods and sprays. Use of 
“finders.” Easy scrolls and draperies. 


Pastel—Reduced number of exercises. 
Good coloured objects in groups of two 
against a coloured background. Colour shapes 
and spaces. 


Memory.—Short practice of various 
methods at intervals; children's discussions 
of typical results. Revision and correction 
of perceptions. Imaginative drawing intro- 
ducing action figures into the illustrations of 
races of people in natural environment. 


Brushwork and pattern—Lessons intro- 
ducing colour selection and representation 
in flat shapes with exact colour. Colour 
scales developed and used. Arrangement of 
cut-out mofifs in tinted paper into border 
and all-over patterns. Features of leaf, 
shell and animal forms selected as guides 
to pattern making. 


Handwork.—Advance in cardboard con- 
struction into objective shapes, simple 
binding and making of booklets and port- 
folios; decorated folders, etc. 


Art * occupations—Handwork ^ models 
covered with body wash or coloured paper 
stamped with pattern. Further decoration 
with pattern and lettering of folders, calen- 
dars, greeting cards and book covers. 


N.B.—At the appropriate places in the text reference is made to the Colour Plates on the 


Sheets Nos. 161-168 in the portfolio, 


* SNAPSHOT 


[We are indebted to the Royal Drawing 


' Society for permission to include in this 


volume a number of illustrations from their 
charming and extensive collection of drawings 
by children, and a member of the staff of the 
society has kindly contributed the following 
article on the method of drawing which has 
produced such remarkable results.] 


Though there are few schools nowadays 
in which drawing does not form part of the 
ordinary curriculum, the value of that 
particular form known as “snapshot draw- 
ing” (drawing, from recollection, things 


observed) is still far from being generally _ 


realised, The mental process which it 
involves, observation and memory, is the 
basis on which all education rests; and if 
“snapshot drawing” were regularly prac- 
tised in every school, not only would the 
task of the teacher in imparting knowledge 
be greatly simplified, but the information 
conveyed would be more readily assimilated 
and retained by the pupils. 

It would be well, at the outset, to point 
out that though the terms “snapshot” and 
“memory” drawing are often used as 
though they were interchangeable, there is 
an important difference between the two. 
A “snapshot drawing” is the result of the 
draughtsman’s own observation of the 
subject depicted; a “memory drawing” 
may be merely the reproduction of someone 
else’s drawing or picture. In the one case, 
original observation is an essential; in the 
other, only the faculty of memory is neces- 
sarily employed. It is for this reason that 
the term "snapshot drawing" has been 
used in this article, as obviously à drawing 
which is not the fruit of original observation 
is of far less value as a mental effort than one 
in which the whole of the mental processes in- 
volved are those of the draughtsman himself. 


+ 


DRAWING" 


People who “ cannot draw ?*.—At one time 
it was thought that ability to draw, was а 
natural gift conferred on a favoured few, 
and that it was a waste of time and money 
to teach drawing to those who were not 
endowed in some measure with the “artistic 
faculty." Those who were destined to 
become engineers, architects and artists 
must of course at some time have training 
in drawing, but for the ordinary child 
drawing was not merely unnecessary but 
even dangerous, as he might be tempted 
to embark on that most precarious of » 
careers, professional art. In the light of 
modern knowledge that view is no longer 
generally held, but it still lingers, and from 
time to time a parent may be heard to say, 
"What is the use of teaching my boy 
drawing when he has no gift for it?" It is 
precisely such children who are most likely 
to benefit, for their lack of aptitude is 
probably owing to inability to form a clear 
mental picture of what is seen, arising from 
failure to concentrate. Practice in observing 
and remembering what they see will develop 
their powers of concentration and visualisa- 
tion, and they will become more alert and 
intelligent, though they may never develop 
into expert draughtsmen. 

The fact is that everyone can draw. A 
little consideration will show that this is so. 


Occasionally one meets people who: say, 


almost with an air of pride, "I cannot 
draw." What they reallp mean is that 
their drawing is so rudimentary that if they 
were to draw anything, it might expose 
them to ridicule, If they were asked to 
make a rough plan of their house, or the 
lay-out of the garden, there would probably 
be little hesitation Ча doing it, and if the 
question "Can you write?" were put, it 
would almost certainly be regarded as an 
insult. Yet writing, itself, is a form of 
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drawing, conventional drawing, in which 
arbitrary shapes are accepted as representing 
certain sounds, It is a more difficult form 
of drawing than that of simple shapes, and 
it takes years before a child masters it 
sufficiently well to write such a word as 
“Constantinople” in a regular horizontal 
arrangement, 

As the science master of one of our most 
famous public schools recently said;—"I 
am sure that every normal being can be 
taught to draw, just as he or she can be 
taught to write. In a teaching experience 
of over thirty years I have found only one 
boy who could not learn drawing after some 
sort of fashion, and he was on the borderline 
of mental deficiency.” 


The language of shape.—The real reason 
why people profess inability to draw is the 
persistence of the old idea that drawing is 
exclusively the field of the professional 
artist, and that no one should draw unless 
he is really skilled in draughtsmanship. 
It is founded on a misconception of the 
nature and utility of drawing, and has been 
a great stumbling-block in the path of 
those who wish to see drawing in universal 
use as a language for describing shape. 

Conceive what would happen if a similar 
idea were to prevail in regard to writing, 
and if nobody would set pen to paper who 
could not produce as elegant work as the 
skilful people who engrave our visiting 
cards! Many of our most distinguished 
scientists, novelists and dramatists, to say 
nothing of a host of lesser lights, would 
have to rush post-haste, and equip them- 
selves with typewriters; and we should 
see, as in illiterate countries, the professional 
letter-writer making his appearance in the 
market place, to the great hindrance of the 
world’s work. 

Drawing, equally with writing, is a very 
rapid means of conveying information, and 
failure to recognise this leads to great waste 
of time and effort. It is so essential to the 
working of modern civilisation that if it 
did not exist we should have to invent it. 


There is hardly anything that is made, 
from a pin to a battleship, into the making 
of which drawing does not enter. 

Why do engineers and architects rely on 
drawing, and not on writing, for the carrying 
out of their schemes? Because to do other- 
wise would involve untold work and time, 
and lead to inaccuracy and confusion. 
Picture an architect handing to a builder 
a written description and instructions as tô 
the details and measurements of the house 
to be erected, and imagine the confusion 
and loss of time that would result. He uses 
drawing because it is the quickest and most 
accurate means of describing shape. It is 
the language of shape, i 

A couple of pages of drawings will often 
convey to an engineer more than thirty or 
forty pages of mere letterpress, and a map 
of England will give more information at a. 
glance than could be presented by a stout 
volume of words only. Shape enters so 
largely into everyday life; that to be able 
to express oneself freely in .the language 
of shape is surely an accomplishment well 
worth possessing. : 

Darwin, all his life, regretted that he was 
unable to draw well, and frequently urged 
the paramount necessity to a young natura- 
list of making himself a good draughtsman. 
To the teacher and student of science 
drawing is indeed indispensable. 


Why children draw.—We have seen that 
all can learn this language, but as a matter 
of fact it comes as a natural gift to every 
normal being. All that is required to gain 
facility in its use is practice in it from the 
earliest years. The early age at. which 
children can express themselves intelligibly 
in drawing is surprising. In the King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra Memorial 
Collection of young people’s drawings which 
the Royal Drawing Society has permanently 
on view in its Galleries at Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, there are recognisable 
drawings of a fowl and a cat by a child of 
I year 7 months old, and a number of clever 
representations of figures, animals and 
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objects by little folk of from 2 to 6 years 
of age. Many of these are not only wonder- 

- fully accurate in observation, especially of 
facial expression, but are expressed with 
real sensitiveness and grace. 

Tf drawing is a natural power which all 
possess, one of the first questions that 
arises in considering the teaching of the 
subject is, “What prompts children to 
draw?" If'we know the answer to that, 
we shall be able to proceed on the right 
lines to awaken interest, which is the secret 
of all good teaching. Why then do children 
draw? It is to express themselves; they 
wish to record what they have seen, their 

- own mental pictures. In drawing they find 
a natural means of expression of which they 
are able to make use, long before they have 
mastered the difficulties of speaking and 
writing. 

Children come into this world as strangers. 
They are surrounded by the unknown. 
Fortunately for progress, they bring with 

them a spirit of inquiry, and it is not long 
before their efforts to ascertain the nature 
of their surroundings become apparent. Tt 
is by means of the senses that they link up 
with the world, and the knowledgé they 
gain is stored in the brain as mental pictures, 
Probably one of the earliest pictures so formed 
is that of mother, the nurturer, a being with 
kind eyes and pleasing attributes, 

At first, as Henry James tells us, the mind 
of the child is in a state of “buzzing con- 
fusion,” but gradually the multitude of 
impressions gathered by the senses is sorted 
out, and day by day further knowledge is 
gained. 

Certain things are found attractive at a 
very early stage, bright, glittering objects, 
for instance. If a watch is offered to quite 
a young child, attention is at once gained. 
A process of investigation begins. The 
visual impression is not enough; it must 
be confirmed by the other senses. An arm 
is outstretched, the watch is grasped and 
felt, and then conveyed to the mouth to 
be tasted, and possibly also smelled, though 
this is not apparent. If the watch is held to 


the child’s ear, interest in the ticking sound 


_is evident. The first steps in the gaining of 


knowledge are being taken. As knowledge 
increases, certain attributes will be asso- 
ciated with particular shapes, and eventually 
the child will discover, for instance, that 
objects of a spherical shape can be made to 
roll, while those of a cubical character 
remain stationary. 


“ Scribbles ” and early drawings.—It is 
well known that many young children are 
fond of making what are termed “scribbles,” 
and the general impression was that these 
"scribbles" were meaningless productions, 
the result of the child’s first efforts in 
co-ordinating. its muscular movements in 
holding and directing the pencil. The Royal 
Drawing Society, which: has devoted many 
years to the study of children’s drawings 
and has examined countless specimens, 
takes a different view. After careful investi- 
gation it holds that undoubtedly in many 
cases, if not all, these so-called “scribbles” 
have a definite meaning. They represent 
the child’s first attempts to describe some of 
the new and wonderful things that he has 
noticed in the world around, things that 
surprise and amaze him, 

An interesting illustration of this is 
afforded by a drawing in the possession of 
the Society which was made by a boy two 
years old. At first sight it is nothing but a 
“scribble,” a mere jumble and confusion 
of markings. But when the circumstances 
connected with the making of the drawing 
are known, few would fail to recognise that 
this apparent “scribble” is, in reality, a 
child's attempt at describing the dancing 
waves of the Thames at Greenwich and 
the pontoon from which he observed them. 

When these young people arrive at the 
stage of making drawings of which the 
meaning is apparent, their subjects may be 
classed under two heads, (т) people, animals 
and objects with which they are familiar, 
and (2) unusual things that have impressed 
them, especially moving things, such as 
billowy clouds of steam from an engine, 
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dashing water, etc, Their portraits of 
mother and father are, at“ first, very vague, 
but as their observation becomes more 
accurate the drawings improve. If they are 
kept, as they should be, it will be found 
that they show steady progress in observa- 
tion and knowledge. Starting with mere 
essentials, details are added as the child 
observes more and remembers more, until 


` finally the stage is reached of ability to make 


good and more or less accurate drawings, 
A collection of the kind constitutes, in fact, 
a diary of the child's progress in observation 
and knowledge, 


A clue to methods.—This spontaneous or, 
as we may term it, natural drawing by 
young children gives an important clue to 
the methods which should be followed in 
teaching. Young children do not sit down 
in front of an object, and draw it. Invariably 
their drawings are from recollection, “snap- 
shot drawings,” drawings of their mental 
pictures. To put a model engine before a 
young boy and to ask him to draw it would 
merely confuse him and discourage a love 
of drawing. He would not know where to 


` begin or what to put in. The way he draws 


an engine is to draw what he recollects 
after seeing it, The mind acts as an auto- 
matic sifter and eliminates all but the 
essentials, which are retained as a mental 
picture, At first, the picture may be merely 
that of a cloud of steam, without any funnel, 
boiler or wheels, but as further knowledge 
is gained it will be embodied in the drawing, 
the quality of which will improve, for the 
hand keeps pace with the brain. 

-It is a mistake to Suppose that young 
children draw with the object of making 
beautiful lines. That does not come until 
a later stage, The impelling motive is the 
desire to record or to display the information 
they have gained. Their interest isinlearning 
more about the wonderful things in the 
world around, in other words, in nature and 
her products, including man-made machines 
and constructions, They want to know the 
"why and wherefore" of things, and when 


that knowledge is obtained what can be 
more natural than to show that they know 
it by expressing it in drawing? This joy 
and zest in learning the world around should 
be sedulously fostered, for there is no gift 
more important to retain through life than 
the thirst for knowledge. Information as 
to the use and purpose of an object, its 
construction, and the way in which it works 
is an unfailing source of interest to an intelli- 
gent child, and the “‘reason why” may well 
be termed one of the teacher's greatest aids, 
The better an object is understood, the 
better it will be drawn, and young and old 
alike draw best those subjects in which they 
are interested. Examples of this will be found 
in the excellent perspective of quite young 
Children when they draw engines, motor 
cars and ships just as they remember to 
have seen them, - 


Skill in depicting movement.—One of the 
greatest incentives in urging children to 
draw is movement, They love to see things 
in motion, whether animate or inanimate, 
and their skill in depicting movement is 
remarkable. No one who has examined a 
representative collection of young people's 
drawings can have failed to be struck by 
this outstanding characteristic of their work, 
The “Art of Childhood" compares very 
favourably, in this respect, with the work 
even of many professional artists, with 
whom “frozen immobility” seems often to 
take the place of life and movement, and 
whose representations of figures and animals 
might not incorrectly be designated nature 
morte, still-life groups. 

A glance at the illustrations which accom- 
pany this article will show how strongly 
marked a feature is movement. All the 
drawings are from recollection, “snapshot 
drawings,” and they are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society, 
whose system of teaching drawing is based 
on the “snapshot” method, of which, 
indeed, they were the pioneers. 

In the sketch (drawn in colour) by Brenda 
Ritchie, aged 16, of a groom leading some 
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restive horses through an archway (see 
. page тт), the attitude of the man and the 
action of the horses are admirably realised, 
and the scene lives. Equally expressive of 
Movement are the delightful study of a 
“Christmas Feast” by Clarice Moffatt, 
aged 14 (page 13); Maeve Bax’s (age 13-14) 
lively drawing of “Market Day” (page 8); 
and the vigorous study of her dog “ Joey” 
chasing a stone (page 17), and Molly Bishop’s 
(aged r2) graceful dancing girls (page 16). 
The “Fordson Farm Tractor" (page 15) 
of'C. С. Moores, is an example of good draw- 
"ing. resulting from interest in the “why 
and wherefore" of a working machine. 
This lad of between fifteen and sixteen 
years of age spent a holiday on a farm and, 
to his great joy, the farmer allowed him to 
drive the tractor. The boy learned not only 
the working of the machine, but the shape 
and functions of the various parts and how 
they were fitted together. On his return 
home he made from recollection the drawing 
which appears on page 15. 


The imaginative faculty.—All these draw- 
ings by young people show a remarkable 
power of observing and remembering shape 
and attitude, the result of practice in " snap- 
shot drawing" maintained over a period of 
years. From an early age these young 
artists have developed their powers of 
visualisation by storing their minds with 
accurate images of the shapes of things in 
which they are interested, until finally they 
have become expert in reproducing, from 
recollection, subjects of which they have 
knowledge. That is one of the great benefits 
of "snapshot drawing." It develops the 

- visualising power and whets the appetite 
for knowledge. 

АП of us recollect, more or less accurately, 
the shape of the objects which we encounter 
in everyday life, and it is only when put 
to the test of jotting down our recollection 
on paper that we discover how vague and 
woolly our mental pictures are. The person 
who tries to draw from recollection, say a 
policeman, usually finds that in knowledge 
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of details he is all at sea, and will mentally 
resolve to take the trouble to observe care- 
fully the next policeman he meets and see 
on which arm he wears his armlet and what 
is the exact shape of his helmet, Practice 
in "snapshot drawing" stocks the mind 
with accurate images of the shapes of things. 
The importance of this will be realised when. 
it is remembered that imagination, literally 
picturing, is—certainly in the case of things 
visual—the faculty of weaving into new 
combinations the “images” or mental pic- 
tures we possess. 

An example of this process is seen in the 
naive drawings of a boy seven and a half 
years old, who was in no way remarkable 
for imaginative powers or for draughtsman- 
ship. He could read and write, had had 
Stories of knights and animals read to him, 
had seen in a newspaper a large photograph 
of a military funeral, and though he had 
not learned music had shown interest in the 
printed shapes of musical notes, The mental 
pictures he had derived from these varied 
sources he wove into a story which he 
described quite spontaneously, not in words 
but in a series of drawings on a rough sheet 
of paper. 

The story is that of a rabbit who was a 
knight, “Sir James," and it opens with a 
picture of a snake uncoiling itself and 
darting, with forked tongue outstretched, 
after "Sir James," who is crying “Help!” 
A crow overhead surveys the scene and cries 
“Oh, stop!” Next weareshowna meandering 
road, along which the snake is pursuing 
the unfortunate rabbit, from whose mouth 
proceed many printed ejaculations of “Oh! 
Oh!” At the end of the road are the ominous 
words “At last!" and the dénouement of 
the tragedy is seen in a drawing at the side 
showing the lifeless form of “Sir James” 
being borne away on a stretcher by two 
rabbit-headed men. 

On the next page we see the funeral, a 
military ceremonial. The coffin is placed 
on a gun-carriage and is covered with the 
Union Jack, on which are placed two 
wreaths. The driver of the equipage, a 
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[Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society. 


P DANCING GIRLS 


“Snapshot Drawing" by Molly Bishop, age 12 


rabbit, is saying, "And now he is dead," 
and at the left of the picture is the legend 
"We thank God for having him down." 
Below is the church in which the funeral 
service is being held. A window at the side 
enables one to see a mourner seated in a 
pew. Through an opening in the tall steeple 


.& bell can be seen, five rows of quavers 


indicate that it is being tolled, and below is 
the bell-ringer pulling the rope. 

The last scene of all is shown at the foot 
of the page—the tomb of the unfortunate 


"knight. Upon it rest a mailed shoe, his 


knightly helmet, a wreath, and a Field- 
Marshal's plumed hat. The stone bears the 
simple inscription “Sir James,” and represen- 
tations of a sword and a rifle. Thus these 
heterogeneous materials have been woven 
together and emerge in the form of a work 
of "imagination," a new creation. 


Importance of visualisation.—In schools 
the power of remembering shape is all- 
important. Before a child can learn to read 
and write he must master the complicated 


"shapes of the alphabet; in other words, 


get clear mental pictures of the letters, 


and realise their characteristic differences. 
Even adults are known, in cases of doubt, 
to write the word in order “to see how it 
looks." They compare the appearance of 
the written word with their recollection of 
its shape or look, and if the two correspond 
they are satisfied that their spelling of it is 
Correct. Similarly with arithmetic, which 
depends not only on knowledge of the 
shapes of the figures but on ability to 
visualise the various arithmetical processes. 
In geography, history and botany, the 
skilled teacher is unable to drive home the 
knowledge he seeks to impart unless he can 
get his pupils to picture mentally the coun- 
tries, persons and plants he is describing. 
There is no better way of developing this 
power of mental picturing than constant 
practice in "snapshot drawing." 

Men of science like Einstein and Sir James 
Jeans must possess powers of visualisation 
in a supreme degree. Recently we have, 
been celebrating the centenary of one of 
England's most brilliant scientists, Michael 
Faraday, the great unifying genius whose 
discoveries laid the foundations for the 
science of electricity and practical inven- 
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Jory CHASING A STONE 


“Snapshot Drawing” by Maeve Bax, age 13 


tions like telegraphy, electric light, and wire- 
less communications. Here again was a 
great visualiser. Describing his achieve- 
ments, Professor Sir J. Arthur Thomson 
says:— One of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of Faraday's mind was, I think, that 
he was so mathematical without being a 
mathematician. Perhaps the explanation is 
in his power of visualising. Without being 
trained in mathematics he had the mathe- 
matician's vision; and, speaking of his own 
work, he said that he always needed to see 
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things for himself before he gripped them 
in his mind, 'I was never able to make a 
fact my own without seeing it.’ Clearness 
meant everything to him. He was what is 
sometimes called ‘eye-minded.’ He had an 
unusual power of penetrating insight, which 
includes imagination.” (Morning Post, 
September roth, 1931.) 

. In the practical affairs of everyday life, 
ability to express one's ideas in drawing 
is of great service to its possessor, but to 
be a good visualiser is of even greater 


* * 
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importance. It is closely connected with 
foresight, and has much to do with success 
-in life. The fact is that we all are visualisers 
to some extent, The statesman proposing a 
measure on which the fate of a nation may 
depend, the soldier drawing up a plan of 
campaign, the organiser arranging the lay-out 

- of a factory, the window-dresser setting out 
his beautiful fabrics to allure the passers-by, 
the gardener planting his herbaceous border, 
the breeder of animals, each in his degree 
must see in his mind's eye the results of his 
work before he begins it. 


A new avenue of advance.—Life nowadays 
is so complex; transport, commercial and 
industrial undertakings are on so great a 
scale and the fortunes of all are so closely 
interwoven, that the well-being and happi- 
ness of countless people may be affected by 
the dbility or inability of a single person 
to see clearly the essentials of a problem. 
The importance to the nation, therefore, of 
having a plentiful supply of good visualisers 
cannot be over-estimated, and the systematic 
development of this invaluable power should 
be one of the primary aims of education. 

Thanks largely to scientific study of the 
"child mind," teaching methods in our 
schools have made immense progress during 
the last fifty years, but in no direction has 
& greater revolution been effected than 

- in the teaching of drawing. The substi- 
tution of natural drawing for the repellent 
“freehand” (drawing from copies), with its 
rigidity and conventionalism, has given. to 


the children freedom to express their interest 
in the wonders of the world around. The 
drawing lesson, once a hated task, 
become a pleasure to be looked forward to; 
and, what from the educational point of 
view is more important, the child's mental 
faculties are being exercised during thc 
whole period of the lesson. 

From being a subject useless for educa 
tional purposes and, save in the case of the 
exceptional few, barren of results even in 
draughtsmanship, drawing has become one 
of the most helpful means of enabling 
children to add to their stock of knowledge. 
“Snapshot,” or memory drawing, which fifty 
years ago was not thought of in connec- 
tion with the schools, is now recognised by 
universities as a qualifying subject in the 
Arts degree, and is regularly practised as 
part of the ordinary curriculum in thousands 
of schools, not only in this country but 
throughout his Majesty’s Dominions. Many 
people have assisted in bringing’ this about, 
but the first to proclaim the educational 
value of drawing and to devise practical 
methods for its teaching as an educational 
subject in the schools was Mr. T. R. Ablett, 
the founder and Art Director of the Royal 
Drawing Society. No reference to “зпар- 
shot drawing" would be complete which 
did not refer to the lifelong labours of the 
man to whom, more than anyone, the credit 
is due of having, in the words of H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, the 
President of the Society, "opened a new 
avenue of advance for the children." 
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“Snapshot Drawing” by Nora Unwin, age 15-16 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE 
OF DRAWING AND HANDWORK 


I. CIRCLE SHAPES—PENCIL 


Introduetion.—The use of the pencil at 
this stage is subservient to the instruction 
given by the aid of coloured papers to teach 
shape. As a medium the pencil is used 
with the shapes which are taken as guides. 
to outline drawing. The pencil is to be 
used in a free manner for depicting slight 
deviations from the shape required in order 
to make the representation of the object 
more effective and truthful. 


Preparatory handwork.—Draw circles (3 in. 
diameter) on coloured paper for distribution 
to the class. Let the children cut out circles 
and place the discs on their drawing books. 
They can now draw several ring shapes by 
using the coloured discs for guide lines. The 
teacher will find out by questioning what 
objects the children have seen similar in 
shape. Pin on the blackboard a large 
coloured disc. Show the objects to be drawn 
—wheel, mirror, air balloon, etc. (See 
Plate I.) 
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Exercise 1.—Hold a string taut across the 
disc on the blackboard so that it lies along 
the vertical diameter of the circle, Fig. 2, 
and let the children point out the correspond- 


ing two spokes on the wheel. They may 
then draw this upright line on the first of 
their circles. In the same way show them 
how to put in a line across the horizontal 
diameter. What have the children dis- 
covered? Now place the string obliquely 
across the disc on the blackboard through 
the centre, and allow the children to, 
place their pencils in a similar manner 
across their circles. They can now draw a 
line in that position. The last lines will 
offer no difficulty and the wheel can be 
completed. Test the children's perception 
by questions relating to the centre of the 
circle, and the lengths from the centre to 
the outside of the ring. Allow the children 
to make with their pencils rough measure- 
ments of the eight radii, What do they 
find? 


- 


Exercises 2.and 3.—Show the air balloon 
and let the children make one of their outline 
circles into a representation of it by drawing 
the string as they see it. Any additions 
made by the children to indicate a valve, 
a knot or lines of roundness, should be 
encouraged. 

. Similar treatment may be applied to the 
drawing of an apple. A new circle is made 
to give the general shape, and the teacher 
may show on the blackboard the curve 
which passes from the centre of the circle 
outwards and gives the direction of the 
stem. This drawing, however, although it 
is a round shape, will not satisfy the children 
as being a true representation of an apple, 
for they can see and feel the uneven curve 
of a real apple and the cavity for the stem. 
Let them indicate on their circles what they 
see and feel of the shape of a real apple, 
Fig. 6. 

A further exercise is provided by a target, 
Fig. 8. The children should draw upright 
and level lines, as before, to find the centre 
of their circles, and must then halve the 
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lines from the centre, and draw the inner 
ring through these points. They will then 
be able to place a small ring round the 
centre to show the bull’s-eye. By similar 
methods the football, Fig. 9, or a pair of 
spectacles, Fig. 7, can be used to supplement 
the exercises given. 


П. CIRCLE SHAPES—PENCIL 
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Introduction.—Realising that drawing can 
be of considerable importance in the mental 
development of the children, it is necessary 
that the teacher should give frequent 
mental exercises. These should be short 
and should usually precede the formal 
drawing lesson. The lessons should be 
arranged with a definite purpose in view. 
The one suggested here is “Memory drawing 


Ra 


from dictation.” The teacher sets a simple 
exercise—previously planned— which involves 
line direction and approximate measure- 
ments, Usually the completion of the 
exercise will provide some test by which 
the children will discover whether their 
efforts have been successful. In this case 
the test of the drawing is whether the final 
lines pass through the centre. 


p 
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2. Circle Division. 3. Wheel. 4. Air Balloon. 5. Handglass. 6. 


т. Paper Cut-out. 
7. Spectacles. 8. Target. 9. Football. 
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Exercise 1—Memory drawing from dic- 
tation (ro minutes). Dictate as follows: 


(a) Draw an upright line AB about 4in. 
long down the middle of your paper, 
starting 2 in. from the top. 

(b) Put a dot where you think the centre 
of the line is. 

(c) Through this point draw a level line CD, 
also 4 in. long with its centre in the same 
point. 

(9) Start from С, and draw a curve to A, 
and on from A to D. 

(e) Now draw another curve from C to B 
and on to D. What have you made? 

(f) Place a mark midway between A and C, 
and so on for each division. 

(в) Join these points by slanting lines 
across the ring. 


A Dictation EXERCISE 


» Exercise 2.— The objects shown in the 
plate are further examples of the use of 
the ring to suggest the general shape and the 


first planning to be made, The turnip, 
Fig. т, is a good exercise, and the object is 
easily obtained. The children can discover 
its position by holding the pencil at full 
arm's length in the. direction of the axis 
(top to tap root), and then placing a line 
in the same direction across their rings. 
With. this aid, they can readily draw the 
form they see before them, 


Exercise 3.—Within a second circle the 
ball of wool and knitting needles, Fig, 2, 
can be attempted. The teacher will find 
that the general fault is that the needles 
are drawn so that they appear to be broken; 
to correct this, ask a child to remove the 
needles and replace them in front of the 
class. Now let the children place their 
pencils across the circle Shapes in a similar 
position to one of the needles, Ask which 
point belongs to the head of one needle, 
Differently coloured needles may be used 
with advantage. The'texture of the wool 
may be left to the children's choice, 

The lantern, Fig. 4, can be dealt with as 
inthe previous exercises. The drawing of the 
skipping rope and cherries can be assisted 
by using circles drawn round а button or 
farthing as a guide, A Clock, too, is another 
useful suggestion for a drawing based on a 
circle, Fig. 5. Both large and small shapes 
may-be used for abstract exercises as shown 
below. 


CIRCLE SHAPES 


CiRCLE SHAPES—PENCIL 


т. Turnip. 2. Wool and Knitting Needles. 3. Skipping Rope. 4. Chinese Lantern. 5. Clock. 
6. Cherries. 
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IH. PART CIRCLE SHAPES—PENCIL 


Introduction.—Begin the lesson by paper 
folding with discs. First draw upright and 
level lines through the centre of a disc. 
Fold the disc (with pencil lines outside) 
exactly across the level line through the 
centre, and make both circular edges meet, 
We have now a half moon (semi-circular) 
shape. With this shape as a guide, draw 
two semi-circles. Now take the paper 
model and fold across the upright lines on 
the new shape. What do we discover? 


----------+ 


FOLDHERE 


FOLDING A SEMI-CIRCLE 


Exercise 1.—Display a half circle shape, 
and, pinned beside it on the blackboard, 
a fan opened wide, Fig. т. The children can 
fold their half circle shape once, and again, 
and yet again. Now, if they unfold it, they 
will see a rough representation of the fan, 
What makes it look like a fan? Describe 
what you see—the half moon shape and the 
folds which show the direction of the ribs, 
The fan can now be drawn. First let the 
children mark off about one third of the 
level lines on each side of the centre, and 
the same distance up the upright line 
placed on their semi-circle. They can draw 
the small semi-circle through those points, 
Now if they refer to their paper model they 
will place marks dividing the circumference 
of the semi-circle into four equal parts, 
From these marks lines can be drawn to 
the centre, Let them halve these sections 
on the circumference and draw new lines 
to the centre, continuing till the number 
of ribs is complete, Now the fan shape is 
entire, and an opportunity can be given to 
the children to make it more realistic by 
adding those things which they can see are 
Iequired to make their drawing like a rea] 
fan. 

The next object is the flat view of the 
outline of a boy's cap, Fig. 2. By making 
use of the main lines of their semi-circle, 
and a few curves, the children can make 
a fair representation of the object. A curve 
drawn below the level line and meeting its 
ends will suggest the roundness of the cap. 
A sloping line joined by a curve to the middle 
of the last curve will Suggest the peak, A 
small shape will do for a button at the top, 
and this can be the starting point for the 
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colour bands which travel to the bottom of 
the cap. 


Exercise 2.—Now show the second basic 
shape, which is made by folding the semi- 
circle. This shape is the quarter-tircle; 
the children may test that it is actually 
the quarter of a circle by placing it on a 
complete circle which they have already 
made in their books. The children should 
make one drawing of the shape, using the 
model as а guide, and near it another 
drawing without the aid of the model. Ask 
simple questions regarding the upright and 
level lines of the quarter-circle, and their 
relation to each other. Allow the children 
to fit their models to cover a complete circle, 
noting how their quarter-circle takes new 
positions and how many positions there are. 
Objects suggested by this shape are not 
common: some handbags are suitable, and 
old forms of the battle-axe may be used 


if these are obtainable. (See Figs. 3, 4 and 
6 on the Plate.) 

Alternative copies for drawing are supplied 
by the meat chopper and the electric bulb, 
Figs. 5. and 7. 


FOLDING A QUARTER CIRCLE 


IV. HANDWORK—PAPER SQUARES 


Introduction.—The series of lessons on 
handwork which are included in this course 
have for their main purpose the training 
and co-operation of hand and eye in enabling 
the children to draw with neatness and 
accuracy, to plan and devise models of 
some useful articles, in paper or cardboard 
and to apply to these their training in 
pattern making, colour selection and appre- 
ciation. The course followed will definitely 
lead to the craft of bookbinding, as this 
provides a useful purpose, It will be found 
that lessons on handwork and colour have 
been included in the course, to supplement 
and assist the drawing lessons by the training 
in decorative treatment which so materially 
adds to their usefulness, It is possible that 
teachers may use the series apart from the 
drawing course, and for this reason it is 
made selective in character. 


Exercise 1—Ascertain by a few exercises 
what the children know of simple measure- 
ment. This can be done by giving out slips 
of paper 4 in. long and asking the children 
to see how many times a length can be 
marked off on a ruler. Fold the papers in 
half and measure off the new length on the 
ruler. Fold them again and measure the 
one inch. Simple objects can be measured 
by these slips and by others of varying 


lengths. Strips of paper x2in. and зіп.“ 


long can be compared; the 3in. length 


may be measured into the r2 in. length, * 


and marks placed to indicate 1, # and 3. 
The 12 in. strip can now be used to measure 
convenient objects—a desk, a table or a 
window—in feet and parts of a foot. Lines 
can now be drawn to represent these lengths, 
Instruction on the drawing of lines with a 
straight-edge is necessary, for accuracy 
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and neatness should be insisted upon from 
the beginning. The drawing edge should be 
placed facing the light whenever possible, 
and adjusted to the point of the pencil, 
which should be held in an almost upright 
position, Lines should be drawn exactly 
from point to point with clean and even 
texture. Various exercises may be given:— 
requiring lines of given measurement, measur- 
ing given lines, adding and subtracting 
lengths and dividing lines equally. 


Exercise 2.—Show various completed 
models, each constructed from a square of 
paper. To add to their attractiveness these 
should bear a simple schemé of decoration, 
The children are required to make similar 
models. Supply each of the children with 
a square of paper, tinted if possible, and 
by folding and measurement divide it 
across its length and breadth into four 
smaller squares. Join the ends of the cross 
lines and also the corners of the large square. 
These lines all suggest folding edges and will 
be used in making the models, The first 
model will be a mat which can be used at 
home for a small vase or box. It can be 
made from the lines which have been drawn. 
The square in the centre stands on one of 
its corners and leaves triangles at each 
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corner of the outer square. As the centre will 
be covered when.in use, only the triangles 
need to be decorated. This can be done with 
pastel or coloured gummed paper, Fig. r. 
The same construction will suit the purpose 
of a second model. By folding the triangles 
at the corners inwards a simple form of 
envelope is made, and this can be decorated 
by a coloured seal, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 3.—Divide a 6 in. square as 
shown in the diagram and fold inwards 
along the lines of the inner square. Now 
fold outwards half of each of the triangles 
thus formed. In each case make only a 
half.fold so that the triangle slopes upward 
and its point lies in a level position, 
Fig. 3. This can be prettily decorated and 
becomes a suitable holder for a scent 
bottle. 

By experimenting with this shape other 
models can be devised. A square of paper 
folded across its diagonal with one half of 
the inside triangle folded down, and the 
half sides folded to the centre and gummed 
down, will make a holder for disused gramo- 
phone needles. It may be suspended by a 
ribbon near the instrument, Fig. 4. 

Similarly a needlecase for girls is sug- 
gested by folding three triangles inwards 
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on the inside square and the bottom triangle 
outwards. Fold the whole shape across the 
centre so that the top flap can be pulled 
out to cover the bottom flap. A slip of 
protective paper for the needles can be 
placed inside, and the case can be suitably 
decorated with a. pattern, Fig. 5. 

A different division of the square into 
three parts will make a shape that can be 
folded and cut to represent a programme 
or a greeting card, Fig. 6. 


PLAN For A NEEDLE HOLDER 


V. COLOUR SHAPES—PASTEL 


А Соор SUBJECT FOR 


Introduction.—The use of pastel as a 
medium for colour work is an easy and 
effective method for representing simple 
coloured objects. In some schools there are 
no facilities for brushwork, and pastel work 
may be the only means of colour representa- 
tion which can be used. Éven where brush- 
work is practised, the use of pastel for 
young children is a valuable means of 
expression. The pastel is easy to use, quick 
and effective. Its inclusion in this course 
is justifed for these reasons. It is not, 
however, advisable to use pastel colours 
for the purposes of colour matching and 
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selection, as the usual pastel supply is 
unsuitable for such a purpose; but simple 
principles of colour grading and blending 
can be taught, for the purpose of giving 
a pleasing representation of objects and the 
rendering of pictorial illustrations. 


Exercise 1—Supply the children with 
pastels and suitable paper (light ochre). 
]t is necessary that each child should be 
provided with, at least, the primary colours— 
red, blue and yellow. The teacher will show 
objects of the same colour, preferably balls 
from the Froebel gift box. Sorbo balls of 
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good colour, or balls of wool may be used, 
Vary this preparation by displaying coloured 
paper and books. Allow the children to use 
charcoal for outlining—a cheap, easy and 
useful medium. Now show a yellow ball 
placed against a background similar to the 
papers upon which the children are to work. 
On the top half of the paper let the children 
draw a large circle (3 in. diameter) in charcoal. 
This should be drawn very lightly. Now 
instruct the children how to use the pastel. 


They should hold it under the fingers and. 


apply it with a free-arm movement. The 
colour may now be applied lightly so that 
the tone of the paper shows through. The 
children should work the colour from the 
centre to the outside with a circular motion, 
and so feel the shape. They should bring 
their colour up to and including the charcoal 
line, but not beyond it. Insist on the light 
application of the pastel with uniform 
texture at this stage. When the exercise 
is completed, pick up six or eight papers 
at random and pin them to the blackboard. 
The children should discuss them under the 
teacher's guidance, but it is advisable that the 
teacher should offer no criticism at this stage. 


Exercise 2.—At the bottom of their papers 
the children can draw a. ball of red wool 
which the teacher has now placed in position 
in front of the background. This new object 
will provide a fresh interest and, because 
of its irregular character in outline and 
texture, will offer few difficulties, Common 
faults, which the teacher must correct, are 
the heavy use of the pastel and small work, 
The former has a cramping effect upon the 
muscles of the hand and the latter is harmful 
to the sight. 


VI. COLOUR SHAPES—PASTEL 


Exercise 1.—Colour Grading. The teacher 
will have discovered that the texture of 
the pastel work of the previous exercise 
was, in many cases, roughly done, This may 
be corrected by the following exercise. It 
will be necessary to demonstrate оп а large 
pastel paper which is pinned to the black- 
board, and on which is drawn a large oblong 
shape. Let the children draw a rectangle 
(6in, by 2 in.) on their papers with charcoal 
-and the aid of a ruler, The teacher will use 
the yellow pastel (this being the colour 
which most easily gives a good texture). 
and apply it gently from left to right, keeping 
the pastel under the hand and working 


horizontally. If properly applied, the colour 
of the paper will show through, and a 
uniform texture will be obtained. Now the 
children can do the same under the teacher's 
Observation. This we may call the first 
grade application, When this has been done, 
the teacher will return to the blackboard 
and mark off one third of the rectangle 
from the left and add a second application 
of yellow colour to the remainder (second 
grade) The children can do similarly, 


Finally the teacher will add а third applica- + 


tion of colour to the last third of the rec- 
tangle, Fig. 2. Three grades of application 
have now been demonstrated on the teacher’s 
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copy, and the children can complete their 
exercise, As opportunity arises similar 
exercises in red and blue can be carried out 
on the same paper, 


. Exercise 2.—On the same paper the 
children will find pleasure in attempting 
to represent a toy yacht, Fig. 3. А simple 
charcoal outline of the shape of the hull 
with the bowsprit, and an upright line for 
the mast will be sufficient help to the 
general shape. A. few questions on the 
relative length of the boat and the mast 
will secure fair proportion. Supervise these 
early stages, as the importance of the 
process of first planning a drawing needs 
to be constantly urged, The children will 
thus begin to realise what are the main 

- lines that compose every object. When 

- this is accomplished a great difficulty in 

- object drawing has been overcome. It is 
wise to make the initial plan the fundamental 

- Of each effort in objective drawing. The 
practice is followed by the greatest artists. 
The children can now apply their colour to the 
hull, remembering their grading exercise, 
The sails will afford an interesting talk on 
shapes, and can be added afterwards, 
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Ropes can be lightly placed in by the 
children, who will also enjoy giving the 
yacht a pet name which they can print on 
its bow. 

Coloured tops, kites, toy engines or 
similar playthings create keen interest in 
colour work, and should be utilised frequently, 
Figs. 1, 4, and 5. 


Toy Yacurs 


VII. DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Introduction,—Provide the children with 
single leaves of the nasturtium and coltsfoot, 
тапа let them divide the page in halves by 
û level line, Now they will place their leaves 
on the opposite page, Fig. I, The nasturtium 
leaf should lie with the stem upwards. 
Encourage the children to place the leaves 
in an ínteresting fashion, and tó draw them 
in this position. Now recall the pencil 
* lessons on round objects with "rays" from 
the centre, 8 . 


Exercise l.—Nasturüum leaf. Let the 
children place a circle, lightly drawn, in a 


position on their paper corresponding to 
that of the leaf. Test their observation by 
à few questions on the position of the centre 
of the rays on the leaf, The children will 
perceive that the junction of the rays lies 
on a line which passes through the centre 
of the leaf, but it is not actually at the 
centre (Fig. 2), and they will now mark 
its position by making a point on their 
circle, From this point they can draw the 
seven rays towards the circle, as seen on 
the leaf. What do they notice on the edge 
of the leaf where the rays point? (Breaks 
in the curve.) They will draw these in the 
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same position on their circle, making the 
line neat and even. Now from the centre 
of the rays draw the stem, 5 


Exercise 2.—Leaf of coltsfoot. Let the 
children discover differences by asking them 
а few simple questions. The centre of the 


rays will be found near the outside of the 
circle, Fig. 3. Place the leaf in position as 
before, and look for its fanlike rays. Draw 
these on the circle. Where does the stem 
join the leaf? Draw the stem, 

The leaves of the pond lily and violet are 
useful supplementary exercises. 


VIII. HANDWORK-—BOX SHAPES 


Exercise l.—Proceed by investigation to 
find out the method of construction of a 
pin tray made of paper. Release the corners 
and show the simple folds which make the 

“sides of the tray. Flatten these out and 
exhibit a square of paper. Let the children 
take a 5 in. square of paper and mark 4 in. 
from each corner. Join the points by lines 
parallel to the edge of the paper, and fold 
it with the ruler edge. Fold the corner 
Square across its diagonal, tuck in the double 
triangle formed along the side and fasten 
it cleanly with gum, Square the corners. 
This little model can be effectively decorated 
with cut-outs of coloured paper, Fig. т. 

Another example for the decorative 
arrangement of the simple square is a flag, 
Fig. 2. The 5in. square should be marked 
off in inch spaces round its sides. By joining 
the first divisions from each corner diagonally 
to those in the opposite corners, the cross 
of St. Andrew is suggested. The actual 
cross should be coloured with blue gummed 
paper and the square fastened to a strip 
of wood for a staff, 


Exercise 2.—A 6 in, square of tinted paper 
will be used to construct a basket. Let 
the children divide each side of the square 
into four equal parts and join the opposite 
points, making sixteen small squares, An 
actual model should now be developed to 
indicate how the construction is carried 
out. Cuts are made between squares 3 and 
4 on each side, working round from the 


PLAN OF A BASKET 


top to the right. Fold the square at each 
corner inwards, and fold upwards the two 
remaining squares on each side. With gum 
or Croid fasten the corner squares neatly 
on the inside of the basket. A strip of paper 
5in. long and fin. wide, folded rjin. 
from each end, will represent the handle, 
This will be carefully fastened in the middle 
of the sides using iin. for the fixture, 
Fig. 3. 


Exercise 3.—To make the picture frame, 
Fig. 4, let each child measure and cut a piece 
of paper 8in. square and fold it carefully 
down the middle, Mark iin. from each 
corner and on each side of the middle fold. 
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Join these points by lines parallel to the 
edges. The meeting of these lines will form 
the corners of an inside oblong. Fold the 
left oblong in halves carefully so that the 
edges fit exactly, and cut along the pencilled 
lines; in this way the inside oblong is cut 
out. Now gum the skeleton shapé lightly 
along the outside edge of the left-hand top 
and bottom sides. This will leave the right- 


hand side open for the insertion of a picture 
ora calendar. If the picture is wide instead 
of long, the frame will be turned round and 
a short side left open. The frame can be 
tinted with a light wash of colour and a 
pattern placed upon it. Such hand-made 
frames are useful for exhibiting drawings and 
patterns, and can be made to any convenient 
size by the same method, Figs. 4, and 4a. 


IX. COLOUR SHAPES—PASTEL 


(Colour Plate No. 162 C in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—Prepare the drawing of a 
large yellow circle on a red background. 
Pin this to the blackboard well above the 
eye level of the children. - Provide pastels, 
charcoal and pastel paper. 


Exercise 1. —Memory drawing—‘ shut eye” 
method. Ask the children to point their 
charcoal at the edge of the yellow disc on 
the blackboard. They must keep their 
eyes on the point of the charcoal, and trace 
the shape of the disc in the air. Now let 
them repeat the motion with eyes closed, 
mind and hand working together. Then, 
with their eyes shut, require the children to 
make a drawing of the circle. Collect the 
papers, which will be an interesting study for 
the teacher, and remove the blackboard copy. 
On fresh papers ask the children to draw 
the circle with their eyes open, Permit 
them to practise the slow swing of the 
shape before putting charcoal to paper. 
It may then be very lightly drawn. 


Exercise 2.—Replace the square and the 
disc, and ask the children to draw lightly 
in charcoal an upright line on each side of 
the circle, I in. from the ting, both lines to 
be of equal length. Now they may draw 
two level lines, I in. above and т in. below 
the circle. Join the ends of all the lines, The 


shapes are now complete, Fig. т. Let the 
children proceed by applying yellow pastel 
(first grade) to the circle (as in Lesson 5), 
and afterwards red pastel to the surround, 
covering the outline and keeping all the 
edges clean and tidy. 


FOLDING AND CUTTING A PAPER SHAPE 


Exercise 3.—Paper cuts and pattern making. 
In connection with the pastel lesson, the 
teacher will create interest and pleasure by 
a few exercises such as are detailed here. 

Supply each child with a slip of paper 
about 8 in. long and 3 in. wide, and a pair 
of scissors. Ask the children to fold their 
papers once, keeping the edges close together, 
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Now fold them again and yet again.. The 
folded paper is now rin. wide. Ask the 
children to hold their papers with the open 
endsat the left side, then to place them down, 
and with their charcoal sketch one half of a 
shape they have learnt, or, if they prefer 
to do so, two such shapes touching each 
other. Now with their scissors they can 
cut round the charcoal line. The pieces 
cut out should be unfolded and placed 
on the desk before them. 
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PAPER SHAPES 


These shapes will interest the children. 
They can now unfold the strips of paper 
and place them flat upon the tinted pastel 
papers. They see their shapes again with 


X. DRAWING FROM 
NATURE-PENCIL 


Preparatory handwork.—Paper, ruler and 
scissors are required. Let the children draw 
a level line AB, 3 in. long, near the bottom 
of the paper. Halve the line and from its 
centre draw an upright line CD, 4 in. long. 
Join AD and BD. From D draw another 
level line DE, 3 in. long, to the right. Join 
BE. Now cut along the line DB. We have 
two models of a new shape—the triangle. 
Place these in position on the left side of the 
book, as in the previous lesson, Now use 
the shapes as a guide, and draw two triangles 
in the positions chosen, on the right-hand 
page of the book. 
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renewed interest, Now instruct the children 
to press the paper closely down and fill in 
the cut-outs with red pastel. After removing 
the slip of paper they will see that the 
result is a row of shapes, Fig. 2. Ask the 
children how the cut-out slip may otherwise 
be used. The children may now be left 
to arrange their shapes to decorate the 
border of their paper, or by the use of an 
alternative colour, to devise patterns of 
their own, Fig. 3. 


Exercise 4.— For girls, simple line designs 
can be made with one or two colours for the 
purpose of decorating sewing bags, cuffs and 
collars. The simplest tacking or button- 
hole stitches can be used as units. Suggest 
the orderly arrangement and grouping of 
the pattern. A light charcoal line should 
be ruled about-}in, from the top edge of 
the paper, and another, the width of the 
ruler, drawn below. These lines can be 
marked off in spaces 2in. long and the 
pattern arranged nicely in these spaces 
and between the lines, Fig. 4. All lines at 
this stage should be horizontal or vertical. 
This exercise may be usefully applied in the 
needlework lesson, Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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Exercise 1.—Distribute some leaves of the 
convolvulus, and pin a large one against white 
paper on the blackboard. Let the children 
lightly press the leaf on to the paper triangle, 
to impress on their minds the sense of its 
shape. They will notice that the lower 
Sides of the leaf curve from the shape. 
Now ask them to look at their shape and 
draw these slightly curved lines. Where 
does the curve join? At the centre of the 
level line, but inside the shape. Let them 


CUTTING A TRIANGLE 


mark ‘the position of the join and draw 
curves from the corners to that point. 
Now they can draw the stem. An upright 
line fromthe stem to the point of the leaf 
will complete the drawing of this leaf shape, 
Fig. т, Plate VIII. 


Exercise 2—A new leaf shape can be 
placed in the second triangle, or if the triangle 
be inverted the convolvulus flower may be 
used, as seen in Fig. 2, Plate VIII. 


= 
PLACING TRIANGLES FOR DRAWING 


XI. DRAWING FROM NATURE—CLAY 
AND PENCIL 


Introduction—Our efforts to train per- 
ception have mainly been directed by our 
aim to stimulate sense impressions through 
the channel of sight. We must now Tealise 
that these efforts will be greatly aided by 
further stimulation through the sense of 
touch. In this way fresh knowledge will 
be received. The educational advantage of 
paper folding and modelling has already 


been utilised, and it is now suggested that 
modelling in clay should be practised. The 
drawing of natural forms is greatly assisted 
by preparatory modelling in clay, which 
conveys through the hands to the brain 
the beauty and strength of line, the sense of 
mass and of form. With these senses already 
awakened by a preparatory modelling exer- 
cise, and the eye Perceiving what the hands 


DRAWING FROM NATURE—CLAY AND PENCIL 


1. Convolvulus Leaf. 2. Convolvulus Flower. 3. Modelling Shape. 4. Development of Model. 
LF = 5. Completed Shape. 6. Laurel Leaf. 
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have felt, the power to express these graphi- 
cally will become almost instinctive in the 
normal child. Modelling in clay will give 
surprising assistance to those whose efforts 
have been hampered by faulty perceptions 


Preparatory handwork.—Provide each child 
with a lump of clay, pointed sticks and a 
laurel leaf. Let the children roll the clay 
between the hands into a ball as shown in 
the illustration. Now with their thumbs 
and forefingers they can press the ball 
flatly into an oval shape, continuing to thin 
the mass down to the shape of the leaf. 
With a trimming stick they can smooth 
and shape the edges, having first run their 
fingers round the actual leaf, Similarly 
they can point the end of the Shape forming 
the tip of the leaf. From the spare clay 
let them prepare a short stem, having first 
felt the one belonging to their specimen, 
With a pointing stick they can now trace 


XII. IMAGINATIVE 


Introduction.—Children have the instinc- 
tive desire to express themselves graphically; 
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the midrib and place the stem in line with 
it. Now ask the children to trace the fore- 
finger slowly round the shape from stem 
to point and from point to stem. 


Exercise 1.—The clay model having been 
removed, the children will now draw in 
their books the leaf as it lies beside them, 
preferably on the opposite page. What is 
the first thing to consider? The direction 
of theleaf. This is shown by the line through 
it. Let them draw that first. Now what is 
its general shape? The children will scarcely 
need to be reminded of the model or the 
tracing they made round it. They can next 
draw a long oval round their line. The 
general shape is now complete, Small curves 
suggested by their trimming exercise can 
indicate the tip.of the leaf, and the stem will 
be placed in line with the midrib, Simple 
leaf forms of the apple, plum, bay, etc., can 
be used for further exercises on these lines, 


DRAWING—PENCIL 


it is this instinct which enables them to 
draw what they cannot express so well in 
words, The teacher should make full use 
of this effective aid to the stimulation of the 
imagination, for without it mental training 
is seriously hindered in its development, 
The faculty of imagination exercises other 
mental processes without over-stimulation, 
and gives a new interest to all effort, The 
drawing lesson supplies opportunities for 
the cultivation of this faculty to a rare 
degree, and it is important and necessary 
to permit the power of imagination to 
influence all that the children do, not only 
at this stage but throughout the entire 
course. The lesson which follows is in- 
tended to serve as a graphic illustration 
of what is passing through the minds of the 
children after they have heard a simple 
story. 
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Exercise.—For this first lesson a few 
simple elements can be grouped together 
to make a pictorial story. For example: 
a cat is on the ground playing with a ball; 
in the sky the sun is shining; a big tree 
stands beside a pond on which a duck is 
swimming. Allow the children to put down 
these ideas graphically. The truthfulness of 


the drawing is not our concern so much as 
the value of the imaginative effort. Without 
making any comments, allow the children 
to complete their efforts. Teachers will have 
no difficulty in suggesting other ideas for 
the children to represent by drawing. Fre- 
quently the children themselves will indicate 
what they would like to draw. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 


** Snapshot Drawing ’’ of herself, visualised by A. H. St. John, age тт. 
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XII. BRUSHWORK-PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 161 А in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—It is necessary to explore 
the ground previously covered by the 
children in brushwork before proceeding 
to the actual training suggested in this 
course. What facility have the- children 
acquired hitherto in the use of the brush? 
What do they know of the selection of 
colours? The purpose of this first lesson 
should be to discover these important facts. 
The materials needed are as follows: tubes 


containing primary colours (light red, chrome’ 


yellow, cobalt, white and lamp black) 
which should be supplied to the children 
and not by them (if preferred the teacher 
may distribute the colours from large tubes 
on to palettes or saucers); small jars for 
the watér; good brushes (No. 5), and a 
small piece of rag. As an alternative, the 
usual boxes of water colours may be supplied, 
but the advantages in colour training 
obtained by the use of body colour cannot 
be over-estimated. The usual cartridge 
paper of good weight found in drawing 
books will be suitable for use in brushwork 
exercises. 

These earlier lessons should be free from 
formal teaching and technical explanations. 
The children should be permitted to experi- 


ment and enjoy the colour effects they can 
produce. Some instruction on the proper 
use of the brush, however, will be necessary 
at the outset. The children should be told 
to keep the brush in a fairly upright position, 
to work with the point, never pressing the 
hairs down and working on the stub, and 
to use their cleaning rag when making a 
change of colour or completing their exer- 
cise, Even the brush becomes a better tool 
with the use of body colour, as by its use 
the hairs do not spread. 

It is suggested that no object should be 
placed for them to draw, but that they 
should attempt to colour something of an 
indefinite shape so that the mental effort 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Exercise 1.—Tell the children that they 
are going to make a colour representation 
of a Chinese lantern. Each child has a dab 
of the selected colours on a saucér or a small 
palette. From these they will decide which 
to select for this exercise. With their brushes 
they can make a moist patch on their paper 
with clean water, roughly the shape of a 
lantern, The surface should be about 3 in. 
long. They can now take up a little paint 
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on their brushes and make a red patch in 
the centre of their shape, and with the free 
use of water spread it to the outside, gradu- 
ally building up the shape they desire to 
make. Having done this, the children should 
now rinse and dry their brushes, wiping 
them from holder to point with a rag. They 
will now take up a little blue and with 
horizontal bands of colour indicate the top 
and bottom hoops of the lantern. A thin 
curve will represent the wire holder. The 
children's perception will not be satisfied 
by this representation of a lantern, and they 
will wish to add more to complete their 
mental image. Permit them to experiment 
and find pleasure in their adventurés with 
colour: with white and black they may 
endeavour to suggest lighter tints and 
darker tones, and lines of contour. Many 
copies will be untidy and unskilful, but the 
mental stimulus given will repay any 
disappointment of this kind, Colour washes 


XIV. HANDWORK—ENVELOPES 


Exercise 1.—Ргоуійе a large foolscap 
envelope which will be gradually opened 
out before the children so that they can 
analyse the method of construction. Pin 
the opened envelope to the blackboard and 
the children will discover the shape of the 


paper required to make a similar envelope. - 


For the present it can be considered to be 
made of a large square with oblongs added 
to the top and bottom. This can be indicated 
on the blackboard by drawing lines enclosing 
the whole. Let the ‘children measure the 
size of the paper required for the length 
and breadth, А gin. square with oblongs 
of rin. depth added to the top and bottom 
is necessary, therefore the paper required 
must be тїтїп. long and gin. broad. As 
the model lies evenly in this shape draw a 
line through the middle. This line, called 
an axis, is important in most model making, 
as the chief points generally lie evenly on 
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will be poor, colour grading will be absent 
while technical faults will be numerous, 
but the sheer joy of the children in producing 
their mental picture of a lantern will provide 
the teacher with good reasons for the lesson 
which will follow. The general results at 
this stage form the basis of the teacher's 
knowledge of the children’s attainments. 


Exercise 2. Oral.—For a first lesson in 
actual colour selection and colour matching, 
the teacher should be supplied with a set 
of coloured papers in reds, In conjunction 
with these, red objects should be displayed— 
ribbon, red books and daubs of red ink and 
red paint upon white paper. The children 
should be invited to indicate which coloured 
paper they would select to match either 
the ribbon, the book or the daubs of colour. 
Questions as to reasons why certain reds 
have not been chosen will indicate their 
powers of discrimination, 
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either side of it. Having drawn the shape 
and its axis, mark 2 in. on each side of the 
centre at both the top and bottom, and join 
the points. From the top pair of points 
place a mark din. down on the lines made, 
Place points at distances 1j іп. from the top 
on the outside lines, On the cross line 11 in. 
from the bottom, place points where it is 
crossed by the folding lines (dotted) which are 
2} іп. from the outside edges. By observing 
the teacher's large model, the children can 
draw clean lines Showing its outline, This 
having been done, the model can be cut out, 

Take down the envelope and show the 
method of folding, which the children must 
carefully observe, Folding should be made 
neat and square by using the edge of the 
ruler, and creases should be rubbed down 
with the side of a penknife or the thumb 
пай, Folding surfaces should now be cleanly 
fastened with Gloy or Croid, the left side 
over the right, and the bottom flap fastened 
across them, Fig. r, Further exercises on 
flat shapes developed from Squares and 
oblongs can be dealt with in the same way. 
A simple scheme of decoration should be 
added where the object lends itself to pattern, 
This can be done with pastel or gummed 
paper cut-outs. Thus envelopes of differing 
shapes (evolved by the children), block letters, 
. polygons, trays, frames, etc., will provide 
ample practice, Figs, 2, 3, and 4. 


Exercise 2.—A simple method of construc- 
ting a punnet is illustrated in the diagram 
given. A large square is divided into sixteen 
smaller squares and cuts are made along the 
heavy lines. The four middle squares form 
the bottom, and the shape is secured by fold- 
ing upwards the middle Squares at the sides, 
With a long strip of paper these are bound into 
position, The completed model can be made 
Very attractive by decoration, Fig. 5. By 
cutting and folding similar plans, the children 
will discover many interesting constructions 
and gain facility in manipulation, 


PLAN OF A PUNNET 


XV. SQUARE AND OBLONG SHAPES— 
PENCIL 


Introduction.—Though the square and 
oblong suggest mechanical drawing, they 
- also form the general shape of many familiar 
objects. On being asked a few questions the 
children will supply quite a long list. For 
a first lesson on these familiar shapes, the 
children can use their rulers and draw 
lightly on their books a 4 in. square, and an 


oblong 4 in. long and 3in. broad. With the 
aid of the blackboard, let the class explain 
the main features of these shapes— their 
upright and level lines, their angles, their 
parallel sides, etc, Ask the children to 
point out similar Shapes in the room— 
window panes, the front and side of the 
table, a panel in the cupboard, etc, By this 
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5. Punnet. 


4. Menu. 


3. Decorated Greeting Folder. 


2. Framed Picture. 


1. Envelope. 
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means the general form will become the 
dominant feature of the lesson. 


Exercise 1—Suspend a school satchel or 
a music case against the blackboard in an 
upright position, and draw attention to its 
general shape. The children will notice 
that the lines are not firm like those of their 
shape, and that the corners are slightly 
rounded. Let them draw the object in 
outline in the shape which suits it best; 
the teacher will then discover to what 
extent their observation has expressed 
itself. The school bag will require two 
similar shapes within the outline to indicate 
the pocket. These can be put in, and the 
flap added afterwards, The music case is 
drawn in a similar way. The children will 
probably want to suggest fastenings and a 
strap or handle. This is permissible, but 
as we are concerned only with general 
shapes, the details may be left to the 
children's initiative and the teacher will 
deal with them later in the course, Figs. 
т and 2. 


Exercise 2.—Suspend a towel оп a piece 
of string across the blackboard, so that it 
resembles the familiar sight of an object 
on a clothes line. The children can draw 
an irregular line for the string, and upon 
it place the oblong so that the long sides are 
at right angles to the cord. A few leading 
questions by the teacher will soon discover 
a difference in the character of the line 
made by the edges of the towel, as compared 
with the lines of the objects in the previous 
exercise—it is а softer line and not so rigid. 
Encouragé the children to express that 
difference in their drawing. In this way 
they will begin to realise line values. Addi- 
tions of border or fringe can be made to 


give interest and truthful representation, 


As alternatives to the above exercises, the 
teacher will find the following objects suit- 
able—a kitchen shovel, a whitewash brush, 
a flag, an open book, a window, a tenon 
saw, etc. (See Figs. 3-6.) During any odd 
minutes let the children practise the drawing 
of any square and oblong shapes to be seen in 
the room. 


XVI. SQUARE AND OBLONG SHAPES— 
PENCIL 


-en‏ س 


SHEET OF PAPER WITH ONE CORNER 
И TURNED Down 


Memory drawing.—Show the children а 
large coloured envelope with the enclosing 
side facing the children. Ask the children 
to look at the envelope and think of what 
they see. They may close their eyes and 
try to picture it, and then look at it again, 
In this way they will correct faulty percep- 
tions and make the mental image clearer, 
This observation should not occupy more 
than three minutes, when the envelope 
Should be removed. 

The children should now try to draw the 
envelope from memory. Care should be taken 
that the children are drawing thoughtfully 
and are making use of their mental impressions 
in their graphic effort. About ten minutes 
will suffice for them to complete the drawing, 
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т. Schook Bag. 2. Music Case. 3. Hanging Towel. 4. Whitewash Brush. 5. Open Book. 
6. Tenon Saw. ? 
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Make a general survey of the result, 
collect a few drawings and pin them to the 
blackboard. In this way the children who 
have made good copies will have their im- 
pressions verified, and those whose perceptions 
have been vague will quickly correct them. 


A useful addition would be to show the 
class a sheet of paper with one corner 
turned down, and ask them to draw that 


from memory. The test would show | | 
whether the triangular fold would fit the | 


corner of the shape from which it was taken. 


XVII. HANDWORK-—FOLDERS 


Handwork Preparation.—Paper, scissors 
and gummed coloured paper will be required 
for this lesson on the construction of enve- 
lopes from square and oblong shapes, Ask 
the children to draw a 6 in, square on their 
paper and halve the sides; join the halving 
points. Now cut out the square cleanly 
and fold the triangular shapes inwards to 
meet at the centre. Straighten out the 
folds. Now we have discovered the method 
of paper folding to make an envelope. Our 
model will not fasten so we must go a step 
farther. Cut out a 3in. square; halve the 
sides of the square and through the halving 
points draw a line projecting 3 in. beyond 
the square on each side, Join the ends of 
these lines to the corners of the Square, and 
then cut the shape out. Now fold the 
triangles as in the first exercise; commence 
with the left flap and then fold over the 
right. A little gum or Gloy will fasten these 
together. Now fold the bottom flap over 
and fasten it down by both edges, By folding 


PLAN OF AN ENVELOPE 


the top flap over and leaving it loose we 
have an envelope, By similar methods we 
can make an envelope of an oblong or rec- 
tangular shape and by a little ingenuity we 
can vary the shape of the flaps and devise 
some good patterns of envelopes, Figs. r and 2. 


Exercise 1.—By simple folding and the 
use of coloured gummed paper, attractive 
folders and cards can be made and decorated, 
1f stiff tinted paper is available, the result 
will be much more pleasing and satisfactory, 
A simple folder can be made by cutting out 
& rectangle and dividing and folding it into 
three parts. Trim the outer section by 
slicing off a triangle at each corner. With 
the coloured paper the children can decorate 
the outside with a border or an all-over 
pattern, and on the inside centre they may 
Place a wish or motto in neat script or other 
lettering. In the same way the children 
can invent cards,’ calendars or folders of 
their own design, and decorate them with 
the coloured cut-outs, Fig. 3, 


PLAN oF A FOLDER 
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` 2. Foolscap Envelope. 
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ХУШ. SQUARE AND OBLONG SHAPES— 
PASTEL 


(Colour Plate No. 162 D in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—The children will now be 
able to make drawings in charcoal of the 
required shapes, and they can apply their 
pastel to the right texture. As a preliminary 
test they should draw a 3in. square and 
apply blue pastel over its surface, Blue is 
difficult to manage and must be put down 
lightly in a first grade rendering, and colour 
must be added to reach the required texture 
afterwards. The children should work their 
colour horizontally, holding the pastel under 
the hand. The edges must be clean and 
tidy. 


Exercise 1.—Pin on the blackboard a blue 
envelope with a slip of red or yellow paper 
showing inside it hiding the flap (see Colour 
Plate). This will make a useful exercise in 
colour selection, in grading and the placing 
of one colour against another. Ask the 
children to choose the red pastel which 
corresponds to the red paper and apply 
the colour to the triangular shape first, 
This shape is small and will offer little 
difficulty. It will assist further to define 
the shape to be coloured in blue, In the 
same manner the blue should be selected 
and applied to the remaining shape. Great 
care will be necessary in working the blue 
against the red, but if the colour is applied 
in grades no blending should appear at the 
junction of the colours. The purpose of 
the lesson is to teach the clean and careful 
use of the chosen colours, 


Exercise 2.—A further exercise can be 
supplied by the use of a red coloured belt 
with a line of a different tint or colour. It 
is a simple shape with a small surface but 
it makes an interesting object. It should 
be displayed with both colours or tints 
showing (see Colour Plate). The exercise 
can be used for colour selection, but the 
children may proceed in their own way to 
make a rendering of the belt. With the use 
of a little charcoal and white they can 
represent the buckle. Possibly, too, some 
children will recognise and represent varia- 
tions of colour. Some children with good 
colour perception may desire to use yellow or 
purple to secure tints or tones of their colour, 


Exercise 8.—(‘‘Colour memory.") The 
colour perceptions of children are often 
overlooked, and there is a danger of neglecting 
them, The most vivid sense impressions of 


children are connected with colour, and the - 


teacher may gain much useful information 
by recapturing those impressions by an 
exercise in “colour memory." For this 
purpose the children may be asked to draw 
in colour something which belonged to their 
infancy—a knot of red hair ribbon, a red 
scarf, a red and yellow ball, a train signal, 
or a red and blue ninepin with a yellow ball, 
Each or any of these will serve our purpose 
to revive in a pleasurable manner the colour 
perceptions of the children, and incidentally 
the associations belonging to them. 


|, 
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XIX. HANDWORK—HOLDERS AND 
FOLDERS 


Introduction.—The teacher will be well 
advised to let each child keep a record of 
the drawings made for the various models 
constructed for this course. This will not 
only serve for the purposes of reference and 
order, but will form the correct training for 
handicraft of every kind. Such drawings 
should be kept in the pupil's own holder, 
and it is intended to construct such a holder 
in this lesson. 


Exercise l.—Each child will require a 
half sheet of brown paper 22in. long and 
I5 in. wide. Mark 2in. from the top along 
each of the long sides, and also 12 in. from 
the top along each of these sides. Draw 
lines across joining these points, to indicate 
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the folding lines. Mark 4 in. from the ends 
along the short sides at both top and bottom, 
and join these points by drawing two lines 
parallel to the long edges. Make a half-inch 
cut into the line across the paper 12 in. 
from the top. Fold the half-inch side 
borders inwards after cutting away 2in. 
from the top to give room for the flap to be 
folded. Fold the whole shape up along the 
middle line. Straighten and press all folding 
edges. Apply paste or Gloy to the outside 
of the half-inch flaps and fasten them neatly 
and securely together. The flap of the 
envelope can be shaped by marking off 
lin. from the corners along each side and 
cutting these top corners neatly off. Lettering 
can be added for the purpose of indicating 
the use of the holder—Handwork Drawings 
—and the owner's name. „А simple spot and 
line decoration will add greatly to its 
appearance, Fig. r, page 52. 


Exercise 2.—Further simple models of 
paper bags and envelopes may be devised 
by the use of rectangular shapes of paper, 
Fig. 2. The general method having been 
indicated by the teacher, the children will 
be able to devise some of their own choice. 
A little practice of this kind will lead them 
naturally to the preparation of paper 
folders. These may be made in a variety 
of shapes and may be used as programmes 
for concerts, school sports, etc., and тау * 
be suitably decorated, Fig. 3. 


Exercise 3.—Yet another form of picture 
folder is suggested by taking two strips 
gin. long and 3 in. wide and gumming them 
to each other at their centres to form a 
cross. The outside squares will be folded 
inwards along their dividing lines, Fig. 4. 


т. Paper Holder. 
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2. Decorated Envelope. 3. Greeting Folder. 


4. Picture Foider. 
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XX. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. тбт.В in the portfolio) , 


Introduction.—It will have been seen 
from the previous exercises that the art 
of colour grading presents an equal diffi- 
culty to almost every child, and that this 
difficulty can be removed only gradually 
by a.series of lessons in which a colour 
scale forms an important part. It is proposed 
in this lesson to compose a colour scale, 
and with it apply the training in colour 
grading to an object of indefinite form. The 
purpose of the lesson is to assist the children 
in colour selection and make some approach 
to true colour representation. Ask the 
children to draw a rin. square at the left 
centre of their paper, using a paper shape 
asa guide. They should mark the square K, 
this being the position for our key colour. 
Similar squares placed above and below 
in line with K, and at even distances, will 
serve for tints and tones. 


Exercise 1.—Having all equipment ready, 
the children should now take up some red 
body colour on their brushes and apply 
it to the square marked K. They should 
start from the centre апа work the colour 
to the edges of the square, cleanly and 
evenly. Now tell them that they are going 


to place lighter reds in the squares above 
K, and darker reds below K, marking the 
tints in order A, B, C . . . and the tones 
or shades a, b, c. . . . To the red colour 
on the palette add a little white, mix gently 
and paint on the square above K. Proceed 
in this way until the children have a series 
of tints grading almost to white paper. 
Brushes should now be cleansed with the 
rag, and to a new dab of red they can put 
a little black, and then apply the new tone 
to the square below K. Continue until a 
good dark red is obtained. In this way a 
colour scale has been prepared and the 
children have learnt how much added 
white or black is required to give a certain 
tint or tone. With this knowledge the 
children will be able to make a better choice 
of colour for their next exercise. 


Exercise 2.—We have left a wide space on 
the right-hand side of the paper to be used 
for painting a red bonbon, Fig. т. The 
teacher can show an ordinary bonbon or 
make one from crépe paper. After the 
children have noted its general shape and 
colour, it can be put away as it is not to 
be accurately drawn. With the red colour 
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and the free use of water, the children can 
paint the shape about six inches long. Tt 
is now a flat shape and the children will 
wish to show the lighter and darker parts 
of the bonbon. Refer them to the colour 
- scale, and leave them to select that which 
will suit their purpose. When they have 
chosen, they will recall how much white 
or black was required to produce square 
C or square b, etc, They can make their 
mixture and add carefully to the body 
colour of the bonbon. It will be interesting 
to compare these results with the exercise 
of the first lesson. 
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Exercise 8.—As a further exercise a stick 
of rhubarb will provide useful practice in 
the choice of grades of colour. The stick 
should be cut off just below the leaf, and 
shown to the children. Questions on the 
grade of colours to be used can be made 
in reference to the object, and these will 
enable the children to match their colour 
to the mental image formed after the 
rhubarb is removed. It is important that 
they should not be asked to draw the object. 
As its form is indefinite they will not be 
hinde-4 from making a shape which will 


accord with their colour perception, Fig. 2. 


ХХІ. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL ' 


Introduction.—We shall continue our prac- 
tice of drawing single leaf shapes by taking 
a few of those leaves which offer no difficulty 
in outline, being free from notches or serra- 
tions, and whose structure depends largely 
on the relation of outline to midrib. It 
is possible, in rural districts especially, for 
the children to supply the names of such 
leaves, and the teacher should have specimens 
of each to show tne class. Such simple 
leaves are those of the bay, laurustinus, 
aucuba, Portuguese laurel, syringa, apple, 
etc, 


Exercise 1.—Supply each child with a leaf 
of Portuguese laurel which is available at 
any time of the year both in town and 
country. Each child should place the leaf 
on the page opposite to that on which he 
istodraw. Referto the work of the previous 
lesson and to the clay model of the laurel 
leaf, and enquire how the new leaf com- 
pares with, and differs from, the first, The 
children can draw the leaf in the upper 
part of the page by first placing the line 
indicating the position of the midrib. It 
will be necessary to supervise the length 
of this line, for the majority of children 


probably have a faulty idea of the size 
of leaves. Invariably beginners represent 
plant forms on a small scale. If the children 
compare the length of the midrib with that. 
of their pencils they will generally be much 
surprised. Having done this the children 
will be reminded of the comparison made 
with the plain laurel and note the oval base 
of the leaf, the curves of the outline, and 
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the long point of the new shape, Fig. т. 
They may now draw the outline from the 
base to the tip of the leaf, allowing for 
the length of the stem. The line should be 
continuous and not scratched in by the 
children. In this way the grace and beauty 
of the line will be felt. The work should be 
light and delicate. When this has been 
done, ask the children to turn their leaves 
over and examine the midrib which leads 
to the stem. Careful observation will show 
them its continuity, and they will then be 
able to draw the stem truthfully. Lightly- 
drawn veins can next be indicated; these 


show how the leaf is fed. They should flow 
out of the midrib in a slight curve, and 
flow slightly upwards towards the outline. 
A vein drawn at a sharp angle is wrong. 


Exercise 9,—As a further exercise the 
leaf of the aucuba can be treated in a 
similar manner. The indentations are so 
slight as to offer no difficulty to the children, 
while the principle of structure is much the 
same. It is of course understood that the 
variegation of the leaf is to be ignored, as 
texture in drawing is not required at this 
stage, Fig. 5. 


XXII. HANDWORK AND DRAWING FROM 
NATURE 
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VY 


Preparation—This lesson will require 
preparatory handwork to assist the child- 
mind in appreciating the structure of leaf 
shapes which involve lobes and a simple 
form of radiation. Each child should have 

° а fairly large ivy leaf, clay and modelling 
tools. The clay must be pressed out flatly 
in the shape of a five-sided figure. It should 
be pressed down flat and smooth, and 
should cover a surface a little larger than 
that covered by the leaf itself. With the 
pointing stick draw a line from the point 
of the figure to the centre of its base. This 
line should form a gentle curve like the 
midrib of the leaf. Similar curves may be 
indicated from the other lobes to the same 
point. With the lining tool mark the shape 
of the leaf within one of the sides of the 


model, and pare away the clay. Do the 
same with the opposite side, and so on 
with the next pair of sides, using the vein 
as a guide for distance, The base line needs 
care, and should be pared in halves from a 
circular opening on the midrib just above 
the base where the ribs meet, A short stem 
made from the waste clay can now be added 
to meet the midrib, and it should correspond 
in thickness to the natural stem. 


Exercise 1.—The children will retain their 


ivy leaves and prepare to make a drawing - 


of them in their books. Refer them to the 


ray lines in their lesson on circular leaf forms, ^ 


and remind them of the five lines drawn on 
their clay model. These were directed to 


> 
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the points of a five-sided shape—like the 
end of a haystack. Let the children draw 
this shape very lightly and-put the ray lines 
in position. This is the general plan of the 
leaf and the drawing of such leaves may be 
"prepared in this way. The children will 
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remember marking the irregular curve for 
the outline on their clay model. These lines 
can now be indicated with the pencil. When 
the five lobes are completed in this way, 
the stem can be drawn. Good practice can 
be obtained by placing the leaf in new 
positions. It will train the eye to see the 
midrib as a guide to these positions, and 
prepare the mind for placing the leaves 
correctly on a spray later on, * 


Exercise 2.—The leaf of the sycamore will 
provide a useful addition to this exercise, 
for it is larger than the ivy leaf and its 
outline is irregular. The leaves distributed 
should be of fairly mature age, as the young 
leaves are not definitely characteristic. It is 
useful for the teacher to make a rough 
sketch of the plan of the leaf, indicating the 
radials and the curves at the junctions of 
the separate lobes. If the children add the 
veins they must note that they are directed 
to the points of the serrations. In the 
fruiting season the tree provides abundant 
seed pods which make an interesting addi- 
tion to the drawing and lend themselves to 
design. 


' XXIII. IMAGINATIVE DRAWING—PENCIL, 
PASTEL OR BRUSH 


Introduction—The child's imagination is 
aroused by the senses of touch, hearing and 
smell, and around these impressions associa- 
tions are gathered. From these impressions 
each child produces a mental picture which 
he can express graphically. Thus a train 
whistle, the scent of hay, or the touch of 
something warm will each recall some scene 
complete with the elements for a picture. 
The teacher should make use of this fact 
and encourage the children’s activity of 
mind by providing them with opportunities 
for drawing their impressions. 


Exercise.—Prepare the children by telling 
them that a sound is going to be made to 
which they must listen with closed eyes, 
They are afterwards to draw anything of 
which the sound reminds them. When all 
are ready with closed eyes, take up a saw 
and cut across a piece of wood, Let the 
sound be unmistakable, and immediately 
put the saw and wood out of sight. Now 
the children can draw what has been sug- 
gested to them, For girls it would be suitable 
to slit a piece of calico—a sound heard at 
home, or in the needlework class or at a 
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draper's shop. The drawings produced will 
be varied and interesting and will afford 
the children splendid scope for exhibiting 
their unaided work. 

The ringing of a small bell, the filing of a 


piece of iron, the smell of a Шу and many. 
such examples which occur to the teacher 
can be used for calling forth imaginative 
drawing of this kind. For such a lesson the 
medium used may be pencil, pastel or brush. 


““ SNAPSHOT ” 


DRAWING 


x DE BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING 


(Coloured Plate No. 161 C in the portfolio.) 


Preparatory handwork.—The teacher will 
distribute to each child scissors, red and 
yellow gummed papers and circular discs 
2in. and rin. diameter. Ask the children 
to place the larger disc upon their yellow 
paper and cut out the circular shape. Let 
them cut out several of the smaller discs 
from the red paper. They have now a large 


yellow disc and several small red ones. Take 
the yellow disc and fold it across its centre. 
Fold it once more and then flatten it out. 
The light creases will show the disc divided 


into four parts, Fig. т. Fold each of the 
smaller red discs into eight sections, and 
with the scissors cut across the creases. This 
will give a number of cut-out shapes, Fig. 2. 
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Exercise 1.—Ask the children to draw an 
oblong (4in. by 3in.) on the top half of 
their drawing page, and allow them to 
arrange these shapes in a pattern within 
the oblong. Let them make trials, and where 
good patterns have been made the children 
may fasten them down, Fig. 3. Now let them 
cut out an oblong of yellow gummed paper, 
fasten it on their page below the previous 
exercise and repeat the pattern—or a new 
arrangement—on the yellow ground, Fig. 4. 


Exercise 2.—The children can now apply 
their pattern work to the yellow disc. The 
teacher will ask them to gum the large yellow 
disc also in the bottom part of their page, 
keeping the middle crease on the paper in an 
upright position. They can now take one of 
their small red shapes and place it at the top 
of the disc so that its point is directed to 
the centre and its curve touches the outside 
` of the disc, Fig. 5. Gum this shape down. 
Now take up the shapes and fit them round 
the disc with their curves touching the 
outside ring and with their points towards 
the centre of the disc. When all the shapes 
have been placed in position, the children 
will have an interesting flowerlike pattern 
with a starlike centre, Fig. 5. The pattern 
can be completed by cutting out a small 
circle of red paper which can be gummed 
over the centre. 


Art occupation.—It is an interesting and 
enjoyable art occupation to utilise a simple 
tune for illustrating rhythm in pattern work. 
Some music produces a mental picture, and 
pattern can suggest rhythm. The teacher 
will give the children a piece of tinted paper 
on which they are to place a simple border 
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pattern. A little blackboard guidance will 
show them how to space their border, where 
to place a title, “The Jolly Miler,” and 
also where to draw lines on which to print, 
in careful script, the first two lines of the 
song. The rhythm can be shown by writing 
the air on the blackboard thus: 


(m |1:—:1 | se:—: m | d':—:d' | t:—:r'} 
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Now if the children take their shapes, they 
can make a border which will illustrate the 
metre of their lines:—two shapes, a space; 
two shapes, a space,—and so on. Place the 
pattern for the first line at the top of the 
page, and the pattern for the second line at 
the bottom. They will now have made a 
title page with much interest and meaning 
for them, and they will learn to look for 
these things in similar devices, Fig. 6. 
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XXV. HANDWORK- BOOK COVERS 


Introduction.— Practical exercise in paper 
folding and cutting is provided by making 
a paper cover for a book. The particular 
book to be covered should first be considered, 
and after observation of the book lying on 
its back with both its covers extended and 
the pages held at right angles, a few ques- 
tions should be asked in order to discover 
the size of the paper required for a cover. 
The chief measurements which determine this 
will be elicited by the teacher—the all-over 
length and breadth, and the flaps for folding. 
These will be combined in a rectangle measur- 
ing the total length and breadth required 
for the cover. 


Exercise 1.—Let the children make careful 
measurements of the cover and apply these 
measurements to their drawing. It is not 
sufficient to place the book down and use 
guide lines. Both back and front covers 
should be drawn in from accurate measure- 
ments. The space left between them should 
correspond to the back of the book. Having 
decided on the amount of fold to allow, 
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mark the distance from each corner on the 
long and short sides of the rectangle which 
represents the actual size of the book. 
These points should be joined by lines 
parallel to the edges. The whole figure 
should now be cut out, and shaped flaps 
cut at the top and bottom of the backing 
surface. Neatly shape the corners by the use 
of a ruler and 45? set square. Place the 
ruler perfectly level across the top half of 
the paper, and the set square so that its 
sloping edge passes through the angle 
representing the corner of the book. Draw 
a line along the sloping edge to meet the 
lines enclosing the flap. By turning the 
set square and sliding it along, the opposite 
corner can be treated. This should be done 
for all the corners. The lines indicate where 
the corners are to be cut. The cutting should 
now be done, and also the wedge-shaped 
openings for the top and bottom of the 
back of the book. 

The cover is now ready for the book, 
which should be placed carefully over the 
lines corresponding to its shape. First 
insert the wedge shapes into the backing 
cloth at the top and bottom, and holding 
the pages in the left and right hands alter- 
nately, fold in the sides carefully and fasten 
them down, The flaps at the top and 
bottom should be treated similarly. If the 
cover is not to be permanent, it is wiser 
not to fix the flaps but to adopt the method 
of folding the corners of the cover instead 
of shaping. This may be done by folding 
the top edge of the corner between the 
outside of the book and the paper cover. 
This will keep the cover in position if it is 
carefully squared and pressed down, Fig. 3. 


Exercise 2.—Another suitable exercise is 
the making of a card case. It would be 
advisable for the teacher to prepare a model, 
and unfold it for the observation of the 
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1. Covering а Book. 2. Plan of a Book Cover, - 3. Folding a Co 
5. Card Case, Ea 
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PLAN ОР А CARD CASE 


class. This will enable the children to note 
the position of the creases, the number 
of pockets, the position of the flaps, and the 
amount of paper required for the model. 
These facts should be supplied by the 
children and afterwards applied to their 
working drawing, Fig. 5. The all-over 
measurements should not be less than 


XXVI. POLYGON 


Preparatory handwork.—Each child should 
.have some coloured paper from which to 
cut a 2in. square. When this is done, the 
square should be folded across. Where the 
corners meet, two small marks should be 
placed along the sides at equal distances 
from the corner. This should be done at 
both top and bottom. With the scissors 
clip off the corner and place the pieces on 
one side. Now open out the coloured paper 
and we have found a new shape developed 
from the square. 


8in. by 4in. In the accompanying dia- 
gram, the development of the card case is 
shown. n 

Exercise 9.—A covering for a. school 
writing block, made from tinted paper, 
makes a useful exercise and lends itself 
to pattern making and lettering, Fig. 4. 


SHAPES—PENCIL 


Let the children look well at this shape 
and say what they notice about it—its 
upright and level lines, the nature of the 
sloping lines, and its many corners (poly-gon), 
in this case eight. With pieces of odd paper 
folded and cut in this way, let the children 
discover some of the variations of this 
shape. 


Exercise 1.—The children can now draw 
a 2in. square in their books and fit their 
coloured shape into it. Then fit into the 
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corners the small pieces which were cut 
away. Look well at the shape left. They 
will now halve each side of the square and 
draw lines of equal distance on each side of 
the halving points, referring to their shape. 
Now join the ends of these lines and the 
drawing of the shape is complete, Fig. т. 


Exercise 2.—Pin a large luggage label 
on-the blackboard and the children will 
note the same kind of shape which they 
made with a rectangular piece of paper. 
They can draw this easily by the same 
method, adding the hole and string, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 3.—As the objects suggested by 
this shape can be quickly drawn, a further 
exercise is given—a finger plate of the 
same pattern, Fig. 3. The object should 
be fastened on the blackboard against 
white paper so that its shape is clearly seen, 


Its length is its most noticeable feature, 
and it can be emphasised by pointing out 
that it is made up of several squares. How 
many? In this way the difficulty of propor- 
tion will be largely removed. The children 
should not draw it in squares but indicate 
the general shape as they perceive it by 


. drawing two long lines and placing the top 


and bottom where their observation suggests. 
The corners can then be indicated. Any 
further ornament can be suggested in simple 
lines by the children at the teacher's dis- 
cretion. 

If further practice is necessary, ticket 
Shapes, trays or panels for lettering can be 
used, Figs. 4 and 5. A harder but more 
interesting exercise is the front of an octag- 
onal loud-speaker, Fig. 6. 

Note that hexagon shapes can be similarly 
used by making the circle shape in coloured 
paper and cutting across the curved outlines. 


.XXVII. MEMORY DRAWING—PENCIL, 
PASTEL OR BRUSH 


Introduction.—In this lesson on memory 
drawing it is not intended to exercise per- 
ceptions stored in the memory—as a direct 
exercise would do—but rather to discover 
what perceptions aré made in a short period 
of time. The object chosen is a clothes peg, 
for this involves little difficulty in drawing 
but provides a useful test of intelligent 
observation, 


Exercise 1—Supply the class with some 
pegs of the split wood type and give the 
children the opportunity of both handling 
and examining them for a few minutes, 
This method of observation is preferable 
to the teacher holding a single peg before 
the class. The pegs should then be collected 
and the children asked to draw their impres- 
sions of a peg. Let the children choose 


their own position, for it is quite possible 
that some will like to show the third dimen- 
Sion or thickness which they have dis- 
covered by handling the peg. The children 
should work freely without criticism. When 
they have completed their drawings the 
teacher will quickly discover the general 
faults. Individual faults such as small 
drawings or poor line work can be dealt 
with separately. The general fault may be 
lack of observation in the construction of 
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board sketches in order to show these points 
more clearly In memory drawing it is 
important that faulty perceptions should 
be corrected at once; it is not sufficient to 
tell the children that their drawing is wrong, 


for in such work as this they require con- - 


structive criticism, 


Exercise 2.—The lesson may be completed 
by an exercise on the direct memory method. 
This should be in the nature of something 
interesting. Boys may be asked to draw 
a partly-opened penknife, while girls can 


draw a purse, Children delight in drawing : 


these personal possessions, and the memory 


XXVIII. ELLIPSE 
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will be actively stimulated by the effort to 
reproduce them. The children should be 
allowed full scope to express graphically 
all that they wish. Such freedom often 
discovers native ability, and the charm of 
drawing unfettered by instruction may 
frequently be encouraged with advantage. 

The medium used for memory drawing 
need not be confined to the pencil. Some 
children will do excellent work with the 
pastel or brush, and although many drawings 
will appear somewhat disappointing, it is 
only fair that the more proficient ‘should 
have an opportunity of showing their 
ability. 


SHAPES—PASTEL 
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ELLIPSE SHAPES 


Introduction.—By means of pastel drawing, 
this lesson will mark the first approach 
to the representation of objects showing 
the third dimension. This does not imply 
the introduction of the principles of per- 
spective, but the expression of those prin- 
ciples by the aid of shapes. The method 
Suggested is both useful and effective at 
this stage. There is no necessity to teach 
rules which will more easily be acquired 
later with colour shapes as a background. 


Preparation—Cover the surface of a 
cylindrical paper or cardboard box with 
blue paper, and its ends with yellow paper. 
A large disc of red paper should be shown 
by the teacher and used for the purpose of 
illustrating the fact that the ellipse is the 
fore-shortened circle. The teacher should 
hold the disc at the ends of a diameter and 
slowly revolve it so that the children see 


the red circle gradually changing its shape. 
The distance between the teacher’s hands 
remains the same, but the diameter at right 
angles grows shorter until the disc becomes 
а line. The experiment should be carried 
out by holding the disc both vertically and 
horizontally. 


Exercise 1— Now refer the children to 
the coloured cylinder and by raising it or 
lowering it provide new views of the yellow 
disc. Ask the children to show with yellow 
pastel what they see when the disc isin a 
certain position. This will be varied by 
showing additional Positions, and the chil- 
dren will easily express these changes on 
their paper. 

Now the children are repared to draw 
the cylinder. They can ea put in the 
ellipse as they view it, and fit to this shape 
the blue shape of the surface. This will 
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offer little difficulty particularly if the base 
is shown to the class, for they can then 
see that the base curve corresponds—very 
nearly—to the curve at the top. The reason 
for the differences that they show will come 
later. In this way, by the consideration of 
shape only, the children will have expressed 
length, breadth and thickness. 


Exercise 2.—Many objects will be sug- 
gested by the cylindrical shape, and the 
children will realise that they have entered 
upon a new phase of their drawing. For 
our object we have chosen a tea can (omitting 
its lid), Fig. 2. As it stands on the table 
we see two shapes, a white one and a blue 
one. The white shape is like the yellow disc 
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on the cylinder and forms the opening of the 
can. This can be drawn in pastel and the 
blue shape fitted to it as before. The usual 
precautions as to the application of colour 
are necessary, and the teacher will try to 
secure drawings with clean edges and even 
texture. The children may be encouraged to 


express grades of colour produced by light. 


Exercise 8.—For the next exercise a 
coloured bowl may be drawn by the same 
method. The bowl should be of a simple 
colour scheme with good lines, Fig. 3. 

Other objects suitable for this lesson are 
a paint can, tambourine, pot of jam, jug, 
vase, saucepan, basin, washing-bowl and 
canisters of various kinds, 


XXIX. PASTEL DRAWING 


(Colour Plate No. 163 C in the portfolio.) 


COLOUR BLENDING 


Introduction.—It is now possible to go a 
step further with our pastel drawing and 
use the primary colours to find the secon- 
daries, The children will remember the 


lesson in which the red and yellow balls . 


were used, and the teacher will show these 
again. With these two colours we are going 
to make a new colour, Provide the children 


with a good red and a chrome yellow, 
Now show an orange-coloured ball, and ask 
the children which of the primaries it is 
most like. It is more yellow than red: 
yellow is the predominant colour. We are 
to blend yellow with red by mixing grains 
of powdered colour as we mix paints with 
water. 


TEACHING OF DRAWING AND HANDWORK 


Exercise 1.—Оп a pastel paper draw with 
charcoal a rectangle about біп. long and 
2in. broad. Divide the rectangle into three 
parts. Over the whole surface place a first 
grade covering of yellow (the predominant 
colour). From the end of the first third of 
the rectangle, add a first grade covering of 
red. We shall see one third yellow and two 
thirds reddish-yellow. Оп the last third 
add yellow, working the colour in the form 
of a figure 8, and the new colour—orange— 
will appear, Fig. r. Our rectangle shows not 
only our new colour, but the steps by which 
we produced it. We shall work in a similar 
way to produce green and violet when we 
have the opportunity. 


Exercise 2.—Place the yellow and red 
balls from the Froebel gift box in view of 
the class, leaving a good space between 
them; place a background of the same 
coloured paper as the children are using. 
The children will now draw in a row on 
their paper three equal circles. In the first 
and second circles they will place a covering 
of yellow; in the last circle they will place a 
covering of red. Now by adding red to the 
middle circle they will make a reddish- 
yellow colour. To this they will add yellow— 
as in the rectangle—and soon an orange 
ball will appear. Place the orange ball 
between the yellow and red, and give the 
children the opportunity of comparing their 
work with the actual colours. Here again 
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the copy on the Colour Plate illustrates the 
method, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 8.—Show the class a large clean 
carrot and ask the children about its colour. 
It is orange in colour, but different from the 
orange colour they have already made, 
Instead of yellow showing most strongly, 
the orange colour is reddish. The red pre- 
dominates in this case. The children can 
draw the carrot and they will remember 
that while they are to blend yellow with 
red, the red will be used first’ and last. 


-This exercise will afford a useful experiment 


with colour and will be of great assistance 
in colour selection. Tints and tones can 
be added by the careful use of black and 
white. This needs great care in pastel 
drawing and may be done only by light 
application, Fig. 3. Later on a better 
method will be used. 


Oral—Test the children’s memory of 
colour by showing orange-coloured papers 
and asking them which is most like the 
orange ball, and which like the carrot. Can 
they give the reason? Other objects can 
be recalled—an orange, a cricket bat, a 
marigold, tool handles, etc. Finally, if the 
teacher will cut out shapes of yellow and 
red tissue paper and fasten them overlapping 
each other on the window pane in a good 
light, the children will see the orange colour 
on the overlay, Fig. 6. 


XXX. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 


Introduction.—If possible, provide each 
child with a simple spray—not more than 
two or three leaves,—of oak. This spray 
is chosen because it is easily obtained and 
the leaves are irregular in shape. The 
children. should have pointed pencils for 
their nature drawing, and their sprays should 
be placed on the opposite page of the book 


in which they are about to draw. Give 
some preliminary instruction on the best 
method of examining the spray, and with 
a typical spray make the analysis clear by 
drawing on the blackboard. This first lesson 
on sprays needs broad treatment; so begin 
by pointing out the direction of the midribs 
and how the spray is built up on the stem, 
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Fig. т. This method seems to be the most 
rational, and forms a definite plan of work. 
Indicate the build by illustration, and 
insist on the necessity for a plan of work 
as the usual procedure in a drawing of this 
kind. Children rarely perceive a spray of 
foliage as a whole, but they must be guided to 
do so. If left to their own methods they will 
begin without a plan and the parts of their 
drawing will have no relation to one another. 


Exercise 1.—The children should examine 
the spray 'of two leaves which lies before 
them, and trace in the air over the spray 
the direction of the stem and midribs. This 
action will supply an additional reason for 
their method of. drawing. They can now 
draw the main lines on their paper. Time 
spent on this preliminary work is valuable 
at this stage. Length, direction and con- 
tinuity of line must be secured. Ask the 
children to close their eyes and say how 


many indentations there are on one side“ 


of the oak leaf. Experience shows that the 
numbers. are usually exaggerated, and the 
majority of children will answer that there 
are seven or eight. Let them open their 
eyes and count; their surprise will stimulate 
their memory and their effort. They can 
now draw the larger leaf, noticing at the 
same time the position of the neighbouring 


leaf, In drawing the leaf they should begin 


at the top of the midrib and draw down to 
its base. This method helps the children 
to produce continuity of line and it assists 
the sense of direction back to the stem. 
The second leaf can be drawn in the same 
way. Up to the present we have thought 
of the leaf shapes. Now look at the spaces 
between the lobes of the leaves and compare 
them with the spaces between the leaves of 
the spray. This is an important part of the 
lesson and should initiate a method always 
to be used. When sprays are supported 
in clay, the leaves will take their natural 
positions and in consequence there will be 
natural spaces. Look for these in every 
exercise on plant form, for they will be 
found almost as characteristic as the leaf 
shapes. The children can now make their 
joints and draw the stem. Much of the 
drawing will be crude, but in a further 
lesson details will be dealt with, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 2.—A simple spray of ivy will 
form the next exercise in which the same 
methods can be adopted. The leaf has been 
already dealt with in a previous lesson, and 
after the first planning of the spray, simple 
lines of radiation for the chief veins will be 
added to assist the leaf shape. Correct the 
tendency to draw the leaves too small—so 
common in nature drawing—and endeavour 
to secure good, clean line work, Fig. 3. 


XXXI. HANDWORK—ACTION FIGURES 


Introduction.—This lesson is given to as- 
sist the drawing of figures such as may be 
required for imaginative or illustrative 
drawing. It takes the form of constructing 
simple action figures which may be adjusted 
to express certain attitudes or postures. 
By the use of these quaint figures the 
children will realise that it is easier to draw 
figures in action than to make the rigid 
dummies which most of them draw for 
purposes of illustration. 


Exercise.—Provide the usual cutting out 
materials with cardboard, and if possible 
metal eyelets which can be secured with a 
punch. (String knotted closely may be used 
as a substitute for the eyelets.) Use the 
blackboard to illustrate the parts and joints 
of the figures only, leaving the children to 
choose their own shapes. The drawings 
should first be made separately—head and 
neck, trunk, arms and legs. The total 
length of the figures should be about 3 in, 
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1. Plan for Spray. ^ 2. Oak. 3. Ivy. 4. Sycamore. 
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PARTS OF A. HUMAN FIGURE IN CARDBOARD 


and the simplest shapes will do. The head 
and neck should be drawn in one piece; 
the trunk and limbs may be straight or 
shaped as the children fancy, but the arms 
and legs must be in two pieces. 

When these have been drawn, they should 
be cut out, and the teacher will either fix 
and punch the eyelets, or distribute strings 
which can be used to make the joints, but 
they must be knotted closely and neatly 
With plasticine fastened to the feet these 
little figures will stand; and by adjusting 
the parts many actions can be illustrated. 
To secure better results the hands and feet 
can also be jointed. The children should 
use their figures by posing them for definite 
actions suggested by the teacher—walking, 
running, sitting, bending, pulling; Some 
of these positions should be drawn by the 
children in a series of quick studies, Action 
lines are chiefly to be looked for, as it is 
expression of movement that will make 
their drawings virile. Attempts at delinea- 
tion of features, dress, etc., will be made 
by promising imaginative children, and this 
should be encouraged, particularly where 


there is obvious intelligence behind the 
effort, 


MODELLED Oak LEAF 


Alternative exercise,—The lesson outlined 
above may be replaced by clay modelling 
as an aid to nature drawing. The lesson 
on a simple oak spray or an ivy spray will 
be amplified in this way. The method 
adopted in planning the drawing will be 
followed in using the clay, except that the 
leaf joint only will indicate the direction 
of the midrib, the leaves being modelled 
and placed in line with such a joint. 
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XXXII. PASTEL DRAWING 


Introduction.—Continuing the work of 
colour blending, this lesson will deal with 


the preparation of green and violet from . 


primary colours, The teacher cam supply 
a simple illustration with some tissue papers 
coloured red, blue and yellow. Place the 
yellow and blue papers partly overlapping 
in a good light against the window pane. 
The class will see that the resulting colour 
is green, Similarly, if red and blue papers 
are shown overlapping, a violet colour will 
be given. This suggests what we have to 
do to produce these colours with pastels. 


Exercise 1—Draw with charcoal a rec- 
tangle 6 in. long and 2 in. wide, and fill in the 
shape with the first grade of yellow. Having 
marked off the thirds of the shape, add blue 
to two thirds of the shape, leaving one third 
yellow. Now add yellow to the third division, 
working the colours well together. Green is 
produced which is light in tint. Enquire 
which colour predominates in the mixture. 
Why? What would happen if the blue were 
put down first and last? In this way the 
children will find out how to produce a bright 
green which is yellowish, or a dark green which 
is bluish, such as is seen in evergreens. Our 
rectangle illustrates the process of prepara- 
tion, Fig. т, page 74. А similar method of 
working with red and blue will give violet. 


Exercise 2.—Distribute leaves of the prim- 
rose or any other pale green leaf of simple 
shape, and let the children draw the leaf 
directly with yellow pastel. They can then 
practise their colour blending on its surface 
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to produce the colour of the leaf. The 
midrib can be indicated by a line of white 
drawn lightly over the green. The mottled 
texture can be left unless the children feel 
that they can indicate it by the use of dark 
green. To add interest, a primrose could be 
drawn beside theleaf. If the primrose is not 
available, other suitable leaves and flowers can 
be substituted and treated on similar lines, 


Additional work.—The leaf of the aucuba 
makes an interesting exercise for the render- 
ing of light and dark green on the same 
leaf. This could be attempted if it is possible 
for the children to have a small spray with 
one or two leaves and a berry. The drawing 
of this simple leaf is an excellent exercise 
and may be used at the discretion of the 
teacher, Fig. 3, page 74. 


Exercise 3.—The teacher can make the 
next exercise interesting if it takes the form 
of an abstract illustration. Let the children 
draw a rectangle 3in. wide and 5in. long. 
Indicate by simple lines in charcoal the 
silhouette of trees and a full moon, Fig. 4. 
The whole rectangle can be covered with 
dark blue with the exception of the circle 
of the moon and the tree mass at the bottom. 
The moon can be filled in with orange and 
the tree mass treated by colour blending 
to produce violet. Care must be exercised 
to see that the edges are cleanly rendered 
and the texture smooth and even. This 
does not suggest rubbing, a practice which 
should never be allowed. The children will 
be pleased to add a title to their picture. 
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BRUSHWORK—COLOUR BLENDING 


(Colour Plate No. бг D in the portfolio.) 


Preparation.—Obtain a number of yellow 
papers of good colour and exhibit them to 
the class. A few questions will suffice to 
test the power of colour perception in the 
class, and this will be further tested if the 
children are asked to give the names of any 
objects of the same colour as a paper shown. 
For future guidance note any errors of 
perception shown by the children. A valu- 
able list of objects for class use may well 
result from the questioning. Yellow objects 
—a duster, reels of silk, a banana and a 
lemon—should now be shown, together with 
the papers which match the objects selected 
by the children, In this way children are pre- 
pared for the exercise on colour scale which 
follows. The usual requisites having been 
distributed, the children can begin their 
work, 


Exercise l.—Refer the children to the 
scale of reds made in a previous lesson, and 
ask them to draw similar rin. squares on 
the left-hand side of their books, lettering 
them as before. Now in the square marked 
K place a shape of even body colour in 
chrome yellow. Ask the children if they 
think that they will have as many tints 
and tones as in the red scale. Why? This 
is important, as in a later lesson on tone 
values, this question will be referred to 
again. By adding a little white to the yellow 
obtain a lighter tint, and so continue through- 
out the scale. In a similar way, by adding 
a little lampblack, prepare a few darker 
shades. Encourage great care in the mak- 
ing of the scale. Hurrying the work may 
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impair the value of the training at this stage, 
Fig. I. 

Exercise 2.—The children are now to 
paint a banana, and should be shown the 
fruit and asked to find the colour grade 
which most nearly. matches its general 
colour. Let them paint a wet patch of 
clear water resembling the general shape 
of the banana. Then remove the fruit, and 
tell the children to make a little mixture— 
adding white or black as required—from 
the yellow, and paint in the general shape 
ofa banana. Direct them to use their colour 
scale from which to select tints or tones 
to render the lighter and darker parts. 
It is possible that some children will wish 
to add other effects which they have 
observed. This may be encouraged, even 
though the result may be crudely set 
down, for such children are seeking after 
truthful expression, and promising members 
of the class-should not be compelled to con- 
form to the pace of normal progress, Fig. 4. 

A further useful exercise will be provided 
by a lemon, Its rather indefinite shape and 
its different colour value will give a new 
test in colour selection. Let the children 
proeeed by similar methods to those used in 
the previous exercise, having first referred to 
the colour scale for their initial effort, Fig. 5. 

Afterwards collect a few good copies of 
each of the foregoing exercises, pin them to 
the blackboard, and with the actual objects 
in full view let the class assess their merits. 
Unconsciously the children will revive and 
deepen their colour-sense impressions, 
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XXXIV. DRAWING FROM DICTATION— 
PENCIL 


Introduction.— Tell the children that they 
are to draw from the instructions dictated 
to them. They are to express their ideas of 
direction, length and division of lines, 
parallels, etc., without any aid but their 
pencil, paper and their own intelligence. 

The teacher will dictate as follows, giving 
the children time to follow the instructions 
carefully and thoughtfully: 


1. Draw a level line 4 in. long across your 
book about 4in. from the bottom of 
the page. 

2. Put a mark dividing the line into two 
parts. 


3. Through that mark draw an upright 
line 7 in. long. 

4. On this line place a mark гіп. from the 
bottom. 

5. Through this point draw a level line 
6 in. long, with 3 in. on each side of the 
upright line. 

6. Join the ends of the level lines. 

7. On the top level line mark jin. on 
each side of the upright line. 

8. At those points draw two upright lines, 
2 in. long and join their ends, 

9. rin. farther up the upright line draw a 
level line 2 in. long evenly on each side; 
join thé'énds with the last line you drew. 

10. On the highest level line mark jin. 
on each side of the upright line and draw 
upright lines—one 3in. long and the 
other 2in. long. Join their ends. 

ll.Now place a circle about rin. in 
diameter on the right end of your 
longest line. 

12. Complete your candle by adding a wick, 


Collect a few copies at random, pin them 
on the blackboard and permit the children 
to discuss them. One good copy should be 
included for comparison. The children will 
relieve the teacher of any mecessity for 
remarking upon the drawings, for they will 
quickly discover any faults. The teacher 
may find it necessary to draw attention to 
line work, as some children carrying out this 
kind of drawing hesitate and lack freedom. 
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XXXV. HANDWORK—A FOLDER BOOK 


Introduction.—Sufficient practice has now 
been acquired to ensure a fair facility in 
handwork, and the children will be interested 
in adapting paper folding to make a book. 


Exercise 1l.—Provide each child with a 
strip of paper about 18in. long and 4in. 
wide. Place this on the desk with its length 
lying from left to right. Measure the paper 
into 3 in. lengths both at the top and bottom, 
and by lines joining these points indicate 
where-the creases will come, Taking hold 
of the paper at the second crease from 
the left, fold it over and crease it down 
firmly and exactly over the left-hand edge 
of the paper. Fold the fourth crease over 
similarly and repeat with the sixth; this will 
leave the first and last folds free for lining. 

Two pieces of cardboard will be required to 
make the covers. They should be 41 in. long 
and 3} in. wide. Cover the outer side of the 
card carefully with gummed coloured paper, 
bringing the folds neatly over to the inner 
side. Now mark }in. from all the corners 
. of the inner side along both the length 
and the breadth, and join by neat lines 
parallel to the edges. This will give a 


rectangle exactly the size of the lining folds, 


which should now be carefully adjusted to 
this rectangle and fastened down. Adjust 
both cards in the same way, forming a front 
and back covering to the folder. In the 
brushwork and pattern lesson the tinted 
cover can be decorated with suitable cut- 
outs. This book will form a useful holder 
for small photographs, or a collection of 
cigarette cards, Figs. I, 2, 3 and 4. 
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Exercise 2.—Another useful folder can 
be made similar to the familiar road maps 
and town plans which are such a puzzle to 
open and close. As a large piece of paper 
is required for this exercise, a newspaper 
page may be used. The news sheet should 
lie on the desk with the headlines at the 
top. Taking hold of the top corners, the 
paper should be folded over to the bottom, 
creased across the middle and smoothed 
down with the ruler. Taking hold of the 
bottom corners, the sheet should now be 
folded again across the middle upwards. 
This gives us a long strip of folded paper 
which in turn must now be folded from left 
to right. Divide its length into eight equal 
rectangles divided by creasing lines. Fold 
number three crease over to fit number 
one (not the outside edge); number five 

“to meet number three; and number seven 
to meet number five. The rectangles at the 
ends are free, and to these we must apply 
our covers. The title cover will be placed on 
the extreme left and must be fastened upside 

* down, The back cover will be placed on the 
rectangle at the extreme right and will also 
be upside down. In this way our folder will 
correspond with folder maps and plans, and 
as we open it the reading on the inside will 
be correctly placed, Figs. 5 and 6. 

The teacher will find it helpful to ask some of 
the children to repeat the method, using their 
folders to explain the process. An actual folder 
map shown to illustrate the lesson further 
would be useful at the end of this lesson, as 
a contrast to the method by investigation 
which has been used in previous exercises. 
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HANDWORK—A ForpER Book 


. 
I. Paper Folder. 2. Cover Lining. 3. Cover Decoration. 4. Card Holder. 


5. Newspaper Folding 
6. Folder Map. 
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x BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 162 A in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—It is proposed to continue 
the colour scale exercises in this lesson. 
The primaries will be completed by con- 
structing a scale of blue. For the purpose 
of introducing this, blue papers. will be 
required, and the usual apparatus for the 
brushwork lesson. Supply each child with 
the necessary blue (cobalt), and white and 
black colours. These, if possible, should be 
good body colour. If the usual water colours 
only are in use, strong colour must be used 
from which to make the scale. The children 
will draw their inch squares (as before) 
on the left side of their book, the first one, 
K, being placed at the left centre, with 
squares above and below for tints and 
tones, 


Exercise 1—The children know how to 
make their first wash in square K by using 
the pure colour so that the square when 
finished exactly matches the paint on their 
palette. They can now proceed carefully 
to add a little white, and place a wash of 


the new tint in the next square above. ' 


This can be continued until they have 
graded their colour to the lightest blue. 
Brushes must now be well rinsed and 
cleansed with the rag. This being done, 
they can proceed similarly to grade their 
tones or shades of blue by adding degrees 
of black. The scale should be lettered as 
before. (See Colour Plate.) 


Exercise 2. Oral work.—Display a few 
blue papers in turn, asking the children to 
choose from their scale the tint or tone 
which corresponds to that of the paper 
shown. Enquire which letter of the scale 
is the clue, This is necessary in order to 
find to what extent colour selection is really 


e 


developing. The selection of colour can be 
further exercised by the use of a few well- 
known blue -objects which can be shown 
to the class, e.g. a girl's dress, а boy's tie; 
or articles such as a sugar bag, a skein of 
light blue wool, or a teacher's marking 
pencil. The class can spend a short time 
choosing their scale colour which matches 
the article displayed. In this way, a good 
habit of colour selection will be formed, 
The children will naturally be receiving 
colour perceptions in the home and in 
the street from the stimulus given by 
these exercises, and the colour scale will 
become part of their mental equipment. 


Exercise 3.—Some dark blue gummed 
papers should now be distributed .to the 
children, who are to cut them into strips 
about jin. wide. These can be cut into 
small squares by the process of folding. 
Now on their books let the children prepare 
an oblong (4in. by 2 in.) and fill it with a 
wash of pale blue, corresponding to one 
of the tints in their scale. Instruct them 
to use their water freely and to apply the 
wash in level strokes from left to right, 
beginning at the top, and working the 
colour evenly to the bottom right-hand 
corner, where the surplus water and colour 
can be taken up with a dried brush. When 
the surface has dried, the children should 
take their paper cut-outs and arrange them 
in trial patterns until they find one that 
satisfies their sense of orderly arrangement, 
Fig. 4. Tell them that the light blue ground 
must take its part in making the pattern. 
The cut-outs can now be fastened down. 
With the remaining cut-outs, the children 
can devise а border scheme or other pattern 
as their ingenuity dictates. 


SECOND YEAR'S COURSE 


OF DRAWING AND HANDWORK 


I. ELLIPSE SHAPES-PENCIL 


- Tur Cross Roaps 


Introduction.—The drawing lessons at the 
beginning of a new year must be carefully 
considered, especially if the class passes 
into the hands of a new teacher. It is most 
important to secure continuity of work, 
and the teacher is advised to become 
acquainted with the course as a whole, 
for the scheme is synthetic, The work 
of the previous year should be known; 
reference should be made to the children's 
drawing books and to the syllabus of work 
accomplished during the year, This survey 
Should always be available to the teacher, 
and some examples of the children's past 
work should be kept. The colour scales 
Which were introduced into the brushwork 
Section will be needed throughout the 
course, and may be collected and exhibited 
to illustrate colour values at a later stage. 
Only in this way can the course become 
effective as a valuable scheme of instruction, 
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Preparatory.—The teacher should provide 
& cylinder of cardboard or metal covered 
with coloured paper, and with its ends 
covered with paper of a different colour. 
Test the children's knowledge of the ellipse 
Shape as the cylinder is raised or lowered. 
Then let the children observe the ellipse 
while the cylinder is revolved in an upright 
position. Next show the end of the cylinder 
to the class. A few will see it as a circle, 
while those on the left and right of the 
teacher will see it as an ellipse. Why? It 
is not always because the circle is moved 
that we see an ellipse, but sometimes 
because we have ourselves moved so that 
we obtain a side view, Children do not 
always perceive this difference, and with the 
aid of the coloured disc this new perception 
is made clear to them, They may suggest 
other examples such as running hoops, 
Wheels, a garden roller and a big drum. 
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e ELLIPSE SHAPES—PENCIL 


т. Toffee Tin, 2. Toffee Tin in upright position. 3. Hanging Jug. 4. Girl’s Hat. 
5. Flower Pot. 6. Glue Pot. 
G—VOL. 5 
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Exercise 1—A circular toffee tin placed 
against a white background will make a 
suitable object for the class to draw. Show 
it first standing on its base, Fig. т, and let 
the children plan its proportions by upright 
lines to indicate its height and width. Now 
they can draw in the colour shape of the 
top. Even if the colour is the same all 
over the tin shape, the top will present a 
lighter tint which will enable the children 
to distinguish its shape, A similar curve 
for the base ellipse will suffice at this stage. 
The lid line, which suggests yet another 
ellipse, will make the representation com- 
plete. “This drawing should not be too 
large, and should be drawn quickly. Now 
give the view.of the tin with the ellipses 
vertical; Fig. 2. The tin should be placed 
upright in front of the class, as in an inclined 
position the object is too difficult for the 
children to draw at this stage. 
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Exercise 2—A ‘jug of simple outline is 
chosen for the next exercise, and it is 
suspended as it would be seen on the kitchen 
dresser, Fig. 3. Show the cylinder in the 
sloping position, and by questions educe 
from the class the fact that the ends keep 
the same position with regard to the body 
of the cylinder—that the ellipse shape 
appears exactly the same but in a sloping | 
position. They can draw the sloping lines 
indicating the proportions of the jug. 
afterwards adding the ellipse shape as it 
appears to them. Details such as the lip 
and handle can be added, the children 
observing that one is opposite the other. 
The handle will present a difficulty, 
but that will be dealt with in a later 
lesson. 

Other objects suggested for this lesson 
are coloured saucepans, a glue pot, a flower 
pot, a jam jar, a hat and a tambourine, 
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II. ELLIPSE SHAPES-PENCIL 


ELLiPSES 


Preparatory.—The preparatory work for 
this lesson consists of an exercise for the 
memory by using the "shut-eye" method. 
Pin a large paper ellipse to the blackboard; 
tell the children to close one eye, to point 
at the edge of the ellipse with their pencils, 
and slowly trace its Shape in the air several 
times. With both €yes closed let them 
repeat this movement just above the surface 
of their paper, gradually bringing the pencil 
in contact with the paper when they have 
caught the swing and “feel” the shape. 
At first their efforts will produce only 


freedom of line—which is useful—but after 
a few attempts good ellipse shapes will be 
drawn. Now, with eyes opened, let them 
draw an ellipse below their first efforts, 
Having had previous exercises of the kind 
in pastel, good ellipse shapes should soon 
Tesult without the mechanical aid of axes, 


Oral—In order to explain the reasons 
for the elliptical shape, the teacher should 
prepare a girl's hoop by fastening coloured 
cords or ribbons to it in the positions of 
upright and level «diameters. The hoop 


e ELLIPSE SHAPES—PENCIL 


1. Plate 2. Hand Glass. 3. Paint Can. 4. Candlestick, 5. Basin. 
` 6. Straw Hat. ^ 
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should be shown to the class and questions 
should be asked as to the relative lengths 
of the coloured cords when the hoop is 
facing the class in an upright position. 
Then with hands at the extremities of the 
level diameter, slowly revolve the hoop 
inwards while the children watch the 
coloured cords. What happens to the level 
cord? Nothing. What happens to the 
upright cord? It becomes shorter in appear- 
ance. Now revolve the hoop outwards. 
The children will notice the same effect. 
Impress on the children's minds the fact 
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Hoop with AXES OF COLOURED RIBBONS 


that the circle shape produces the ellipse. 
Now repeat the experiment with the hoop 
held in an upright position and note similar 
results: Further, take the cylindrical tin 
or cardboard box which was covered with 
coloured paper, and show the class the end 
view. Then stand it where the children 
can see a little of its top. What does the 
yellow disc look like now? Ask for the 
names of any things that present this shape 
to us. In almost every case the children 
will notice that the slanted circle gives us 
this ellipse shape. It is important to impress 
this perception thoroughly, as it will tend 
to remove the commonest fault in the 
drawing of ellipses. 


Exercises.—The first object to be drawn 
should be definitely of an ellipse shape, 
and may take the form of an elliptical 
mirror, a photograph frame or a hand glass. 
The drawings should not be too large, 
and the ellipse should be drawn freely, 
after the manner of the memory exercise. 

Other exercises will be readily found. 
The following is a list of objects from which 
the teacher can choose—large plate, flower 
pot, basin, drum, bowl, toy bucket, candle- 
stick, paint can, lamp shade and straw hat. 
In the case of cylindrical objects the upright 
lines suggesting proportion should be drawn 
in first and the ellipses added afterwards. 


ELLIPSES—THE WATER LILY 
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III. BRUSHWORK 


(Colour Plate No. 162 B in the portfolio.) 


PYRAMIDS 


Introduetion.—The aid rendered by the 
use of colour to the perception of shape 
and form as shown in other sections of this 
course must be used to the fullest extent, 
and the following lesson is arranged with 
this purpose in view. Careful paper-folding 
and colour application are used to aid colour 


choice and the recognition of new shapes? 


The value of this training should be revealed 
in later objective drawing. 


Preparatory handwork.—Scissors and stiff 
plain paper about 6in. square should be 
distributed for the construction of the 
model of a square pyramid. Draw on the 
blackboard the shape from which it is 
developed or, better still, construct a large 
copy, working with the class. Let the 
children draw a т} їп. square in the middle 
of their papers and mark the centre of each 
side of the square. They can now join the 
opposite points and extend the lines in each 
direction beyond the square for 2in. The 
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ends of these lines should be joined to the 
corners of the square. This adds a triangle 
to each side. On the left side of each triangle 
draw a flange, about lin. wide. Now cut 
round the entire shape—including the 


How TO MAKE A PYRAMID 
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flanges—and fold upwards carefully along 
the pencilled lines of the flanges and of the 
square; each fold should be cleanly pressed. 
Now raise the triangles from each side of 
the square, their points meeting over its 
centre, and fasten each of the flanges to 
the inside of the nearest triangle. This 
requires care and patience, but if the paper 
is firm, it can be nicely done. Snip off the 
ends of the flanges at the point of the 
pyramid, and so make all edges neat. When 
dry, this should give each child a firm model 
of a pyramid. 


Exercise 1.—Supply alternate children 
with light red or chrome yellow colour. 
This is to be used as a self colour and applied 
as such. Tell the children to see that their 
brushes are clean, and then take up their 
pure colour on a wet brush and apply 
it to the triangular faces of the model 
pyramids. The model should be held firmly 
down by its point. The colour must be 
applied evenly on each side. The base 
can be left for the present. We have 
now a series of red and yellow pyramids. 
It would be well if the teacher has also 
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prepared a large copy to be seen by the 
class. 


Exercise 2.—The children who have the 
red model can find the scale of reds in their 
drawing books, and may be invited to look 
at the teacher's model, which should be 
displayed in a good light. Now point to 
one of the triangular faces of the teacher's 
pyramid and ask the children who can 
see it to select that colour in their scale. 
Next point to another side, and let the 
children who can see that side find the 
colour on their scale. Now the children 
will be eager to test their own pyramids. 
They may choose the colours in the scale 
which seem to agree with the triangles they 
see, and they can mark them К or a, or D, 
as required. Similarly, the children with 
yellow pyramids can find the scale of yellows 
and choose their colour values. Explana- 
tions will soon be required as to why the 
red or yellow which they painted from the 
same colour now appears lighter in one 
triangle and darker in another. Let the 
children give their pyramids a turn, and 
see whether it happens again. 


IV. PASTEL DRAWING 


(Colour Plate No. 163 D in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—In the previous lesson the 
children prepared and coloured models of 
the square pyramid. Distribute these and 
ask the children a few questions on the 
reasons for constructing and colouring them. 
They will remember that the light falling 
upon these pyramids gave definite colour 
shapes. The children should be asked to 
look for these shapes again and note the 
effect of the light directed upon them. By 
a few questions their perceptions will be 
greatly assisted. What are these shapes? 
Are they exactly alike? Where do they 


meet? Where does the point of the pyramid 
appear to be? The teacher should have a 
large copy of the model before the class, 
and refer the questions to that. This model 
should have a red face next to a yellow 
face so that the colour shapes are clearly 
defined against a background similar to 
the paper used by the class. 


Exercise 1.—In the top half of the paper 
let the children draw their view of the red 
triangle on the teacher's model and against 
that draw the yellow triangle. Their previous 
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exercise in colour shapes with the model 
will assist them to render the drawing 
correctly. The chief fault will be the position 
of the apex. This can be corrected if a few 
faulty drawings are pinned on the black- 
board and compared with the large model. 
In a short time the children will read the 
shapes correctly and produce good copies. 


Exercise 2.—For further practice in reading 
and rendering these shapes, an inkstand 
with a blotter standing behind it is sug- 
gested. The inkstand in the Colour Plate 
is a truncated pyramid, and the blotter 
has triangles of leather at the corners, of 
the rectangle, the paper being octagonal 
in shape and pink in colour. The children 
should not find much difficulty added to 
their previous exercise by this simple com- 
bination of objects. The blotter forms an 
excellent background from which the ink- 
stand blocks out a definite shape; and if 
the stand is placed upon pastel paper, that 
too cuts out a shape, and by the aid of 
these the drawing is rendered easy. If light 
red is placed round the shape to represent 


the blotting paper which forms the back- 
ground, leaving a border and brown trian- 
gular flaps, the colour of the inkstand 
treated according to its lighting will produce 
a good representation of the model, Fig. r. 

Other objects suitable for this lesson are 
a large weight, a wedge of cheese, a wooden 
mallet and a packet of chocolate, Figs. 2, 
3, 4, 5. Another useful object for this lesson 
is the lampshade on Colour Plate 162 B. 


COLOUR SHAPES 


V. HANDWORK AND COLOUR 


(Colour Plate No. 166 A in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—Provide the children with 
the usual requisites for cutting out, and 
include coloured gummed paper. Cardboard 
should take the place of paper if possible, 
but if paper is used it should be stiff in 
character and tinted. It is proposed to make 
and decorate a trinket box. 


Exercise 1.—The construction is similar 
to that of the square pyramid. The base 
should be зіп. square and the triangle 
drawn on one side only, about 5in. in 
height, Mark 2 in. on this height line and 
draw a line parallel to the side. Repeat 


the shape on the other sides and add flaps 
for fastening, (See accompanying diagram.) 
Cut the lid from cardboard the same size 
as the base. Place it evenly on the top of 
the finished model so that the overlap is 
equal all round. When in position draw 
a pencil line on the underside of the lid 
where it meets the box. This is the hinge 
line. A piece of folded Duxeen or strong 
paper, well glued, will make a suitable hinge, 
Figs. 1a, and rb. on the Colour Plate. 


Exercise 2.—The trinket box should be 
made of tinted paper or brightly coloured 
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PLAN OF A TRINKET Box 


with either a simple wash or gummed 
paper. In this way it becomes a suitable 
object for decoration. Now ask the children 
to choose coloured papers which will make 
a colour scheme to harmonise with the 
tint of the box. From these papers the 


children will devise cut-outs with which 
to decorate the box. By folding and cutting 
they can make many cut-outs in a short 
time. These should vary in shape, and it 
is not necessary that they should always 
be geometrical Interesting and effective 
pattern work may be made from cut-outs 
of common objects in silhouette. The 
children should be permitted to invent their 
own patterns and so express their own 
ideas of decoration. It will be necessary 
to point out that the arrangement must 
be orderly, and that use must be made of 
the background in the pattern. It is impor- 
tant to secure good finish to work of this 
kind, not only to give the model a pleasing 
appearance, but in order to train the children 
to finish their work carefully in preparation 
for bookbinding at a later stage. To this 
end the inside of the box and the underside 
of the lid should be lined neatly, and all 
traces of joints, glue, etc., should be hidden, 
Fig. т. 


Models of lampshades, trays and flower- ~ 


pot stands can be constructed and decorated 
in a similar manner to provide further 
exercises, Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 
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Cur-ours ron DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


VI. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 


Introduction.—In our last lesson on nature 
drawing the subject of a spray of two or 
three leaves was broadly treated; only 
the general shape and position of the leaves 
and leaf spaces were considered. It is now 
necessary to give attention to the details 
which call for closer observation. These 


include joinings, the nature of the leaf 
edge, the lobes, and the shape and nature 
of the stem and twig. 


_Exercise l.—Supply the children with 
simple sprays of a large laurel; two leaves 
and a portion of stem will be sufficient for 
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each child, Fig. т on the Plate, page 90. The 
children will remember how to plan the spray. 
This will be done to resemble the main lines of 
the spray as it lies near them. The shape and 
position of the leaves should now be indicated. 
Ask the children to describe the stem. 
It is smooth but not quite continuous or 
straight. It is connected by a series of 
engths (or nodes) between the leaf joints; 
these lengths thicken slightly where the 
eaf breaks out of the stem. The joint of 
the leaf is above this thickening. The leaf 
is shown breaking out of the body of the 
stem, and nevér otherwise. The children 
can now draw the stem and indicate the 
eaf joint. This will need repeated obser- 
vation and practice. Between the leaf joint 
and the stem a tiny bud is usually found. 

The leaf edge should now be examined; 
hough apparently straight it contains a 
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series of slight notches. The leaf base 
is about iin. from the stem, and at this 
point the leaf edge slightly rolls out of the 
midrib. The veins are about ten in number 
and are placed alternately. All these obser- 
vations should be made by the children, 


Exercise 2.—A spray of beech or lilac 
will make a good supplementary exercise, 
Fig. 4 on the Plate, page 90. The stem in 
this case is shown clearly in short lengths, 
and the leaf formation is simple and interest- 
ing. The leaf edge shows a series of notches 
corresponding to the number of veins 
curving from the midrib to the leaf edge. 
The spray will be planned as usual, and the 
position of the leaf shapes and space shapes 
carefully indicated. These characteristics 
are important, and time and attention are 
necessary to observe them correctly. With 
this accomplished, the children can attempt 
to express the detail as they find it. 

Other examples of sprays which are 
easily available are laurustinus, bay, holly, 
sweet chestnut and rose, 


УП. HANDWORK—A BLOTTER CASE 


Introduction—Distribute large sheets of 
fairly stiff paper with cutting out materials. 
Let the children draw a rectangle measuring 
gin. by зїп. These measurements are 
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chosen as being a standard of proportion 
for rectangles of pleasing and satisfying 
shape. The children should remember this 
size, for it will be useful for many purposes 
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e Holly. 


4. Lilac. 


3. Rose. 
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How To Draw 
PROPORTIONAL RECTANGLES 


in the course. Draw a line across the rec 
tangle from corner to corner. This line also 
is important as upon it are to be found 
points from which to reduce or enlarge the 
rectangle in order to give the size required 
for our object. Take any point on a long 
side of the rectangle. Draw а level line from 
that point to the sloping line, and from the 
point on this line draw an upright line to the 
base. Here is a new and smaller rectangle. 
Try several points, some in the opposite direc- 
tion (see dotted lines). If we extend our 
sloping line and also the side lines, we can 
"make large rectangles of proportional shape. 


Exercise 1l.—The children may now con- 
struct a blotter case from a sheet of card- 
board. In the middle of the cardboard draw 
lightly the key rectangle 5in. by 3in, 
with a cross line to the corners, Enlarge 
this rectangle by making a long side 7 in. 
in length and constructing the rectangle 
by the method set out above. Cut out 
this rectangle. Corner bindings will next 
be made by cutting four strips of Duxeen 
or strong tinted paper about 4in. long 
and rjin. wide. Trim the ends as shown 
in the accompanying diagram, Draw a 
dotted line along the strip from point to 
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BiNDING A CORNER 


point to show where it is to be folded. 
Place the strip across the corner of the 
rectangle so that its centre is on the point 
of the card and the trimmed edges lie in 
line with the sides of the card. Fold the 
strip along the middle line to enclose the 
corner and tuck the ends back neatly so 
that they lie parallel to each other at the 
back of the card. Keep these in position and 
fasten them securely. The back will appear 
like the diagram shown. Repeat this for 
each corner. Cut out a piece of clean paper 
and paste it neatly to the back to cover the 
binding work. Insert a piece of blotting paper 
in the front. : 
The corners 
can be decor- 
ated with a 
simple pattern 
if desired. 
Further exer- 
cises on the 
practical use 
and applica- 
tion of rectan- 
gular shapes 
are shown in 
Plate XXIV, 


page 92. 
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BACK OF BINDING STRIPS 


Prate XXIV 
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HANDWORK—A BLOTTER Casz, Etc. 
т. Blotter. 2. Mounted Picture. 3. Calendar. 4. Decorated Book Cover. 
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УШ. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 163 A in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—The primary colours having 
been introduced and taught in the first 
section of the course, the teacher can now 
add the secondaries to the instruction on 
brushwork. Further practice with the 
primaries will be maintained in order to 
ensure truthful selection, and in this work 
the recognition of the different reds, blues 
and yellows will be necessary. The teacher 
will therefore need to be well provided with 
a series of coloured papers to illustrate these 
varieties. It is not intended to produce 
subtle tints or tones, but to teach the 
general principle of colour blending, and 
this may be done largely by the children's 
own experiments, It is important that 
mechanical monotony should be avoided, 
and that the spirit of interest and adventure 
should direct the efforts of the children. 


Exercise 1.—Good primary colours (crim- 
son lake or light red, cobalt and chrome 
yellow) in either body colour or ordinary 
water colour having been supplied with 


other necessary equipment, the children 
can damp the top part of their paper with 
clean water, and place a strong, irregular, 
but small patch of blue on its surface. 
The brushes should then be rinsed, and a 
similar patch of crimson lake or light red 
placed near it, to one side. Below these, 
forming a triangle, should be placed a patch 
of chrome yellow. The children may now 
take up clear water on their brushes and 
work the edges of the colours towards one 
another, spreading the colour outwards. They 
should let the blue merge into the yellow, 
the red into the blue, and the red into the 
yellow. With water freely used, let them 
thin the resulting colours out towards the 
bottom of their moist surface, and they 
"will have produced the secondary colours, 
orange, green and violet, with graded tints. 
In this way they have discovered what 
can be done with colour blending and will 
be prepared to make further experiments 
for definite purposes. The teacher must be 
prepared for some untidy results, but these 
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are soon overcome if the children make 
good use of clear water and spread their 
pairs of primaries freely. 

Exercise 2.—This will take the form of a 
memory exercise which will enable the 
children to express their perceptions of 
colour without any serious effort of drawing. 
The only,aid suggested is that the teacher 
should show the children some red papers 
and tell them they are going to paint a 
pillar box and a red tulip. The papers are 
intended to assist the children to make 
their mental selection of the particular 
colour required. They can be allowed to 
work out their own scheme in flat colour, 
and use their black and white—as in previous 
exercises—to produce additional effects, The 
experiment just made in Exercise r will 
encourage the children to paint in the stem 
of the tulip. This can safely be permitted, 
but the leaves should not be attempted at 
thisstage. The drawings should be on a small 
scale, апа, as much as possible, the colour 
should be applied directly, Figs. 2 and 3. 


Art occupation.—As a simple and interest- 
ing exercise the children can make a pattern 
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using potato cuts for stamping their unit, 
Fig. 4. An oblong background should be 
washed in with orange colour. This can be 
prepared by reference to their exercise on 
blending. While the background is drying, 
let the children prepare potato cuts. Give 
a small portion of potato to each child, who 
will cut a small block from it. At one end 
of this block cut a simple shape which can 
be used as a stamp. With a fairly dry brush, 
take up some blue body colour and lightly 
cover the stamp with it. Try the effect on 
a piece of blotting paper, and when the 
colour is well absorbed by the stamp, the 
children can apply their unit in orderly 
arrangement on their prepared orange back- 
ground. An alternative plan is to place the 
colour on felt and press the stamp into that, 
and then to the pattern. It is important 
for the cut-outs to be very simple—as 
shown below. It may be thought that the 
preparation for such an exercise is cumbrous, 
but it has been proved that the quickness 
of producing a pleasing pattern repays the 
trouble of having cuts prepared and the 
waste collected. The children, too, will 
adapt this easy and attractive method to 
their art occupations at home. 


Cur-ours FOR Decorative PURPOSES 


IX. CONICAL SHAPES—PENCIL 


Introduction.—During the course we must 
gradually pass from the consideration of 
flat shapes to objects of three dimensions. 
In the pastel lesson this has already been 
suggested by the reading and rendering of 
colour shapes. It should now be possible 
for the children to approach the drawing 
of objects with three dimensions, if the 


objects chosen are of such a nature that 
definite shapes are presented to the eye, 
Many conical objects meet this require- 
ment, and while presenting clearly defined 
shapes, suggest to the observant child the 
main lines of structure and give hints for 
the line representation of new planes in the 
drawing. 


"TM 
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1. Development of Cone. 2 Lamp Shade. 3 Inkwel. 4. Parsnip. 5. Gloy Bottle. 
j Б 6. Hand Bowl 
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Preparatory handwork.—With a card- 
board disc and a strip of paper, the children 
can be shown how to draw the development 
of the cone. Tell them to draw a vertical 
line at the top part of their drawing page, 
to place the disc so that it projects equally 
on each side of the line, and to draw a circle 
round it. They must now make a hole in 
one end of the strip of paper and pass a 
pencil point through the hole. Lay the strip 
on the drawing page so that it lies along the 
vertical line below the circle, with the 
point of the pencil touching the ring of the 
circle, Place a finger on the lower end of 
the strip and describe a curve by revolving 
the strip first to the left and then to the 
right. 


PLAce 
FINGeR 
ON nene. 


How то МАКЕ A CONE 


The children must now measure the 
circumference of the circle along the curve 
in the following manner, Remove the strip 
and take up the disc shape (which is the 
same size as the circle). Lay the disc over 
the circle and mark the two points on the 
circumference of the disc where the vertical 
line crosses it. Pick up the disc, keeping 
the lower point in position, and roll it 
along the larger curve, hoop-fashion, till 
the second mark touches the curve. Mark 
this point on the curve. Replace the disc 
in the original position and give it a similar 
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half-roll to the right, and mark on the 
curve the point where the top of the disc 
meets it, as before. The distance between 
these two marks on the curve equals the 
distance round the circle. 

Join these marks to the point where the 
finger rested, Triangular flaps should be 
placed on one of the slanting lines and also 
onthe circle. (See Fig. т, Plate XXV.) After 
folding and gumming neatly we have a cone 
that will help in the drawing of many new 
objects. The cone should be painted with 
a bright colour, and its base with a different 
one. The children will remember objects that 
resemble or partly resemble this shape, and 
can suggest some of these to the teacher. 


Exercise 1.—Our first drawing suggested 
by the cone shape is easy to draw because 
its surface is irregular. It is a large parsnip 
lying on the desk, Fig. 4. Let the children 
place their model in the same position and 
they will observe how much of the coloured 
base they see, and the shape and direction 
of the body. Now they can note where the 
parsnip is like and where unlike the model, 
They can show with light lines the general 
shape of the body and place the ellipse 
end afterwards. Having obtained its outline 
let them add the lines which are character- 
istic of its texture. As an alternative drawing 
the parsnip could be suspended vertically, 


Exercise 2.—A hand bowl—a coloured one, 
if possible—can be used for the next example, 
Fig. 6. The sloping lines can be quickly 
drawn to suggest the proportion of the 


THE HANDLE oF A BOWL REVOLVING 
IN AN ELLIPSE 
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body. To these will be added the ellipse 
shape indicated by the top of the bowl, 
and the front part of another ellipse for its 
base. The handle will present difficulty on 
account of its position. Slowly revolve the 
bowl by the end of the handle, showing 


that it always points to the centre of the 
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bowl The children will notice that the 
handle end moves in an elliptical shape 
above the bowl and that its position is easily 
set down from that curve. 

Other objects which can be used are a 
Gloy bottle, circular lampshade, school hand 
bell, inkwell, filter and oil can. 


X. PASTEL AND IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 


(Colour Plate 164 C in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—In the last pastel lesson of 
the first year's course, thickness was rendered 
by triangular shapes, and it is now proposed 
to advance to the representation of rect- 
angular shapes when foreshortened. For 
this purpose, cover a large piece of cardboard 
with red wallpaper, and in the middle mark 
out a rectangular door. This should be cut 
on three sides and coloured blue. Place 
the model in front of a yellow background. 
This will give three definite colour shapes— 
red, blue and yellow. 


An OPEN Door 
H—VOE. 5 


Exercise 1.—Stand the model in view of 
the class, With their charcoal let the pupils 
indicate the widths of colour which they 
see—the widths of red, a strip of blue and 
a strip of yellow. Through these points 
draw upright lines to indicate the shapes 
and then fill in the colours. The children 
will not all have the same view, but the 
same method can be applied. Details in 
the door can be added afterwards. Show 
the children that the door fits the rectangular 
shape, but its new. shape is caused by its 
sloping position when opened, Fig. т. 


Exercise 2.—A very helpful exercise can 
be given by the use of a rectangular block 
which has yellow paper stuck on the top, 
red on the ends and blue on the sides. Here 
three definite colour shapes are seen. Before 


RECTANGULAR Box COVERED " 


WITH COLOURED PAPER 
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drawing the model the children should 
experiment in making the shapes at the 
side of their papers. It will be found that 
with a little practice the difficulty of drawing 
this common shape will be largely over- 
come. The top—which children know to be 
a rectangle—is now seen to become a new 
shape owing to its position. Instead of a 
rectangle rearing itself up, they will see 
and draw a thin yellow shape which meets 
the red and blue shapes. Having tried the 
shapes, they may now put them together 
and so represent the model, Fig. 2. 


Other suitable models are a carton, Red 
Cross box and parcel, Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 


Imaginative Drawing.—The following are 
useful exercises, Let the children select one 
and represent the scene with their pastels: 
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1. You are looking down a long country 
road lined with telegraph poles and a 
man is walking on the road in the 
distance. 

9. Have you looked through a tunnel? 
Draw what you have seen. 

3. Three fishing boats are returning to 
shore; one has arrived, another will be 
in soon, but the third will be a long time 
in arriving. 

4. А man is carrying some air balloons, 

but the wind is blowing them away; 
only two are left. 


Much useful information will be supplied 
to the teacher by the attempts made by 
the children. This is not an exercise on 
foreshortening, but rather one of research 
to discover what the pupils have “seen 
with their minds. 


IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 
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XI. DRAWING FROM MEMORY-PASTEL 


Exercise 1.—This is to be an exercise in 
pastel drawing of the "shut eye" type of 
memory work. Make a large coloured disc— 
wallpaper pasted on to a circle of cardboard, 
or some coloured fabric pinned round a 
small hoop. Let the children see the disc 
as a coloured circle, Now slant the disc, 
showing an ellipse to the children, Ask 
them to close one eye, point their charcoal 
at the ellipse curve, and slowly trace its 
shape in the air. Repeat this more quickly. 
Now let them close their eyes and trace 
the shape over their paper, gradually 
bringing the charcoal to the paper and 
drawing the shape. Afterwards fill in the 
shape with the required colour. 


Exercise 2.—Slant the hoop again, this 
time presenting a narrower ellipse to the 
class. Repeat the process of the first exercise, 
requiring the second drawing to be placed 
immediately below the first. 


Exercise 3.—In this exercise change the 


method. Keep the hoop level so that the 
class can look down on the shape. Repeat 
the tracing method round the shape and 
then over the paper, but with the eyes 
open. Now draw in the shape and fil it 
with colour. 

These exercises will not take more than 
fifteen minutes and the children should be 
asked to compare the three drawings. 


Memory drawing in colour.—This lesson 
can be concluded by a direct exercise to 
test the children’s memory of colour. 
Choose some object of uniform colour and 
ask the childrén to draw it from memory. 
A flower pot or a Bovril bottle is suggested, 
ds either will test both the colour perception 
and the memory of the shapes dealt with 
in recent lessons. This exercise is not, 
however, to be considered in the nature of 
a test, and it should not be criticised by the 
teacher, whose chief interest will be in noting 
the amount of past observation expressed 
by the results. 


ХП. DRAWING FROM NATURE—CLAY AND 
PENCIL 


Preparatory handwork.— Provide each child 
with a fairly large twig. The twigs may 
vary in kind, but should not be taken from 
fruit trees, such as plum, apple or pear, 
as the texture of these is too complex. 
The twigs must have at least two or three 
nodes with joints leading to leaf stems. 
Distribute clay and pointing sticks with 
which the children are to make a copy of 
the specimen in clay. Ask the class carefully 
to examine the specimen, noting firstly its 
general direction and build. 


Exercise 1.—With the clay the children 
may build up the stem of two or three 
lengths corresponding to the nodes seen. 
These must be arranged to follow the whole 
Shape of the twig, and be joined together. 
At the junction of the lengths the joint will 
be found. To form these joints note the 
slight thickening of the twig towards this 
point. The children will observe whether 
the leaves spring from one or both sides of 
thetwig. In modelling, this must be carefully 
expressed. The joints should be faithfully 
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copied and the stem attached separately 
with a properly shaped junction. Now with 
the pointing stick indicate all markings 
on the twig about the joint. Similarly, 
show markings which are characteristic of 
the twig. The clay model should represent 
as far as possible the shape, build and char- 
acter of the specimen. 


Exercise 2.—1t should now be possible 
for the children to represent a simple spray, 
drawing the general plan, the leaf forms, 
space shapes, and a very fair representation 
of the leaf joints and texture outline of the 
main stem. 

Provide each child with a small spray of, 
aucuba placed on white paper or fixed in 
an upright position in a lump of clay. 
From the spray in this position let the 
children plan the. direction lines of the 
main stem and leaves. Time should be 


spent on this initial work so that space. 


shapes will work out correctly. The next 
stage is to draw the stem, keeping in mind 


the lengths suggested in the clay model. 
The joints will be drawn by reference to the 
handwork on the model, and though the 
effort may be crude it will be near the truth, 
and the old fault of drawiüg joints in one 
plane will be avoided. The method is right 
and practice will lead to correct drawing. 
The leaf forms are interesting; they present 
an almost semicircular base and a fairly 
uniform width, and they taper off gradually 
to a distinct point. The slight notches in 
the leaf edge give character to this leaf, 
and further details which are observed шау 
be added. 

There should be no attempt to shade 
these natural forms. Simple outline is the 
most effective medium for the purpose, so 
long as rhythm is expressed. 

To ensure the careful rendering of details, 
excellent practice is afforded by drawing 
enlarged sketches at the side of the main 
drawing. These sketches will illustrate the 
powers of accurate (or inaccurate) obser- 
vation. 


ХШ. HANDWORK AND COLOUR 


Introduction.—A useful exercise in hand- 
work and colour is provided by the con- 
struction of a card case suitable for holding 
stamp cards for National Savings Certifi- 
cates, clinic cards or other records which 
the children need to preserve in a clean and 
flat condition. The case should be made of 
light cardboard or stiff paper. Coloured 
papers will be needed for decorating the 
cases, 


Exercise 1.—Draw a rectangle 8in. long 
and 5in. wide. Mark off on the top and 
bottom of the longer sides—}in., 3}in., 
another lin. and 3}in. again. Join these 
points from top to bottom, extending the 
second and third i in. at the top and 
bottom and joining their ends. Draw flaps 


on the lines just completed. At the left- 
hand side draw a flap for fastening. Cut the 
whole shape out cleanly. In every case fold 
by using a straight edge to keep the corners 
square, Fig. т. 

When the case is neatly completed by 
folding and gumming, coloured paper should 


USING THE STRAIGHT EDGE 
FOR FOLDING 


Prate XXVI 


J| NATIONAL SAVI 


CERTIFICATES 22] 


HANDWORK AND COLOUR 


1. Plan for Case. 2. Decorated Case. 3. Lettered Slogan. 4. Wall Pocket. 
2 5. Basket. ; 
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be used to cover the whole of the outside. 
The coloured paper could have been applied 
on the back of the planned shape before 
folding, but gumming and folding are apt 
to mar the effect. Now the children should 
prepare cut-outs of coloured paper with 
which to decorate the case. They should 
also plan a space for simple lettering. The 
pattern scheme should be composed of 
two colours additional to that of the box 
and should be of a simple character. The 
children might try to make the decoration 
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suggestive of the purpose of the case, but 
the arrangement of colour and pattern 
should be devised by them, so that each 
case represents individual effort and inven- 
tion, Fig. 2. 

With their spare coloured paper and 
cut-outs they can make a decorated card, 
invent a suitable slogan and print it on the 
card in careful lettering. Their interest in 
the subject will thus be aroused with possibly: 
good results. Other suggestions for hand- 
work will be found in the Plate. 
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Сот-оотѕ FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


XIV. COLOUR HARMONY 


Preparatory.—Much educational value. is 
attached to the making of paper shapes 
and the arrangement of them to produce 
an interesting result in colour harmony. 
On white paper let the children draw and 
cut out object shapes on a fairly small 
scale. Give each child coloured papers 
(red, orange, green and violet) and a rect- 
angular shaped piece of olive gummed 


paper. 


Exercise.—Let the pupils draw and cut 
out in white paper a circular plate, an apple, 
a bowl and a book. These shapes should 
be used as templates for re-cutting in the 
coloured papers—a blue book, a green plate 
and apple, and a violet bowl. (These objects 
are given only as examples; different objects 
may be chosen and used in the same way.) 
On the olive background stick the blye 


book, and then the green plate partly cover- 
ing the book. The violet bowl is placed in 
position, also hiding part of the book, while 
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the apple finds a place near the front. This 
colour scheme may be made more interesting 
by suggesting in colour or pencil the cover 
of the book, the lines of the plate, the 
curve of the ellipse on the bowl and 


the stem on the apple. No reasons for the 
selection of these colours need be given here. 
With the remaining coloured paper the chil- 
dren can experiment in further arrangements 
and so express their sense of colour harmony. 


XV. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 163 B in the portfolio.) 


Preparation—Show the class various 
objects illustrating shades of green. These 
may be a book, a leaf and a green boat, or 
whatever else is readily available for the 
purpose. Obtain a few green papers and 
pin them against white paper on the black- 
board in view of the class, numbering them 
one, two, three, etc. The objects should 
now be shown, and the children asked to 
decide which paper corresponds in colour 
to the object in view. Discover by question- 
ing why certain papers are rejected, and 
what constitutes the difference between the 
colour of the object and the paper. In this 
way the teacher will find out whether the 
children see a preponderance of blue or of 
yellow in the colour. This discrimination 
will prove valuable in the selection of greens 
later on. 


Exercise 1—Remind the children of the 
experiment made by them in the last brush- 
work lesson with the primary colours, and 
they will remember that when they mixed 
chrome yellow with Prussian blue or cobalt 
they produced a green. Having supplied 
them with these colours and black and 
white, tell the children to mix the blue and 
the yellow on their palettes until they have 
made a good green. It would be well to 
direct their attention to the coloured paper 
which most nearly matches the leaf shown, 
and ask them to endeavour to match its 
colour. When this has been done, they may 
prepare a colour scale as in previous lessons 


with the aid of the black and white. This 
needs no explanation, and the left-hand 
side of their book should show the scale 
ready for reference. 


Exercise 2.—Each child should now be 
provided with a simple leaf. In order to 
secure the greatest uniformity of colour 
possible, the leaves should all be taken from 
the same tree. The leaf of the lilac is a 
good green for this purpose, the evergreens 
being too subtle in colour to match at this 
stage. Let the children move their leaf up 
and down the scale until they have discovered 
the tint or tone which matches it. Now place 
the leaf on the paper and make a pencilled 
outline. Try to remember how the particular 
colour in the scale was produced, and mix 
the green ‘with the requisite amount of 
black or white to secure this colour value. 
When all has been prepared, paint the leaf. 
The children should not be troubled with 
the veins, but when the surface of the leaf 
has dried they can paint in a white line 
to suggest the midrib. This should be lightly 
drawn so that the green colour shows through 
the white, Fig. т. 


Exercise 3.—А further interesting exercise 
may be added to this lesson, and will be 
useful for practice in putting down simple 
washes on a small surface, thus preparing 
the children for the elements of pictorial 
‘illustration, Fig. 4. In a rectangle (4 in. Ьу 
3in.) let the children place a pale blue 
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wash. This should occupy most of the upper 
part of the rectangle. In the lower part 
pale green can be washed in and irregularly 
brought up to the blue to indicate land 
slopes. Trees can be suggested by dark 
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patches of green meeting the land slope. 
This effort must not pretend to be picture 
composition, but it is an interesting addition 
to the teaching given in the previous exer- 
cises. y 


XVI. COMMON OBJECTS—PENCIL 


Introduction.—In dealing with children 
a surprising interest may be aroused and 
stimulus given by occasionally asking them to 
produce something of their own to draw. 
This introduces a variety of shapes for 
drawing, and each child has its own special 
set of observations to express. In other 
words the children are not, as is usually 
the case, drawing different views of the 
same object. A peculiar value attaches to 
occasional work of this kind, and surprisingly 
good, free pencil work often results. 


Exercise l.—Ask the children to find 
something from their school bags, cases or 
pockets, and place it in a favourable position 
for being truthfully represented. The objects 
will be mostly small and can be drawn to 
full size. Such objects are generally purses, 
hand bags, fountain pens, penknives, comb 
cases, whistles, ink bottles, scissors, pistols, 
tops, etc., Figs. 1-6. The children will 
indicate first by leading lines the general 
shape and proportion of the object selected. 
When the main lines of the shape have been 
planned, the children can attempt the 
details. These may involve shapes not yet 
attempted, but the children’s perception 
is keenly alive; they will make special 
efforts to do well, and the information 
gained will be of great value. Carefully 
examine the drawings; they will doubtless 
suggest limitations, but they will also reveal 
a keenness of observation that the routine 
drawing lesson does not always produce. 


Exercise 2.—Our next exercise is the 
drawing in pencil of a shoe, Fig. 7, an 


irregular shape which demands careful 
observation. Place a shoe in a position 
which gives a side view to the class. Its 
general appearance is easy to plan, but its 
lines offer scope for careful rendering. It 
will be helpful if the use of the shoe is 
recalled and also its particular need of 
fitting the foot. Having planned the pro- 
portions of the shoe, the children can 
attempt its outline, This is a series of 
interesting curves which take their form 
from the shoe being laced to the foot. The 
heel curve takes first the shape of the leg, 
then curves to form the heel and lastly 
flows inwards to join the heel, The curve 
over the instep begins on the opposite side, 
flows outwards and back to the junction 
of the toes; the foot curve flows brokenly 
over the foot owing to bends, and upwards, 
over and in to the point of the shoe. The 
curve of the sole and heel begins at the toe 
and is formed of three curves—a long one 
for the sole, a short inward curve for the 
arch of the foot and another for the top 
of the heel. This ends at a point level with 
the toe. The heel and sole can be added 
following these curves. No part of the shoe 
is really flat, but the level of the heel and 
sole bottom must be exactly the same. 

These facts the teacher will have in mind 
while the children draw, and he will warn them 
about rigid lines. A boot or shoe offers an 
excellent exercise for expressive line work, 
especially if it is one actually in use. Minor 
details such as lacing and a partial view of 
the opening may be indicated, as it is not 
an exercise in silhouette but in realistic 
drawing. 


5 a Prate XXVII 
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E. в 
т. Penknife. 2. Comb in Case. 3. Whistle. - 4. Purse. 5. Fountain Pen. 
6. Bag. 7. Shoe. d 
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XVII. DRAWING FROM MEMORY—PENCIL 
OR BRUSH 


Exercise 1.—Show a hand bell to the class 
for three minutes. Assist the children's 
observation by recalling the conelike shapes 
of a previous lesson; trace the line from 
the base of the bell to the top of the handle. 
The remaining points should be left to the 
children's observation—the proportion of 
the handle length to the bell, etc. The bell 
should then be removed, and the drawing 
should be made in: from ten to twelve 
minutes; it should be to a fairly good scale, 
but not really large. Note especially whether 
the children have benefited by the teaching 
in former lessons; whether they plan the 
shape or begin with aimless effort. The 
results will indicate whether the cone shape 

„has been perceived and used; whether ellipse 
shapes are properly rendered and the general 
proportions have been accurately visualised, 


Exercise 2.—Remind the children of the 
action figures made in a previous lesson, 
and recall the various postures illustrated 
by their use. If time permits, let them 
redraw some of the figures in characteristic 
attitudes. The memory work in this exercise 
is of the nature of the "snapshot" drawing 
described at the beginning of the course. 
Place the following list of subjects on the 
blackboard and let the children select one 
of them for drawing. Many teachers will 
prefer to let their pupils attempt the 
compositions in brushwork rather than in 
pencil, 


А boy flying a kite. 
А girl catching a ball. 
A man digging. 

Jack and Jill carrying the pail. 


XVIII. PASTEL DRAWING—RECTANGULAR 
SHAPES 


Introduction—Show the coloured rect- 
angular block used in the last pastel lesson 
to illustrate colour shapes. This was variously 
coloured in order to define clearly the length, 
breadth and thickness. A few questions put 
to the children will recall the use to which 
this block was put. 


Exercise 1.—A box wrapped in blue paper 
will make a suitable object to illustrate the 
three planes. Place the parcel in a good 
light and ask the children carefully to examine 
the colour shapes with half-closed eyes, 
How many shapes do they see? Are they of 


the same colour? Which is the lightest or 
darkest? In this way their powers of colour 
selection will be exercised. Ask them to 
draw in charcoal the shape of which they see 
the most. Now add the shape which is next 
to it, and finally the shape which they see 
at the top. If this produces fairly good 
results in shape reading, ask the children to 
cover the whole drawing with a first grade 
of blue, corresponding to the middle blue 
on the object. A little violet or black will 
be used with more blue on the darker side, 
and a little white mixed with blue to repre- 
sent the narrow shape at the top. The main 
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5. Banner. | 


4. Hanging Picture. 


PASTEL DRAWING—RECTANGULAR SHAPES 
3. Ladder. 


2. Fence. 


х, Coloured Sticks. 
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colour scheme and shape of the parcel will 
thus be represented; and the folds, string, 
etc., can be added to give further realism. 


Exercise 2.—A useful exercise is supplied 
by four or five coloured sticks erected in a 
row on a table before the class, Fig. 1. 
These can be made by dividing a curtain 
rod into short lengths, covering the lengths 
with coloured gummed paper, and fixing 
each rod upright with a lump of clay at the 

. base. A few lengths of the sweet known as 
“rock,” which is sold in some localities, will 
do equally well. The rods are first placed 
in a row at equal distances apart along a 
table, so that the children see them as being 
all of the same length. The children may 
draw the sticks in this position, judging the 
distances apart by comparison with their 
height. The second part of the exercise 
(much more important) is to place the sticks 

- across the table at right angles to the class. 
The children are now required to draw them 
in this position. Ask the children what this 


view reminds them of—tram standards, 
lamp posts, telegraph poles, a line of trees, 
a fence, etc., Figs. 2 and 3. The children 
should not be instructed how to represent 
the sticks but they should be left to observe 
and draw freely. After the drawings are 
complete, it is a good plan to hold a string 
horizontally against the top of the nearest 
stick along the front of the table and ask 
the children to obserye the sticks now, 
and compare their appearance with their 
drawings. 


Exercise 3.—The representation of a 
banner, picture or chart hanging on the 
wall will be a good exercise if the object 
is placed in a position giving a side view 
to the pupils. Encourage the children to 
see the whole as a shape and draw it as 
such. When placing the upright lines they 
should recall the last exercise with the 
upright sticks; in this way the children are 
being led to understand an important prin- 
ciple in drawing, Figs. 4 and 5. 


XIX. HANDWORK--BOOKLETS 


Introduction.—To the practice of making 
and folding paper shapes it is now possible 


PLANNING THE POSITION OF THE 
INSET 


to add the first elements of making simple 
booklets. This can be best introduced 
by constructing covers to contain a single 
inset. Supply the children with tinted 
papers from which they may cut rectangles, 
тіп. by 4in. From а sheet of ordinary 
drawing paper a shape біп. by 3 in. should 
now be cut to provide the inset. For the 
purposes of accuracy and neatness this 
first exercise should be performed by actual 
measurement. Simple folding and adjust- 
ment of the inset will lead to poor placing 
and an untidy appearance. Light: lines 
should be drawn forming a iin. border 
on the inside of the cover. On both the inset 
and the cover a central upright line should 
be indicated. The inset should now be 
carefully placed exactly to fit the border 


PLATE XXIX 


HANDWORK— BOOKLETS 


1. Folder With Inset. 2. Greeting Card. 3. Decorated Folder. , 4. Single Section Booklet, 
5. Open View of Booklet. 
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THREADING THE TYING MATERIAL 


` lines and the centre. Take the inset away 
and fold and crease it along the middle 
line. Fold and crease the cover in the same 
way. When placed in position again, the 
cover and inset are ready for sewing with 
strong thread or with baby ribbon. Mark 
the centre of the upright line, and also place 
marks rin. above and below the centre; 
pierce holes at these three points. Thread 
the ribbon or thread on a needle and begin 
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to sew from the outside, putting the needle 
into the central hole, while making sure 
that both the inset and cover are correctly 
placed. Draw the thread or ribbon through 
the middle hole, leaving an end for tying 
purposes. Now push the needle through 
the upper hole from the inside, and back 
again through the middle hole, and finally 
through the lower hole from the inside. 
This will bring the end of the thread or 
ribbon outside ready for tying. Care must 
be taken that the thread is not drawn too 
tightly, or the papers will buckle; nor must 
it be loose, or the inset will always be out 
of position. Cut the thread or ribbon 
and tie it neatly with а bow knot. The 
model should now be decorated to suit the 
purpose for which it is intended. Greeting 
cards of differing shapes, programmes for 
various purposes, and photograph folders 
will provide excellent practice in handwork. 

To this exercise can be added the making 
of single section notebooks, sketch books, 
needlework or other books intended to hold 
rough designs. The paper covers can be 
strengthened by cardboard or covered with 
Duxeen or other suitable material. Pattern 
decoration can be added by stick printing 
or brushwork. 


“le CUI. 


Cur-ours FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


XX. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 


Preparation.—Provide each child with a 
spray of foliage, a few grass stems, or a twig, 
the drawing of which is to be placed within 
a rectangle. To help the children in planning 


their drawings in rectangles let each child 
have two strips of paper which he can 
adjust at right angles about the specimen 
in various positions, until he arrives at а 


' 
PLATE XXX 


DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Rose. 5. Mistletoe. 


4 


3. Indian Pink. 


6. Grass. 


2. Wild Rose. 


1. Buttercup. 
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UsiNG A ' FINDER" TO PLAN A 
Nature DRAWING 


plan which is pleasing to the eye. As a 
further aid for this purpose of planning the 
required shape, let each child cut out a 
rectangular opening in a piece of paper, 
which may be adjusted between the eye 
and the object to secure the best position 
for the border lines. 


Exercise l.—Place the spray on white 
paper and ask the children to look at it 
through the rectangular opening of the 
“finder,” which is held between the eye and 
the object so that the spray is seen as if 
ina picture. The “ finder ” must be raised or 
lowered so that the object fairly fills the 
space and its main lines compose a pleasing 
arrangement. It may be necessary to turn 


the “finder ” lengthways to make a better 
picture of the spray. When a good picture 
has been found, the children should notice 
especially how the leading lines take position. 
Now with their strips of paper they can 
experiment around the spray and decide 
where the border shall be placed to secure 
-the shape they have seen.. They will now 
draw a rectangular shape on their books 
and in this shape place the leading lines of 
the spray. From this stage they can proceed 
with their drawing. 

By using the strips around a variety of 
sprays, the children will learn to appreciate 
the pleasing proportions of rectangular shapes 
and the pattern which every tree and plant 
presents if we know how to look for it. 


Exercise 2.—In continuance of the first 
exercise let the children spend a little time 
with the paper slips and “ finders” in making 
rectangular shapes to suit nature drawings 
already done in their books. The children 
can turn to one of their previous exercises 
and experiment with their “finders ” until 
they are satisfied with the shape. Encourage 
them to try one shape after another, keeping 
in mind that they are seeking to make a 
pattern and a pleasing picture of their 
drawing. When the children have found the 
best position for the border lines they should 
draw them. The pupils will be surprised at 
the different appearance this gives to their 
drawing, and incidentally they will be 
acquiring a knowledge of the first elements 
of picture composition. 


XXI. HANDWORK AND COLOUR 


(Colour Plate No. 166 B in the portfolio.) 


Preparation.— Coloured gummed paper and 
scissors will be required for this lesson, in 
which is continued the revision of shape 
making with harmony of colour and 


pattern making. Each child should have a 
set of good colours from which to choose, 
and should be asked to select a colour (6 in. 
square) which will be suitable for a bowl, 


> 


^ 


TEACHING OF DRAWING AND HANDWORK 


Exercise 1.—Cut a semicircle from this 
paper, and from the waste cut a shape to 
form the base of the bowl. To show the 
inside of the bowl, cut out an ellipse shape 
of the same width as the top of the bowl. 
If the bowl has a primary colour, think 
which secondary colour will go well with it 
and cut the ellipse from this. Stick the ellipse 
across the diameter of the semicircle. To 
ornament the bowl use a simple band of 
colour cut from the paper, following in its 
length the lines of the ellipse, and at its 
ends the lines of the bowl. 


Exercise 2.—The remainder of the lesson 
can be carried out entirely by the children. 
They are to ornament the bowl with various 
cut-outs of their own choice, which may be 
flowers, animals, toys or simply shapes. 
The colours are to be chosen and arranged 
by them, and on some plan which they have 
thought out for themselves. (See Fig. 3, 
on the Colour Plate.) 


Exercise 3.—The children are required to 
decorate a basket made in silhouette from 
coloured paper. A rectangle of the paper, 
5 in. long and 3 in. wide, is folded across its 
width, and an oblique cut is made from the 
top corner of the open end to a point rin. 
from the bottom corner of the same side. 
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When opened out, the paper gives the basket 
shape, to which the handle can be added 
from the waste. The children can then 
select colours which please them and make 
differently coloured cut-outs of fruit shapes 
to place in the basket. The further decora- 
tion of the basket and handle can be done 
by the use of cut-outs already prepared. 
(See Fig. 4, on the Colour Plate.) 

In this way the children’s sense of colour 
selection and colour harmony is given free 
exercise, and it will lead them without 
technical difficulties to the expression of 
their colour perceptions in an attractive 
form. Further simple cut-out shapes may 
be made of the vase and the child’s frock, 
Figs. 5 and 6, on the Colour Plate. 


= 


ЅПАРЕ MAKING IN PAPER 


XXII. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 164 A in the portfolio.) 


Introduetion.—Children love to “make 
something," and the decoration of their 
models gives an additional charm to their 
work, while the effort required to make a 
model attractive leads to the perception of 
beauty. 


Preparatory handwork.— Provide each child 
with a sheet of strong drawing paper, a 
choice of gummed coloured papers, scissors, 

1—vor. 5 


and materials for measurement. Instruct the 
children to draw a rectangle, 8in. long 
and 2in. wide, at the bottom of their 
drawing sheets, and to divide this rectangle 
into four equal squares by upright lines 
2in.apart. Now let them divide the rectangle 
in half lengthways, by marking the middle 
points of each end (rin. from top and 
bottom) and by joining these points. Now 
mark jin. on each side of every upright 
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line along the base of the rectangle, and 
also along the middle crossway line. Join 
the corresponding points on these two 
lines by a series of upright lines. On the 
top side of one of the four squares draw 
another square of the same size. On three 
sides of this top square draw flaps and place 
another flap at one end of the rectangle. 
We have now the development of a square 
stool. The lines needed for the outline of 
the stool can be ruled boldly to make the 
shape clearer. (See Fig. r on the Colour 
Plate.) 


Exercise.—The children can now prepare 
a wash of their own choice, and colour the 
drawing which they will afterwards cut out. 
While this is drying, they can prepare 
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coloured cut-outs—also of their own choice— 
with which to decorate the stool. The 
children should not be restrained in their 
selection of the colour and shape of their 
cut-outs. Allow their creative faculty full 
play, but direct the method of preparation 


of cut-outs—as in previous lessons—and 
encourage the idea of producing a pattern 
which may render their stool an object 
of beauty, Fig. 2. It will be noticed that 
an absence of instruction is evident in this 
exercise. This is purposeful. The object of 
the lesson is to give the children scope for 
their own invention, but their practice is 


founded upon definite instruction in former 
lessons. Further exercises may be given 
in the decoration of paper models of baskets, 
Figs. 3 and 4, on the Colour Plate. 


1a OFAC 


Cur-ours FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


XXIII. OBJECT DRAWING—PENCIL 


Introduetion.—Having drawn ellipses, 
conical and cylindrical shapes, the children 
will now find it interesting to represent 
objects which combine these shapes in 
various forms. Such objects should be 
shown in simple positions so that the shapes 
may be readily perceived. 


Exercise 1—A foot bath makes a good 
object, and offers .no real difficulty in 
drawing. The inverted cone shape can be 
recognised and used in planning the sloping 
lines which form the outline of the shape of 
the bath. Having looked well at the object 


as a shape in colour, its proportions can be 
readily shown. The ellipse forming the top— 
which is a white shape—can be added to the 
outline. The line showing the join between 
the body and the base is also part of an ellipse. 
This is met by a part-cone shape which slopes 
in the opposite direction, and forms a collar, 
exactly fitting the base curve. These are our 
main lines for drawing the bath. The joints, 
rivets, rim and handles can be attempted by 
those who feel able to do so, Fig. 1. 


Exercise 2.—An enamelled jug may be 
drawn on similar lines. The proportion is 


› 


=. PLATE XXXI 


OBJECT DRAWING—PENCIL 4 


т. Foot Bath. 2. Water Jug. 3. Funnel. 4. Colander. 5. Storm Lantern. 
6. Can. 7. Tea Can. 
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different, but again we have one cone met 
by another. The sloping lines of the main 
shape will give a general plan to which we 
can add the top and bottom ellipses. The 
top forms a conical shape with bordering 
lines of different lengths which are joined 
by an interesting curve. The base will 
` provide a test of observation and the children 
should be left to indicate what they see. 
If provided with a rim, the base is cylin- 
drical, and it will be interesting to see if the 
children present it as such. The handle can 
be placed in position as it is a simple shape, 
Fig. 2. 

The following objects тау be used for 
further exercises: storm lantern, colander, 


funnel, oil cans (small and large) and a tea 
can. It is unnecessary to repeat the methods 
which are applicable to these and various 
objects. of similar construction. Certain 
points of interest belong to each. For 
example, the colander, with its lines of 
perforation, supplies a useful series of 
ellipses applied to the semicircular shape. 
The storm lantern exhibits the same features 
applied to the cylinder, together with 
verticals to indicate the limits of the glass 
or horn. Most of these objects offer diffi- 
cülties of detail, but these should not 
be anticipated, as they will appear again 
later in the course and will be dealt with 
then. 


XXIV. PASTEL DRAWING—RECTANGULAR 
SHAPES 


Introduction.—In a previous lesson (No. 
XVIII), shapes were considered as they were 
seen on a simple rectangular solid, repre- 
senting the new planes suggesting width. 
It is necessary to use a background in every 
exercise, so that the shapes are clearly 
defined and more easily perceived. Those 
teachers who have been accustomed to 
draw common objects in perspective may 
consider that the objects selected for repre- 
sentation in this lesson are too difficult. 
It has been proved, however, by experience, 
that if the children are trained from an 
early stage to. depict shapes as they 
see them, they. wil be able to make 
perfectly satisfactory drawings of appar- 
ently difficult objects: No knowledge of the 
principles of perspective is needed, Impress 
upon the children always to draw what 
they see, and then, if a suitable background 
and a foreground are provided and the object 
is placed in a good light, the children will 
be able to place the shapes of the ellipses, 
rectangles, etc., in correct relative positions. 


Exercise 1.—As an exercise in colour work 
an attaché case will be a useful object, Fig. т. 
Ask the children to select the pastel which 
most nearly matches the colour of the case. 
At this stage exact colouration may not be 
possible, but additions can be made later 
to produce more faithful representation. 
The three shapes will be first discussed and 
afterwards drawn in charcoal. The children 
will now he able to place them in their 
proper relation to one another. The colour 
chosen can then be applied in the first grade, 
evenly and clearly. With half-closed eyes the 
children will note the effect of light upon the 
object. The addition of a little white or per- 
haps orange will represent the top of the 
case, while the side removed from the light 
will need the addition of a darker brown. The 
line made by the lid can be indicated by the 
use of dark brown, Now use the original 
colour to give a second grade appearance to 
the whole, and finish the work off smoothly. 
Handlesand fastenings may beomitted except 
by children who feel able to represent them. 


Prate XXXII 


ANGULAR SHAPES 


PasrEL DRAWING—RECT. 


3. Petrol Can. 4. Plane. 5. Coloured Box. 


2. Camera Case. 


1. Case. 


6. Biscuit Tin. 
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Exercise 2.—A carpenter's plane will 
make an additional exercise, and the children 
can use the same methods as in the last 
exercise. Place the object in such a position 
that an end view is impossible to any 
member of the class. The shapes of this 
object need careful observation, but if read 


correctly they will be of real assistance in 
suggesting the proportions, Fig. 4. The 
slot and handle provide definite shapes and 
can be drawn. 

Further objects for practice are biscuit 
or chocolate boxes, books with coloured 
leaf edges, petrol cans and cartons. 


XXV. HANDWORK-TRAYS 


Exercise 1.—Provide a paper model of a 
triangular tray for the purpose of investiga- 
` tion by the class. The children will see that 
the tray has three sloping sides and a 
triangle of equal sides for its base. Unfasten 
the corners and spread the paper flat. It is 
found to be a triangle having equal sides 
with the corners cut off. Let the children 
make a similar triangle with sides of 5in. 
From each corner mark an inch along each 
of the sides and join the points by dotted 
lines, parallel to the sides. The meeting of 
these lines will form the corners of the base. 
Join the inch points across the corners and 
snip off the little triangles. Cut into the 
right-hand sloping side at the inch mark 
as far as the line of the base. Cut similarly 
into the bottom line at both inch marks. 


PLAN OF A TRIANGULAR TRAY 


Turn the model over and fold upwards 
along the dotted lines. Use a straight edge 
and tuck the flaps inside. These will be neatly 
gummed and the tray can be washed with 
a tint of colour and decorated for use as a 
pin tray, Fig. r, Plate XXXIII. 

On similar lines various interesting tray 
shapes can be devised. The circle shape will 
provide many good examples. The square 
tray with overhanging sides is suggested 
by the circle, Fig. 2; while the hexagon and 
осїадоп are further varieties, Fig. 3. 


Exercise 2.—Show the class the model of 
a basket having five sides. By investigation 
this is seen to be constructed from a circle 
divided into six equal parts. Where com- 
passes are not available, a strip of paper 


PLAN OF A BASKET WITH Fivg SIDES 


HANDWORK—TRAYS 


Xs Triangular Tray. 2. Layout. 2a. Decorated Surround. 55. Octagonal Tray. 
4. Basket on Stand. 5. Card Case. 
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will serve the purpose of a radius. Measure 
the length of this radius six times as chords 
round the ring of the circle. Mark the points 
found and join them across the circle. Trim 
the circle along the lines made and cut into 
it along one of the lines leading to the 
centre. First fold the shape neatly across 
each of its diameters, folding the’ loose 
triangle inside and fastening it. А strip 


XXVI. 


YY qeaped tuts 


of paper will provide a handle. A base for 
this basket can be made from a rectangle 
of paper divided into six parts, folded 
along the lines of division, and having 
the sixth division folded over the first. 
This five-sided model will make a suitable 
stand for the basket which can be used 
for storing buttons, odd cottons, etc., 


Fig. 4. 


HANDWORK AND COLOUR 


UNITS SUITABLE FOR A POTATO STAMP 


Introduction.—The children have already 
learnt to make simple notebooks with 
decorated covers. Further decoration for 
such books can be given by means of end 
papers. These decorated papers can be 
added to books already made, or may be 
‘prepared for the completion of new books. 
The usual tools, etc., for cutting out will 
be required, and preparation must be made 
- {ог devising pattern stamps either with 
sticks or with potato cuts, Figs. r, 2 and 3. 


Exercise 1.—Let each child be supplied 
with a sheet of tinted. paper sufficiently 
large to fit the covers of the book, allowing 
for the width of the backing. As no material 
is used for covering, the end papers will 
exactly fit the inside of the covers. If tinted 
paper is not used, the children can use a 
pale wash on white paper. The paper must 
be carefully measured, ruled and cut out. 

Exercise 2.—The next stage is to prepare 
stamps with which to make an all-over 
pattern. Potato cuts are easily provided 


and quickly made. For this purpose the 
shape made should be small and of a simple 
character. The unit chosen for the pattern 
should be in keeping with the purpose of 
the book; e.g. if it is a nature notebook 
the unit might be a simple leaf or flower; 
for geography the unit might be the shape 
of a continent or a mountain; for history, 
a shield, sword or crown would make a 
suitable unit. 

The shapes should be chosen by the 
children. They can be cut from a potato 
which makes a good stamp with which to 
repeat the pattern. The colour should be 
placed with a fairly dry brush on a felt 
pad or on blotting paper; the moist, starchy 
potato will do the rest. After a few trials 
good copies will be stamped, and the children 
can arrange their patterns on both rectangles 
of the end paper, Fig. 4. Each rectangle 
should show the same arrangement of 
pattern. 


Exercise 3.—The decorated end paper 
should be allowed to dry and then be care 
. 


p—— с or 
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fully pasted into the cover of the book. 
The pressing should be done from the middle 
of the book, working outwards to the edges 
of the cover in order to avoid air bubbles 
and creasing. Place a piece of clean paper 
over the pattern before pressing. The paper 
between the rectangles should be large 


enough to allow for opening and closing 
the book without cracking. 

These various processes should not be 
hurried. It is possible that the whole lesson 
may not be completed at one sitting; the 
final pasting down of the end papers may be 
left for another lesson. 


XXVII. DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Introduction.—The last lesson in nature 
drawing was occupied by the arrangement 
and planning of sprays with the aid of 
paper “finders.” This practice of using a 
“finder” should be continued, for it is a 
valuable aid to most forms of drawing. 
As we develop our drawing exercises on 
the representation of sprays of foliage we 
find that the usual treatment of leaf forms 
is insufficient for our purpose. The leaves 
take natural positions which involve fore- 
shortening. However simple the spray, this 
foreshortening must be studied before we 
can make a truthful drawing or appreciate 
the beauty and rhythm of its lines. Before 
attempting to draw the actual spray we 
will make a few experiments with paper. 
Coloured paper should be used if possible. 


Exercise 1.—The children will first cut 
a strip of paper about 4in. long and rin. 


A. BENT SrRIP OF PAPER 


wide and draw a line through the middle 
of the strip on both of its sides. Wind the 
strip round the forefinger once and place 
it on the desk beside the drawing book. 
It is now curved and twisted, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch, A. Observe care- 
fully the shape of the pencil line on the strip 
and draw it. Now notice in the same way 
the edge of the strip nearest to you. Draw 
that, noting where the curves cross each 
other, Finally, draw the edge farthest 
away. Join the ends, and compare the 
drawing with the curled paper on the desk. 
Look for the arched space underneath ; the 
amount of paper showing on top and the 
amount below. The advantage of using 
coloured paper will here be obvious. Now 
cut the ends of the strip to a point to repre- 
sent a simple leaf shape. (Sketch B.) Hold 
each end in the fingers and give it a twist 
across its length. (Sketch C.) Fix this new 
shape in an upright position. It will stand 
up between the blades of a penknife or 
where the lid of a pencil box closes. In this 
new position draw the pencil line or midrib, 
Now, as before, draw the curved lines 


B. PaPER CUT INTO A LEAF 
SHAPE 


3 


| 
\ 
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2. Horse-radish. 3. Tulip. 


4. Becch. 


5. Iris. 
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C. PAPER SHAPES OF LEAVES 
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representing the edges of the leaf just as 
they appear in relation to the midrib. Draw 
the paper model in various positions, getting 
as much practice as possible.. New leaf 
shapes can be cut and drawn in prepara- 
tion for the true representation of leaf 
forms. 


Exercise 2.—Procure some large leaves 
of simple outline and place them in position 
before the class. The specimens can be 
supported in a lump of clay and placed 
before a white background. The following 
leaves are suggested as useful examples— 
the aspidistra, horse-radish, tulip, iris 
and leek. These are large and in their 
mature forms provide excellent practice for 
drawing. А 


ХХУШ. DRAWING FROM MEMORY-PENCIL 


Introduction.—The following lesson is an 
exercise in drawing from dictation. It will 
test the children's memory of direction, 
length, etc., and at the same time produce 
an interesting result. The whole drawing is 
to be executed without mechanical aids. 


Exercise 1.—Dictate as follows: 

(a) About 2 in. from the bottom of your 
book draw a’ level line 4in. long, 
leaving equal spaces at the sides of 
your book. 

(b) Halve the line, and mark to the right 
lin then rin. then lin. Repeat 
these measurements to the left. 

(с) At the } in. marks, draw 2 upright lines 
7in.long. Join the tops of these lines. 

(d) On these upright lines starting from 

the bottom mark first 14 in. and ў in., 

then 3 in. and lastly rf in. 

(e) Join the first inch point on the level 
line to the first 1}in. point on the 
upright line. Do this also on the 
opposite side. 


(f) Now join the outside point on the level 
line to the second $ іп. point on the 
uprightline. Repeat on the other side. 

(g) Through the two points + іп. from the 
top draw a level line тїп. on each side 
of the uprights. 


Notice BOARD 5 
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A Memory DRAWING 


(л) Repeat this at the two points r} in. 
below. Join their ends, 


Few questions will be necessary to elicit 
what this drawing represents. Where have 
you seen a board like this? Was it facing a 
road, field, or wood? 


Exercise 2.—Having learnt how to repre- 
sent the notice board, the children will 
remember its usual position and surroundings. 
Ask them to sketch a smaller copy of the board 
and then draw something to suggest where it 
is. Let the effort be entirely their own, as the 
mental images pictured should be individual, 


XXIX. OBJECT DRAWING—PENCIL 


Introduction.—The course has developed 
from the simple line addition to flat shapes, 
to the shapes themselves, and on to various 
objects combining them. These in turn 
have led to the drawing of three-dimensioned 
objects of the simplest forms, chiefly by the 
method of using coloured shapes. It is 
proposed, therefore, that the teaching shall 

" 2 


now be consolidated by the careful selection 
of objects for drawing. These will be graded 
in three exercises, and they should be drawn 
on a medium scale, so that observation can 
be expressed with facility. 


Exercise 1.—The objects selected for this 
exercise are mainly flat fn appearance and 


OBJECT DRAWING—PENCIL , 


т. Shovel. 2. Loaf. 3. Shell. 4. Bellows. 5. Collar. 6. Slipper. 
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Tequire little addition to indicate slight 
thickness. The objects suggested are a 
chopper, a hand bag, a mirror, a kitchen 
shovel, and a loaf. Any one of these objects 
will serve the teacher’s purpose, and should 
be presented close against a light back- 
ground. The children will have no prelimi- 
nary instruction, but will make their drawings 
entirely by their own efforts. Note the 
children’s methods of planning and judging 
proportions, and also the quality of their 
line work. These points will illustrate the 
effectiveness of the teaching. 


Exercise 2.—The objects chosen for this 
exercise will be of a more definite shape, 
and demand a little more care in representa- 
tion, They may be chosen from the following 
—a satchel, an envelope, a large sheet of 
paper with a corner turned up, a fan, a 
hammer, a trowel, a cricket bat, a vegetable 
marrow, a scallop shell and a pair of bellows. 
It will be seen that the list supplies a variety 
of shapes already taken in the course. 

‚ These shapes also admit of greater detail 
than was required in the previous exercises; 
thus the drawings made should illustrate 
the stage which the objects represent, 
and the teacher will note the efforts made 
to express that advance. Some children 
will endeavour to show texture, and this 


* SNAPSHOT ” 


Introduetion.—The children have now 
sufficiently developed colour sense and 
colour arrangement to encourage the hope 
that the use of colour will greatly enhance 
their efforts in imaginative work. Our 
earliest imaginings are often associated with 
glowing colour. These impressions, however, 
are rarely well defined; they are largely 
confined to the halcyon period of our infancy. 
It is something of this colourful imagination 
—this aura around common things—that we 
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should be permitted. There will be time 
and opportunity later to correct technical 
errors, but if the pupils express what 
they see and feel, a great end is being 
gained. 


Exercise 8.—Our next example will require 
the children to express their perception of 
length, breadth and thickness by the use 
of coloured papers and coloured shapes. 
The children should be keen and alert in 
their recognition of dimensional shapes, 
Familiar objects should be chosen for study 
in this connection. A list is appended from 
which the teacher may select—a pot of 
marmalade (with cover), a flower pot, a 
thermos flask, a boy’s collar, a coloured 
slipper, a paint can, a circular basket, a 
greengrocer’s measure, a scout’s hat and an 
electric lamp shade. Any one of these objects 
will serve to revise and test the children's 
knowledge, and the teacher will be enabled 
to assess the general ability of the class to 
cope with the requirements of the course at 
this stage. The drawings should be made 
on one page, placed in shapes and numbered. 
Copies really representing the gradual devel- 
opment of instruction should be preserved 
and exhibited, for they express the funda- 
mentals of the course, and form a sound 
basis for future training. 


DRAWING-COLOUR 


wish to recapture, and if possible to express. 
Imaginative drawing, apart from colour, 
lacks something which the child experiences 
and longs to represent. For these reasons 
development is suggested along lines similar 
to those used in primary schools on the 
Continent. Suggest to the children that they 
are to illustrate a garden of their own 


'fancy—a garden bright with flowers. There 


are so many flowers, and their colours are 
so various, that they present patterns to 
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the eye. Tell the children to imagine such 
а garden patterned with flowers and to 
make their picture of it. 

The class can be reminded of former 
arrangements of cut-outs into patterns, and 
told to think of the flower shapes and colours 
as cut-outs, and use them accordingly. The 
children should be left to devise the garden 
for themselves from their imagination, 
the teacher merely encouraging neat and 
clean work, Careful drawing is most neces- 
sary in order that the final effect shall be 
clean cut and pleasing. Children soon 
become disappointed if they are allowed to 
produce untidy and slovenly imaginative 
drawing, for the result does not correspond 


XXXI. 


Introduction.—The teacher will- discover 
that the children have now had sufficient 
practice in cutting and folding to enable 
them to take the first steps in binding. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to introduce 
light cardboard. For the first few lessons 
thin tinted cardboard is best; preliminary 
practice in cutting and half cutting may be 
made with the old covers of exercise or 
drawing books. The children will find great 
pleasure in using this new material for 
models because of the increased stability 
of the finished products. 

For binding purposes, cut from a sheet of 
cartridge paper strips about 3 or 2 in. wide. 
A line should be drawn through the middle 
of the strips, and the ends trimmed to give 


A BINDING STRIP 


to their ideal. On the other hand, where 
careful and neat work in good colour has 
been possible, the most surprising results 
have been obtained. 

Time does not permit a second exercise 
to be done in one lesson, but as an alterna- 
tive the children would enjoy making an 
imaginative drawing of the sands by the 
seashore. A thousand gems of colour will 
be suggested by pebbles, shells, weed, star- 
fish, pools, etc.; all these objects present a 
wonderful pattern to the eye of the imagina- 
tion. Attractive figures of children in har- 
monious colours can be added to the scene 
to supply additional pleasure and interest 
in the picture, 


HANDWORK-BINDING EDGES 


а good appearance. Where it is possible or 
requisite, strips of linen or Duxeen may be 
prepared. Coloured gummed paper should 
be used where decoration is to be carried 
out with an interesting colour scheme. 


Exercise 1.—Draw a square of 5 in. side 
with diagonals. Mark r in. from the centre 
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on each of the diagonals and through these 
points draw lines parallel to the sides, 
making a smaller square. From each corner 
of the large square mark lin. along each 
side, Join these points to the corners of 
the smaller square, Cut out the figure at 
each corner, and a shape like a Maltese Cross 
is left. From this shape a stool or stand is 
made by folding down the sides, The card- 
board should be scored or half cut on the 
opposite side from which it is to be bent. 
Now take strips equal in length to the short 
edges of the folds and prepare for binding. 
Place two edges of the model carefully 
together and adjust the middle of the strip 
to the edge. Gum neatly. Continue in the 
same way with each corner and the model 
will be completed. It can be made more 
attractive by having shapes cut out of the 
sides, and by being suitably covered or 
coloured and ornamented with a pattern, 
Fig. т. Binding and cutting exercises may 
be applied to any similar kind of model. 
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Exercise 2.—The teacher can take to 
pieces a disused book and distribute its 
sections. By investigation the children will 
observe where the section was stitched and 
they will further see that it can be repaired 
by binding in a manner somewhat similar 
to that used on the models. Measure a strip 
of thin, strong paper—typewriting paper 
will do—about ğ in. wide and equal in length 
to the section. Draw a line through its 
middle and gum one side. Place the section 
down with its sewing edge in line with the 
middle of the strip. Square it with a straight 
edge and fix cleanly, keeping the edge of 
the strip perfectly parallel with the edge 
of the section. Rub the fold of the strip with 
the thumb nail or handle of the knife; now 
thoroughly gum the second half of the strip 
and carefully rub it down on to the cover. The 
section is now ready to be stitched together. 
This can be done in the manner suggested 
in a previous lesson. (See Lesson XIX, 
page IIO.) 


XXXII. PASTEL DRAWING 


(Colour Plate No. 164 D in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—Various definite shapes 
having been dealt with in previous lessons 
with pastels, it may be useful in this lesson 
to represent some objects of good colour 
which have shapes that are more or less 
irregular in form. A vegetable marrow is 
suggested for our first effort. 


Exercise 1,—Place a vegetable marrow in 
a good position before the class with a 
background matching the colour of the 
paper upon which the children will draw. 
A light charcoal outline may be used by 
the children to indicate the general shape 
and proportion. Discuss the general body 
colour of the marrow and ask the children 
to select the pastel which they will use to 
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represent that colour. A first grade of the 
green should be applied to the shape, 
working the colour in its length as the 
texture sets that way. When this is done, 
with half-closed eyes the children should 
carefully observe the main lines on the 
marrow. This is a test of observation which 
will show whether the children notice the 
connection of these main lines with the 
indentations on the stem. For a truthful 
rendering, this connection must be shown, 
and after the children have made the effort, 
the teacher may find it necessary to assist 
their observation by questions and possibly 
bya blackboard sketch, Having shown these 
characteristics, the general texture of the 
object can be attempted. This will be an 
exercise in colour grading in yellows and 
greens and should not present any great 
difficulty. (See Fig. x on the Colour Plate.) 


Exercise 2.—A tea cosy of simple colour 
design will make a good copy. It will not 
present any structural difficulties and can 
be planned by drawing the leading lines in 
charcoal. The children will note the shapes 
suggestive of a semicircle with an ellipse for 
a base line. As before, the general colour 
will be put down in first grade, and the 
additions for tone values made. If the cosy 
is decorated by bands of colour or other 
patterns, these should be suggested by the 
charcoal sketch and treated separately. 
Much, however, depends on the article 
chosen, and the teacher should use one that 
demands only broad and simple treatment, 
Fig. 2. 

Other objects which would be useful in 
connection with an exercise of this kind 
are—a loaf, a sugar bag, a stick of rhubarb, 
а soft hat and a potato. 


XXXIII. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 164 B in the portfolio.) 


Preparation.—Besides the usual requisites 
for the brushwork lesson, obtain a few 
orange-coloured papers together with orange- 
coloured objects. These may be flowers— 
nasturtiums or marigolds—ribbons, or a pot 
of orange marmalade. A short exercise 
on colour selection can be given orally, the 
children discovering tints and tones of the 
colour by comparison with the papers. 
From their colour blending exercise in pastel 
they will realise why orange is sometimes 
biased towards yellow and at other times 
towards red. It is useful to observe this 
predomination for the purpose of mixing. 
The children can make a mixture of chrome 
yellow and crimson lake with as little 
predomination as possible, so that a pure 
orange colour results, A coloured paper 


of true value should be shown to assist 
their colour blending. Having made their 
secondary colour, they should now set out 
their colour scale as before, keeping the 
prepared colour for the key to the scale. 
This will not be extensive, Fig. r. For 
purposes of instruction let the children 
suggest articles, the colours of which seem 
to match the colours of their scale, 


Exercise l.—Display before the class an 
orange of a good colour and ask the children 
to choose on their scale the colour which 
most closely resembles that of the orange. 
They can now make a circular shape lightly 
with their pencils. Remind the children to 
make the shape of a suitable size, as they 
tend to draw from nature to a small scale. 
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Having decided on the colour to be applied, 
they can place a wash of good body colour 
on their shape, moving the brush in sweeping 
curves to form the outline of the orange. 
Now draw attention to the orange and ask 
the class to look at it carefully with half- 
closed eyes, trying to see any tints or tones 
of orange, where they appear to be, and to 
which colour on their scale they correspond. 
They can first suggest the tints by preparing 
and applying the colour selected by them- 
selves. Sufficient water must be used to 
allow the tint to grade to the colour of 
the orange. Similar practice can be made 
with the tones, and so the appearance of 
mass and roundness is obtained, Fig. 2. 
The children can afterwards add such 
effects as they feel necessary, for in this 
way the more promising children can be 
encouraged to go forward, while the pur- 
pose of the lesson to have an exercise on 
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colour selection and colour values has been 
attained. 

Exercise 2.—The children are now able to 
select a wash from the scale they have made 
and can prepare a shape for that purpose, 
Fig. 3. With paper cut-outs (blue or black) 
they can experiment and devise a pattern. 
When they have arrived at one which satisfies 
them, let them fasten down their cut-outs. 
Supervise the pattern making, giving the 
children freedom to make their own arrange- 
ment and permitting them to complete it 
when it is orderly and neat. 

А further exercise may be taken by paint- 
ing the shape of a tray. The colour 
Scheme should be simple and strong, with 
no design to copy, Fig. 4. If a suitable tray 
cannot be found, coloured papers or white 
paper washed with colour can be pasted 
temporarily on the top of a tray. 


XXXIV. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 


Introduction.—Having studied the position 
and drawing of leaves when foreshortened, 
the drawing of a simple spray expressing this 
position will form our present lesson. 


Exercise l.—Tree ivy is easy to obtain, 
and each child should have a small spray 
which should be supported or suspended 
in a natural position against white paper. 
Pellets of plasticine make good supports 
for sprays and flowers. The children should 
use their paper “finders,” and by their aid 
discover the best view of the spray, noting 
particularly the position of the stem, and 
the direction of the long leaf stems and 
midribs. Let the children decide, after 
experimenting with their “finders,” whether 
the enclosing rectangle should be upright 
or lengthwise. Having drawn the required 
rectangle let them plan on the paper what 
they have seen through the “finder.” They 


should then draw the first plan, checking 
it by viewing their spray as before. When 
the leading lines and spaces are satisfactory, 
the drawing of the leaf shapes may be 
made. The leaf has been previously studied 
and should be easily drawn unless it is much 
foreshortened. In the case of foreshortening, 
remind the children to draw the leaf edge in 
relation to the midrib, using the resulting 
shapes to aid their drawing. To ensure 
good position for leaves which have long 
stems, and to test spaces, the “finders” 
should again be used. The mechanical aid 
at this stage is very valuable, not only 
for giving the complete view of the spray 
in a definitely related position, but also for 
suggesting some sense of design in the 
choice of position. The training acquired 
by this selection of arrangement should 
be utilised to the fullest extent, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
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2. Second Position. 
4. Spray of Rose Buds through '' Finder.” 


1. Spray of Ivy through “ Finder "—First Position. 
3 Selection made by use of the “ Finder.” 
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Exercise 2.—As a further aid to the 
practice made in the last exercise, useful 
and interesting experiments may be made 
with the help of a large spray suspended 
against a white paper pinned to the black- 
board in full view of the class. Ask the 
children to use their “finders” and test 
various parts of the spray to find interesting 
specimens. If the shapes of the “finders” 
are varied by cutting or careful tearing, other 
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and more interesting positions will be 
found. The children can then draw a rec- 
tangle of similar proportion to that of their 
"finder" and indicate the leading lines of 
the part of the spray chosen. A few experi- 
ments of this kind will reveal to the children 
beauty and rhythm in every part of the 
large spray; moreover, they will feel 
encouraged on finding in nature many 
things hitherto unsuspected by them. 


XXXV. HANDWORK—A WRITING CASE 


Introduction.—A serviceable writing case 
for paper and envelopes, complete with a 
blotter, can be constructed from old book 
covers or fairly stiff cardboard. For this 
purpose bookbinding cloth or Duxeen is 
preferable, but it is probably too expensive 
for class work. In place of this a strong 
tinted paper can be made to serve the 
purpose. The size of the paper required can 
be discovered by the application of the 
covers to its surface, leaving rin. between 
the covers and rin. round the outside edges, 
(See Sketch A.) It will be wise to place a 
fairly wide strip of the strong paper between 
the covers to provide a good backing. This 
should be gummed at once, after which 
the covers should be fastened in position 


A. PLAN OF A WRITING CASE 


as shown by rectangles corresponding to 
their shape. While the gum on the covers 
is drying, a pocket should be prepared for 
the left-hand side of the writing case. The 
pocket can be constructed from a rectangle 
as wide as the book cover and half its length. 
Strips $in. long will be added for the sides 
and bottom, with flaps for fixing. Before 
the pocket is fixed, the cover on which it is 
to be placed must be made neat by a covering 
of tinted paper to match the blotting paper 
which is to be used on the opposite side, 
Having prepared this shape (Sketch B), 
bind the whole by folding and fixing the 
covering surface edges. These edges will 
now be covered on the left-hand side by 
blotting paper fastened down with gum, 
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HANDWORK—AÀ WRITING CASE 
3. Development of the Walls of a Room. 


2. Decorated Cover of Case. 
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and on the right-hand side by the shape 
already prepared, The model їз now ready 
for the pocket. Fold the halfinch strips 
squarely down and fold the flaps under. 
First gum the bottom flap in line with the 
cardboard cover; then bring the sides care- 
fully into Une with the sides of the cover, 
and gum neatly, The case, when dry, will 
be ready for the application of patterns or 
designs in colour and can be made attractive 
and useful, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Another exercise is provided by con- 
structing the development of the walls of a 
room, Cardboard measured to an easy 
scale can be cut to represent the walls of a 


room. On the cards should be shown small 
rectangles to indicate the door, fireplace 
and window, which should also be drawn 
to scale. These spaces should be carefully 
cut out and the four rectangles joined 
together with binding strips. If bound 
with binding tape the whole shape can 
be made to fold without becoming de- 
tached. The construction and use of such 
а model ís of the greatest assistance in 
problems relating to the mensuration of a 
room, Many questions connected with area 
and the prices of wallpapers, etc., can be 
applied to it during an arithmetic lesson, 
Fig. 3. 


XXXVI. BRUSHWORK—CYLINDERS 


(Colour Plate No, 165A in the portfolio), 


Handwork preparation.- For the parpose 
of assisting is the recognition of shapes when 
three are suggested, the following 
exercise proves useful. The principles of 
кэрез are too involved to introduce 

. and the difficulty can be fairly met 
where the children are taught to make use 
of their colour perceptions, so that new 
Planes are viewed as colour shapes For 
this purpose it is propowd (о construct a 
Cylinder in stif paper or cardboard. The 
Чиа] implements for cutting out will be 
required. In addition, the children should 
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each have a circular disc or ring—a penny, 
а round lid or a curtain ring. 


Exercise 1.—Draw a horizontal line on 
the paper, placing the disc upright at one 
end of the line. Place a mark on the disc 
where it touches the line, then carefully roll 
it over until the mark comes back to the 
line, Place a pencil dot at this point, which 
marks the length of the rectangle, At the 
ends of the line draw lines 2 in. long at right 
angles and join their ends to complete the 
rectangle. Place the disc on the top line 
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indicate a surround of red; this should not 
be applied heavily; it is used merely to 
define the shape seen. The foreground may 
be indicated by a light use of the green 
pastel. The book and bottle may now be 
coloured in the usual way. The light blue of 
the top of the book will be contrasted with 
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the darker colour of the back and the edges 
oftheleaves. The bottle will offer little diffi- 
culty as it is a simple brown shape varied 
only by the effect of light, Fig. r. 

Other simple exercises are a cap and a 
cricket ball, and a biscuit packet with a 
ginger beer bottle, Figs. 2 and 3. 


II. LETTERING—PENCIL AND PEN 


Introduction.—Excellent practice in pencil 
drawing is afforded by plain lettering. A 
few exercises in drawing simple line letters 
will prepare the children for instruction in 
lettering with a slant-pen at a later stage. 
The purpose here is to consider the drawing 
of good letter forms, to note carefully the 
general shape which suggests letter con- 
struction, and to give practice in the correct 
spacing which is vital to the good appearance 
of letters. Most children have some knowledge 
of script letters, and upon this knowledge we 
can frame our instruction. 


Exercise 1.—By the use of the blackboard 
the teacher will first illustrate some of the 
simpler straight line capitals—H, І, L, T, 
E, F. These should be drawn with as much 
care as possible between two level lines. 
The children should draw similar lines 3 in. 
apart, and between them practise a series of 
upright strokes until they become proficient. 

The teacher will enquire what shape is 
suggested by the general appearance of 
each of these letters. The children will easily 
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discover that each one is contained in an 
approximate square, With this in mind, 
the children can lightly draw rectangular 
shapes and use them to form the letters. 
It will be seen that these letter shapes vary 
slightly, and thus make the design more 
interesting. The bars, too, are arranged to 
satisfy spacing and please the eye. 

A further group of letters is suggested by 
the circle. These are O, Q, C, D, G. The 
circular shapes may be thought of in con- 
junction with the square and will be easily 
drawn. The more difficult letters are those 
with slanting lines—A, V, Y, K, M, Z. 
Here also the square will assist us with the 
shape. Yet another group is supplied by 
B, P and R: we may compare B and R 
with H, and P with F for the position of the 
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bars. S provides us with a rectangle in which 
two circles are placed one above the other, 
and the letter is formed from these circles. 
Having learnt the forms to the scale above, 
they should be practised occasionally to half 
the scale and grouped into simple words. 


Exercise 2.—Small letters can be dealt 
with in the same way as the capitals. The 
Children having previously used script can 
print words using the capital forms where 
necessary. — Now the pencils can be chisel- 
pointed and thickness can be shown where 
it occurs. The teacher can illustrate with 
square-pointed chalk how the shaped point 
held firmly will make the required strokes. 
This will be a useful preparation for the 
later use of pens with broad points. 


III. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


Exercise.—Supply each child with two 
papers, one for the pattern making and the 
other for the preparation of cut-outs. Draw 
on the pattern sheet a rectangle 6 in. by2in., 
and colour it with а smooth wash of light 
ochre (buff). The wash should be laid on 
horizontally and worked from left to right 
down to the right-hand’ corner, where the 
brush, pressed almost dry, will take up the 
surplus water and colour. On the other 
sheet let the children draw a couple of 2 in. 
squares, and on them place washes of blue 
and red in good body colour. When dry 
these coloured squares will be cut out, folded 
and cut into halves: this folding and cutting 
will be repeated with the halves, and so on, 
until each child has a number of small red 
and blue squares, The teacher will allow 
the children to arrange these shapes on the 
pattern sheet as they choose, leaving some 
of the buff colour of the sheet showing 
between the shapes, just as they see the blue 
sky behind the shapes of leaves on the trees, 
When the children have made one pattern, 


they can take up the coloured shapes and 
make fresh experiments, Where good pat- 
terns have been secured, the children can 
fix their cut-outs with gum or paste. Some 
copies should be shown to the class, and 
the children asked to explain what plan 
was used in the pattern making—the border, 
repeat, alternative, etc. In this way they 
will learn that thoughtíul and orderly 
arrangement makes for good pattern work, 


Art occupation.—A further and ‘pleasing 
exercise can be carried out by using surplus 
or fresh cut-outs for the decoration of cards 
or books. A handmade book for used postage 
stamps can be treated in this way. One 
stamp can be pasted on to the tinted cover 
of the book, and the coloured cut-outs 
arranged and fixed into a pleasing pattern. 
Plain lettering should be used in conjunction 
with the pattern. The pages can be ruled 
into 1 in. squares, and the children will then 
have a pretty book for use in their geography 
lessons, 
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Figs. 1 to 7. Papers coloured with Light Washes and cut out in Squares for Making Patterns, 
Fig. 8. A Book for the Geography Lesson. 
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PENCIL DRAWING-THE SHUT-EYE 
METHOD 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society. 


“Snapshot Drawing” by Nora Unwin, age 15-16. 


Exercise 1.—This exercise is a continuation 
of the shut-eye method used in previous 
years. Show the class a wooden hoop, 
holding it in such a position that it is pre- 
sented to all the children as a complete 
circle. The children should close one eye, 
extend the right hand and point to the rim 
of the hoop, With the sight directed to the 
point of the finger, they should slowly trace 
the shape of the hoop in space. Now, with 
both eyes closed, let them continue the 
movement in order to feel the direction of 
the curve. With eyes opened they can next 
with their pencil trace the shape in space over 


their paper. Then gradually they bring the 
pencil to the paper and draw the shape freely. 


Exercise 2.—Show the hoop in a very 
foreshortened position, and repeat the pre- 
vious exercises. The hoop can be shown 
in both the upright and level positions. 
By this method of tracing the shape in 
space, the hoop now seen as a narrow ellipse, 
can be drawn in one continuous line, The 
impression gained in the first exercise by 
drawing the full circle will help the children 
to avoid the drawing of pointed ends on 
their ellipses, 
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Exercise 3.—The hoop should finally be 
shown with a half-turn, in order to give the 
children the opportunity to draw the wider 
sweep of the curve. The shut-eye method 
should be patiently followed, as the sense- 
impression made by its practice will be 
invaluable in other lessons. When inspecting 
the results, the teacher will not look for 
good line work so much as for the expression 
of mental perception. 


Exercise 4.—Direct Memory. To complete 
this series of short exercises, the teacher 
might suggest one of the following to be 
drawn:—a penny lying on the table; a 
plate on the dresser; the top of a round 
table; a lifebelt thrown from a boat; а 
water lily on a pond, and a doorway with a 
semicircular head. Frequent practice during 
odd minutes should be given to the drawing of 
ellipses, either from memory or from objects, 


V. DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Introduction—Some knowledge of leaf 
forms and sprays having been acquired in 
the two previous years, it will be interesting 
to add some simple flower forms to our 
drawing from nature. These forms present 
definite shapes which have been taught, 
and which involve the principle of radiation. 
In rural schools no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in securing specimens; in urban 
districts possibly only one or two can be 
obtained, but if these are large they will 
serve the purpose. Our first example is the 
bindweed which is to be found in every 
hedge, and in or near most gardens. 


Exercise 1.—Specimens of the wild convol- 
vulus or bindweed should be distributed and 
placed on the left-hand side of the drawing 
book. If sufficient plants cannot be obtained 
the teacher can suspend a large specimen 
against white paper on the blackboard, and 
from this the children can choose a small 
spray with their “finders.” The position 
of the stem and the directions of leaf joints 
and flower axes will first be planned. This 
planning should be done with great care, 
the children noting how the curved stem 
and leaf joints flow with beautiful rhythm 
and leave definite shapes between them. 
The leaves suggest a triangle, and can be 
placed in position by their relation to the 
main line of the spray. It should be noted 
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how the space shapes assist the drawing. 
The teacher will ask the children what shape 
is suggested by the flower. They will at 
once recognise the inverted cone. Let them 
discover the axis of the flower, and draw the 
ellipse shape across its end at right angles. 
Leading from this ellipse is the tube of the 
flower, which flows in a gentle curve to the 
cuplike calyx formed by little pointed 
leaves. The flower can be completed by 
thin pencil lines suggesting the variations 
on the curve of the ellipse and the delicate 


'lines flowing towards the calyx. If there 


are buds on the spray, the drawing of them 
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1. Wild Convolvulus, 2. Gaillardia. 3. Centaurea. 4. Coreopsis. 
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will provide an excellent test of observation, 
This plant not only suggests beautiful form 
and rhythm, but its delicate appearance 
requires neat and clean line work in the 
drawing. The children have now had 
sufficient practice in nature drawing to give 
them ability to express these new perceptions 
of plant form, 


Exercise 2.—Flowers belonging to the 
daisy family, preferably those of the larger 
variety, are excellent examples of the disc- 
shaped flower with ray lines (radials). The 
main direction of the stem should be indi- 
cated, as well as its simple leaf formations. 
The flower will present an elliptical appear- 
ance, which is best drawn by outlining an 
inner ellipse for the "eye", and an outer 
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ellipse for the position of the petal ends. 
The teacher might ask the children to 
indicate the place to which the petals point, 
Of what do these ray lines remind us? (The 
sun's rays.) What is the largest flower you 
have seen which is similar in form? (The 
sunflower) Draw a few of these ray lines 
carefully, noting that all are drawn to 
or from the centre, To draw the petals 
correctly, examine one plucked from the 
specimen, Let the children observe the 
shape of the widest part, the point and 
the edges. Encourage them to draw these 
parts accurately. 

Other suitable examples of flowers for this 
lesson, in addition to those shown on the 
Plate, are the single dahlia, the sunflower 
and the narcissus, ў 


УІ. HANDWORK—DECORATED BOXES 


(Colour Plate No. 165C in the portfolio.) 


A handkerchief box.—Cardboard or stiff 
paper and scissors will be required for this 
lesson. As we are to make and decorate a 
triangular handkerchief box the cardboard 
should be about one foot square. In the 
middle of the card draw a rectangle r2 in. 
long and 1jin. wide; divide the long sides 
into three equal parts and join the points. 
Extend these level lines jin. beyond the 
right side of the rectangle, and join their 
ends which are 4 in, apart, This is the base 
of an equilateral triangle which must now 
be drawn, either with the compasses, or by 
making the height of the triangle 3} in. 
Halve the sides of the triangle, and draw 
lines from each of the opposite corners 
through these points and jin. beyond the 
sides. Through these $ in. points draw lines 
parallel to the sides of the triangle until 
they meet to form a larger triangle on the 
outside of the first опе, (See diagram р, 148.) 

Place flapg-for fastening where indicated 


in the diagram and cut out each shape clearly 
and neatly, Using the first triangle as a 
template, cut out a similar triangle. Having 
lightly scored across the dividing lines, fold 
the rectangle to make a triangular band, 
This when placed on one of the triangular 
shapes should exactly fit the inner pencil 
lines; test it, and then fasten it down with 
strips. To complete the model make a 
hinge of linen or Duxeen along the base 
line of the inner triangle on the lid, Now 
we have made a useful box of good design 
and shall decorate it with a pleasing cover, 

The inside of both the box and lid should 
be similarly washed with a good matching 
colour, This will cover up all traces of the 
gum and the fastenings, To decorate the 
box we shall use coloured paper cut-outs, 
Every child should have an old envelope 
in which to keep spare cut-outs, for they 
will often be wanted, The teacher will 
provide various colours from which fresh 
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cut-outs can be made. We have, so far, 
usually arranged one colour in a pattern, 
but we shall now try to make a pattern with 
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PLAN OF A TRIANGULAR Box 


several shapes placed near or on each other. 
If our box is blue we can select a colour 
that goes well with blue. We might begin 
with a mauve square, a dark red circle and 
a green triangle. We group and plan them 
so that they make a good pattern, and then 
repeat this in different directions, so that 
the blue ground makes patterns too. The 
children should make their own colour 
schemes and group the cut-outs into patterns 
of their own chöosing. This development 
from the simple plan of using cut-outs will 
create great interest in pattern making, 
and increase the sense of colour harmony. 
The method can be applied in a variety of 
forms of art occupation. 

Envelopes for coloured cut-outs might 
be constructed and decorated in an interest- 
ing form to express their purpose. 


COLOURED CUT-OUTS 


VII. HANDWORK—NOTEBOOKS AND 
HOLDERS 


Exercise 1.—4 Notebook. Supply each 
child with slips of foolscap paper about 
gin. long by 3jin. wide. Strips of type- 
writing paper should now be prepared 
3h in. long by lin. wide; these are used to 


bind the slips in pairs to make single sections, 
of which at least four will be required. The 
binding must be done very carefully, and 
the strips must be fastened with good paste. 
Library paste is useful, as it,is less moist 
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HANDWORK—NOTEBOOKS AND HOLDERS 


e i 
т. Book for Nature Notes. 2. Book of Leaf Specimens. 3. Decorated Cover of a Book. 
4: Holders for Pens, Pencils and Brushes. 5. Money Box. 
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BACKING THE COVERS FOR THE 
NOTEBOOK 


than most other preparations. The binding 
must be.creased smoothly and quite flat. 
The sections so prepared will be used to 
make a notebook. Cardboard must now be 
cut to provide covers for the book; for our 
present purpose they will be of the same 
size as the sections. The cardboard must 
first be backed with bookbinding cloth or 
Duxeen, which should overlap about rin. 
on each cover, leaving between the covers 
a space of about three thicknesses of the 
cardboard. This will give room for the four 
sections, and leave play for the movement 
of the covers, The covers will now be com- 
plete except for a covering which can be 
adjusted and fixed as in the previous exercise. 
Care must be taken to fold cleanly against 
the backing. The insides of the covers will 
next be lined with white paper to cover the 
joinings. All is now ready for binding the 
sections: these should be inserted into each 
other and fitted exactly. Careful measure- 
ments should be made and holes pierced 
ready for sewing the sections into the covers: 
this will be done in a manner similar to that 
explained on page 110. The little book 
‘should now be ornamented with a pattern 
and descriptive lettering, Fig. т. This exer- 
cise is a first step to bookbinding, and the 


children should be encouraged to make many 
kinds of notebooks which they can use daily. 

Exercise 2.—To give further practice in 
the use of cardboard the construction of a 
holder for pens, pencils and brushes is 
suggested. The teacher should have prepared 
a fairly large model for the inspection of the 
class, and should require them to point out 
the stages and method of its construction. 
This will revise the-work previously done, 
and encourage the spirit of investigation. 
It will be found that the triangular model 
is made from a rectangle divided into three 
parts, with a triangle for the base. By 
unfolding the model it will be found that 
instead of using flaps as in paper construc- 
tion, the cardboard has been half-cut or 
scored for folding, and has been bound with 
strips at the corners. Strips, too, are used 
to fasten the box perpendicularly to the 
base. It will bea good plan to let the children 
carry out the drawing and construction 
under the observation of the teacher. The 
correct placing of the box upon the base 
will provide an excellent test of intelligence. 
The whole model should finally be washed 
with a good colour and decorated, Fig. 4. 

The children will readily suggest other 
exercises of a similar character, such as the 
money box, Fig. 5. 
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VIII. BRUSHWORK—COLOUR SCALE OF 
VIOLET 


(Colour Plate No. 165 B in the portfolio.) 
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THE COMMON VIOLET 


Introduction.—In this lesson the prepara- 
tion of the secondary colours will be com- 
pleted by the analysis of violet. The former 
experimental exercise should be recalled, 
and the children will remember the result 
of blending crimson lake with Prussian blue. 
In this lesson we shall construct our scale of 
violet and show its use in decorative work. 


Exercise l.—Provide each child with a 
small supply of crimson lake and Prussian 
blue, together with the necessary black and 
white. A more subtle violet may be produced 
by using light red and cobalt if these colours 
are available; but at present we are mainly 
concerned with the principle of colour 
blending, so the two former colours will be 
suitable. The children will now understand 
how to mix the colours until a good violet 
has been prepared on their palettes. When 
this is done, they can prepare their scale, 
starting with K (the key colour) and securing 
their tints and tones by the use of black 
and white (see Colour Plate). Little instruc- 
tion should be necessary as the children have 
already had practice in the work, and they 
may be left to grade their scale and show 
their power of colour selection. 


Exercise 2.—Various flowers are suitable 
for the application of the colour, and, to 
avoid the difficulty of drawing, the teacher 


might make a few hectographed outlines 
for distribution to the class, If this plan is 
inconvenient, the colours can be applied 
directly as irregular shapes. Specimens of 
violet blooms should be supplied if possible; 
these are available during the greater part 
of the year, The sweet pea, purple iris and 
Canterbury bell are also useful, as their 
colours conform to some part of the colour 
scale, Figs. r, 2 and 3 on the Colour Plate. 


Exercise 3.—The children can draw a 
rectangle about 5in. long and 2 in. broad, 
and fill it in with a smooth wash of violet. 
Upon this as а background, shapes can be 
arranged in pattern, A strong orange colour 
should be prepared, and this can be applied 
in pattern either by potato cuts or by stick 
printing. The latter is a simple device, and, 
although prepared pattern sticks can be 
used occasionally, it is preferable for the 
children to devise their own patterns. The 
sticks should be about 4in. long, with 
square or rounded ends, They can be 
notched and shaped into simple pattern 
units, To obtain variety, the children can 
exchange with one another, The orange 
colour should be painted on to a piece of 
felt or blotting paper, and the stamps should 
be pressed on to the colour and transferred 
to the pattern. Experiments should be made 
until the stamp is working well, Fig. 4. 
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Art occupation.—As an alternative or 
further exercise, the children can prepare 
a notebook and decorate the cover with 
stamped units. The cover should be of 
stiff, tinted paper, nicely spaced for the 
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title and pattern shape. The arrangement 
for this may be done by the children, and 
the stamps applied as before; suitable 
lettering can be added after the decoration 
is completed. 


Units FOR Potato Curs OR STICK PRINTING 


IX. THE USE OF A COLOURED BACK- 
GROUND—PASTEL 


Introduetion.—In order to continue the 
use of the coloured background and fore- 
ground in cutting out shapes and assisting 
in the rendering of objects in colour, a teapot 
and cosy are required for the following 
exercise. These objects are of simple shape 
and colour and will be well defined against 
a coloured background and foreground. 


Exercise.—The teapot chosen is brown in 
colour, with an orange border surrounding 
its upper part, With the teapot is a blue 
cosy, and both are placed on a white ground 
and are seen against a dark red background. 
The teacher will ask the children to turn 
their paper into the best position for drawing 
the group: in this way they will observe 
it as a whole, and realise it as a group. 
With their paper in position they should 
now lightly draw a line with their charcoal 
indicating where the line between the red 
and the white appears to come on that 
shape. Time spent on the correct placing 
of this line is well occupied, for the whole 
lesson has relation to it. The children 
should now observe the group with half- 
closed eyes to discover what shape is cut 


out of the red by the teapot, what shape 
is cut out by the cosy, and also what shape 
is left between them. With light charcoal 
lines they can indicate these shapes. The 
effort to do this should not be hurried, for 
the proper representation depends upon the 
accuracy of this work. Now the red back- 
ground can be lightly filled in around the 
shapes: this should not be overloaded with 
colour, for the background is but an aid to 
shape rendering. Below these shapes are 
new shapes cutting out parts of the white 
foreground. Look for these and draw them 
in the same way, not forgetting the shape 
left between the objects. Our group is now 
in position. This can be tested by thinking 
what a plan of our group would look like: 
in this plan there will be no overlapping of 
the objects. Colour can now be applied to 
the objects in first grade: to this we shall 
grade our colour according to the lighting of 
the objects. Directly opposite the source 
of light (the windows) we shall see spots 
of high light: these may be shown by a 
spot or touch of white pastel. At this stage 
shadows should not be seriously considered, 
but if some children notice their shapes and 
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THE USE OF A COLOURED BACKGROUND—PASTEL 


2. Jug and Soap. 


1. Teapot and Cosy. 
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wish to suggest them, a light application of 
charcoal to the colour on which they fall will 
be sufficient indication of their observation. 


The jug and bars of soap shown on the, 


Plate will make a further useful exercise in 
pastel drawing. 


PLAN or THE TkArOT AND Cosy 
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The writer has found in practice that it is 
a great incentive to effort on the part of 
children if the best drawings are fixed. 
Fixative solution with a sprayer can be 
procured from an art dealer, or the solution 
can be made by dissolving roz. of white 
shellac in }pint of refined methylated 
spirits. The mixture should be colourless, 
and care must be taken that the shellac 
is thoroughly dissolved, and the solution 
kept well corked in a bottle. Arrange the 
drawings that are to be fixed in an upright 
position; place the long tube of the sprayer 
into the bottle containing the fixative, 
adjust the short mouthpiece almost at right 
angles to the bottle, and blow, keeping the 
sprayer about 18in, from the drawing. 
The paper should be only slightly moistened 
by the process, and on no account splashed. 
The solution will dry quickly and the drawing 
will be fixed and preserved. 


X. IMAGINATIVE DRAWING—COLOUR 


Exercise.—The children have already ex- this idea in mind, they can now make a 
pressed in colour their imaginary pictures picture of two children chasing butterflies 
of garden borders and of the seashore: with in an orchard. A word-picture of the scene, 


told by the teacher, should stimulate mental 
activity and create an atmosphere of bright- 
ness and colour which will be conveyed to 
the minds of the children, There are flowers 
making patterns in the grass and gaily 
coloured blossoms or fruit on the trees; 
the blue sky is flecked with white, against 
which the butterflies show their gorgeous 
hues. Two happy children, dressed in their 
brightest clothes, are part of a pretty picture 
seen in the orchard, 

The drawing can be done in pastel, but 
better results will be obtained from good 
body colour, The children should be left 
to draw their own impression of the subject: 
the only aid suggested is the use of action 
figures to give position to the children in 
the picture (see page 70). A few pencil 

, 
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lines can be drawn to plan the picture, but 
the colour, used as a flat wash, should be 
chosen and applied as fancy directs, It will 
be found that while some children will 
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reveal a lack of imagination, many will find 
this interesting form of putting down abstract 
pattern very attractive, and that pleasing 
results will follow, 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 
"Snapshot Drawing" of “The Photographer," by M. Little, age 15 


XI. BRUSHWORK—COLOUR SCALES 


(Colour Plate No. 165 D in the portfolio.) 


„ 
Exercise 1.—Collect good specimens of 
colour scales of red, blue and yellow (pre- 
Viously made during the course) and exhibit 
them to the class. Place them before the 
children with the key colours (marked K) 
9n the same line. It is proposed to compare 


the colour values of the scale. Do the key 
colours possess the same value or weight 
of colour? It will be noticed that the value 
of the blue key is different from the value of 
the yellow. Red is also different, but not 
to so great a degree. The scales are now to 
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be arranged so that one of the reds shall 
have the same colour value as the blue. 
Must the blue scale be moved up or down? 
It will be moved up, because it will be a 
lone of red that will correspond in value to a 
blue. The yellow scale must be moved up 
farther still in order to find a value corres- 
ponding to the red and the blue. By choosing 
a colour on one of the scales, and by asking 
. the children to decide on the corresponding 
value of the other scales, we have a valuable 
exercise in colour selection, and a training 
for the correct placing of tone values in 
brushwork. By the use of coloured papers, 
choice can be made of similar or contrasted 
values, and specimens should be placed in 
the childfen’s books to illustrate the fact, 
Fig. т on the Colour Plate. 


Exercise 2.—Coloured papers will be dis- 
tributed for cutting out: two should be of 
medium tone value and one of strong value. 
The children will fasten to their papers one 
coloured paper of medium value as a ground 
for pattern work. From the other papers 
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they will cut а series of two shapes. These 
cut-outs may be suggestive of any shape 
the children desire—vase, bowl, plate, half- 
moon, wedge, etc. The teacher will tell 
the children that these shapes of different 
colour values, together with the background, 
are to be used by them for making.a pattern. 
The children should experiment with their 
cut-outs, thinking not only of the grouping 
of the shapes, but of their effect upon the 
spaces between the groups. The teacher will 
allow perfect freedom of placing, and when 
the children are really satisfied that the 
pattern is what they wish to express, they 
can paste their groups down. There will be 
some rather bizarre effects, but the practice 
of pattern work expressing the children's 
creative faculty and imagination contains 
useful possibilities, and should be perse- 
veringly carried out. Many good results 
in pattern work will follow. 

Similar pattern work can be applied, either 
by cut-outs or direct brushwork, to cardboard 
models of baskets, boxes, trays and holders 
for pencils and matches, (See Colour Plate.) 


XII. DRAWING FROM MEMORY—PENCIL 
OR COLOUR 


OBJECTS SUITABLE FOR MEMORY DRAWING FROM SHORT OBSERVATION 


Exercise 1.—Short Observation. Show the 
children a large hammer and ask them to 
observe’ it carefully for about two minutes. 
This is an exercise on observation and the 
teacher will make no comments on the points 


to be noted. It is important that the children 
should make a thoughtful examination of 
the hammer exhibited, as the merely casual 
notice that the teacher is holding up a 


hammer will lead to vague impressions, and 
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the drawing will be unsatisfactory. The 
drawing should be made to a fairly large 
scale. When the exercise is complete, the 
teacher will examine the results for general 
faults, These faults will probably be the 
lack of proportion, the wrong position of 
the head with relation to the handle, and the 
want of perception as to the construction 
of the hammer. By reference to the object 
and a few blackboard sketches these faults 
can be illustrated, while their correction 
will be dealt with in a future lesson. 

Other suitable objects for memory exercises 
from short observation are the following:— 
a horseshoe, grass clippers, a trowel, a 
fishing float, a skipping rope with handles 
and a large spanner. 


Exercise 2.—The teacher will read an 
extract of poetry or prose descriptive of 
some interesting object, bird, animal, etc. 
The description should be as clearly expressed 
as possible, and the children should be 
asked to draw a representation of the thing 
described. In the history book will probably 
be found descriptions of tools and weapons— 
yokes, ploughs, shields, etc.—any of which 
will serve the purpose of this lesson. Such 
a mental effort will stimulate observation 
and draw the attention of the children to 


the craft underlying the construction of the 
objects noted. 

Such extracts as the following would be 
suitable to read to the class: 


“ Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock.” 


Nursery Rhyme, 


“There was an old man who said, Hush! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush! 
When they said, Is it small? 

He replied, Not at all! 
It is four times as big as the bush!” 


Edward Lear. 


" Ring-ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the 
spring! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to keep across 
And the Elm tree for our King.’ 


William Allingham. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 


LEOPARD 


"Snapshot Drawing” by Phyllis Banister, age 16 
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"Hallo! A great deal of steam! The 
pudding was out of the copper, A smell like 
washing-day! That was the cloth, A smell 
like an eating-house and a pastrycook's next 
door to each other, with a laundress's next 
door to that! That was the pudding! In half 
d minute Mrs, Cratchit mue eme, 

- but smiling proudly—with the pudding, like 
& speckled cannon-ball 


Charles Dickens, 


ХШ. THE DRAWING 


Introduction.—Shells of various kinds are 
suitable objects for drawing. Many of the 
principles of construction which have been 
used in depicting 


^ 


"On the roof of а house situated at the 
extremity of a garden in a small town, a 
stork had built his nest. There sat the 
mother-stork, with her four young ones, 
who all stretched out their little black 
bills, which -had not yet become red, 
Not far off, upon the parapet, erect and 
proud, stood the father-stork; he had 
drawn one of his legs under him, being 
weary of standing on two, You might 
have fancied him carved in wood, he stood 
so motionless,” 


Hans Andersen. 


OF SHELLS—PENCIL 


PLAN FOR A SCALLOP SHELL 


facts are the recognition of its general shape 
and of its radiation from a point. 

Having made these observations, the 
children are prepared to make their drawing. 
Draw the whole circle as the containing 
shape; in the top of this circle place the 
three sides of the rectangle. A point in the 
centre of the rectangle will give the starting 
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place of the ray lines. Draw the outside pair 
to points about halfway down on the circle. 
The next pair to be drawn are those on each 
side of an upright line through the centre, 
From these lines other ray lines can be 
drawn from the ray centre equally on either 
side until the series is complete. The edge 
of the shell is shown by a wavy line which 
curves outwards between the rays and 
inwards towards the rays. The main con- 
struction of the shell is now complete, but 
the children will notice that the shell edges 
are uneven, and they should be encouraged 


How To DRAW A WHELK SHELL 
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to suggest with light lines the realistic 
effect. Some children will wish to add the 
series of lines which are seen on the shell 
in bands of colour. 


Exercise 2.—The whelk shell is a most 
interesting object for drawing and presents 
a form of construction different from that 
of the scallop shell. The children will 
doubtless remember finding parts of whelk 
shells when searching among stones on the 
beach. A part of a whelk shell is easily 
distinguished by its inner curves or whorls, 
From the observation of a broken shell it 
will be clear how its form is built up. The 
curves of its main lines coil themselves 
around the axis in a widening spiral, and 
remind us of the cone shape. With this in 
mind, and the object before the class, it 
will not be difficult for the children to draw 
its shape. At least two views of the shell 
should be drawn. The children should notice 
that one principle of construction underlies 
this and other beautiful shells of a similar 


Other shells suitable for drawing are 
shown on the Plate, 


XIV. HANDWORK—DECORATED 
HOLDERS 


Exercise 1.—The application of colour to 
models of useful and interesting objects is 
continued in this lesson. The model selected 
is a match-box holder, Fig. т. This should 
be made of cardboard of good weight and 
with an unglazed surface. The cardboard 
should be 8in. by 6in. and two drawings 
should be prepared as follows, 

On the left-hand side draw a rectangle 
7in. long and 2}in. broad, and divide it 
into halves by a line through its centre from 
top to bottom. On this line, starting from 
the bottom, mark the following distances :— 


Tin. from the base, next fin, lin. and 
finally 2in. Draw level lines through each 
of these points making the two lines at the 
bottom 2}in. long, and the top pair Іў іп. 
long. These lines should lie evenly on each 
Side of the axis. Join their ends. Complete 
this drawing by marking from the top 1 in. 
down the long sides of the figure: join these 
to the top centre, 

The second drawing, which will be placed 
to the right of the first diagram, is the 
development of the match-box holder. Its 
main lines form a rectangle 3lin. long 
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by 2in. broad. Place marks $ in. from the 
top and bottom on each of the long sides: 
join these points by lines to be extended 
3 іп. to the right, and also join their ends. 
Place flanges at the top and bottom of the 
figure and on the rectangle which has now 
been drawn at the side. Check all measure- 
ments before cutting out the diagrams. 
Prepare the holder for folding by slightly 
cutting or scoring all folding lines: fold 
very carefully by turning the development 
over and using a straight edge. Begin with 
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the flanges and follow with the sides and 
bottom. Fit this shape to the pencil outline 
on the first diagram to see that the edges 
of the flaps exactly correspond. With Gloy 
or glue fasten the flaps carefully to the 
backing, seeing that everything sets square. 
Now fasten a piece of striking surface from 
an old match box to the rectangle below 
the holder, and complete the model by 
punching a hole at the place marked near 
the top centre. From the spare cardboard 
cut a strip 21 in. long and £ in. wide: fold 
down iin. from each end, and insert this, 
with the ends downwards, to the inside 
bottom of the holder: this will allow the 
match box to project above the holder, and 
the matches will be easily obtained. 


Exercise 2.—To decorate this model, a 
tint of colour should be first washed over its 
surface: pale red would be suitable, and to 
this a bright red line could be placed round 
the edge of the backing, the striking surface, 
and the hole at the top. The front of the 
holder can be decorated by a pattern com- 
posed of simple brush strokes: this will be 
sufficient and effective for such a small 
surface. 

Other objects which may be made to 
supplement the exercises given are shown 
in the Plate, 


XV. HANDWORK—DECORATED COVERS 


Preparation.—For the construction and 
decoration of a loose-leaf book, supply 
each child with strong tinted paper and a 
selection of coloured gummed papers. If 
these are not available, the teacher can 
adapt the means at hand and still provide 
a useful exercise in handwork. Scissors, 
coloured cords (silk floss), a punching tool 
(or its equivalent) and a supply of loose 
leaves are required. 


Exercise 1.—The tinted paper will be cut 
to the size required for a sketch book; this 
should be about 6in. by 4in. Two shapes 
will be needed for the back and front. The 
loose leaves of drawing paper of the same 
size, 6in. by 4in., should now be neatly 
cut, and from the waste a few short strips 
of paper equal in width to the book should 
be prepared. These strips should be pasted 
to the top of each loose leaf for the purpose 
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т. Loose-Leaf Book. ' 2. Monogram. 3. Decorated Book. 4. Needle Book. 
4a. Cover of Needle Book. 5. Suggestion for Binding. 6. Notebook. 7. Picture Album. 
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of adding strength to the binding. Now 
the loose leaves should be put together, and 
the covers placed in exact position ready 
for punching. Holes for lacing should be 
carefully made with a proper punching and 
eyelet tool, or with a piercing tool The 
holes should be made with a sense of pattern, 
the children first marking the places which 
have been carefully measured. The lacing 
cords are now inserted and fastened securely : 
these coloured cords should match the tint 
of the paper. The completed book is now 
ready for decoration. 


Art oceupation.—The children should now 
be encouraged to decorate their sketch book. 
This will be done with the coloured gummed 
paper from which they will prepare suitable 
cut-outs, which should be chosen to har- 
monise with the tint of the cover. The 
cut-outs should be made and adjusted to 
the cover before fastening down, so that a 
pleasing colour scheme and good spacing 
are ensured, Fig. r. The middle should be 
left for a lettered description of the book 
or for a monogram of the owner, Fig. 2. 
The book should be made definitely useful 


XVI. IMAGINATIVE 


AVING been introduced to action 
H figures (see page 70), the children 

can now add simple figures to their 
imaginative drawings. The pictures can be 
drawn in pastel, for the colour will add 
interest to the scenes, and it will enable the 
children to suggest the elements of the 
pictures in the simplest manner. The story 
suggested for illustration in this exercise 
is taken from Hans Andersen's Ib and 
Christine, and the drawing should depict 
the incident of the wishing-nuts. The teacher 
should introduce the lesson by a simple 
description of the children, with an outline 


for outdoor sketches, nature studies, etc. 
It can easily be dismantled, and refills of 
leaves can be added when required. 

А needle book with flannel as leaves 
would be a useful project for the use of girls 
in the needlework class, Fig. 4. Other sug- 
gestions for models are shown on the Plate. 


A LOOSE LEAF WITH STRENGTHENING 
STRIPS ATTACHED 
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of the story. The following extract will be 
sufficient for the purpose: 

"Close beside them grew a  nut-bush 
covered with the finest nuts; and they picked 
the nuts, and cracked them, and ate the 
delicious young kernels, which had only 
just become ripe. But there was another 
surprise . . . in store for them. Out of the 
thicket stepped a tall old woman; her face 
was quite brown, and her hair was black 
and glossy . . . she carried a bundle on her 
shoulder, and in her hand a knotted stick. 
She was a gipsy. . . . She took three nuts 


out of her pocket, and told them that the 
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IMAGINATIVE SKETCH ILLUSTRATING AN INCIDENT IN A STORY 


most beautiful things were hidden in them 
for they were wishing-nuts. . . . 

“Tb and Christine looked at the wishing- 
nuts with big round eyes. 

"'Is there a carriage and pair of horses 
in this nut?' said Ib. 

“Yes, a golden carriage with two golden 
horses, answered the woman." 

The teacher needs only to mention the 
main elements of the picture—the gipsy 
woman, the two children and the thicket. 

As an aid to the composition of the picture 
a rough blackboard sketch should be drawn 
to indicate the principal masses, with the 
background of the thicket binding these 
together; but the remainder of the work 
should be the outcome of the children's 
imaginative effort, 


IMAGINATIVE SKETCH OF THE THICKET 


XVII. PASTEL DRAWING—GRADING OF © 
COLOUR 


(Colour Plate No. 166D in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—Our lessons in colour selec- 
tion and {опе values should have the effect 
of raising the children's standard of discrimi- 
nation, New perceptions have been received, 


and beauty of colour, hitherto unsuspected, 
is recognised. The children will now feel 
the need for other means to express ade- 
quately the tints and tones which objects 
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present to them. It is this mark of progress 
which the teacher must meet by new methods. 
While pastel, on account of a certain grey- 
ness in its composition, is not the best 
medium for drawing, it does provide an 
easy and convenient means of depicting 
colour. In previous lessons we have seen 
the general effect of light on various objects, 
and we have expressed this by the use of 
black and white. It is now possible to show 
that richer and more truthful effects can be 
obtained by other methods, 


Exercise 1.—Let the children draw lightly 
with their charcoal a rectangle about б in. 
by т}їп, and cover it with a first grade 
covering of crimson lake. Divide the rec- 
tangle into three parts: to the first division 
add yellow or orange, and to the last division 
add violet or brown, Now place a new 
covering of crimson lake over the whole 
rectangle, working the colours together 
until it presents a band of red which shows 
in the three sections a beautiful light tint, 
a normal red, and a rich deep tone. It will 
be found that not three only, but many 
variations of the colour are presented. The 
exercise is not merely mechanical; the 
children have to select and make experi- 
ments, and they find great delight in the 
general effect produced, and in the new 
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range of colour presented by their efforts, 
Fig. т. on the Colour Plate. 


Exercise 2.—A red bowl is a useful object 
for the purpose of expressing grading of 
colour. Rounded objects lend themselves 
more effectively than faced objects to colour 
blending; for in the latter the difference 
in tone is sharply altered by the angles of 
the planes to the light. The bowl should 
be placed in a good light, with a background 
of brown and a foreground of blue. It can 
be drawn as in previous exercises from the 
shapes cut out of the coloured grounds. 
A light covering of crimson lake is then 
applied. The teacher will draw attention 
to the source of light, and the children, 
with half-closed eyes, will note its effect 
on the bowl, Some of them will observe the 
beautiful effect of reflected blue from the 
foreground on to the underside of the bowl, 
and their attempts to suggest this should 
be encouraged. This applies also to the 
placing of high lights and shadows. The sub- 
ject of shadows will be dealt with in a later 
lesson, but the children should be allowed 
to try and express all that they sec, Fig. 2. 

Other objects suitable for this lesson are 
canisters, vases, belts, ribbons, a stick of 
rhubarb, a hat, a red scarf, toys, vanity bags, 
а candlestick and a fan, (See Colour Plate.) 


XVIII. THE DRAWING OF HANDLES—PENCIL 


Introduction.—In many of the objects 
presented throughout this course the diffi- 
culty of drawing handles is frequently encoun- 
tered. At this stage we use modelling in 
clay to assist the children in their drawing. 
The perception necessary for the correct 
drawing of handles is conveyed largely 
through the touch, hence modelling is a 
reasonable method of approach to drawing 
of this character, 


Exercise 1.—Provide each child with clay 
and the usual modelling tools, It is advis- 
able to divide the class into four groups, 
and give each group one of the following 
objects to handle and observe—a jug, a 
handbag, a teapot and a cup. A roll or 
strip of clay of the general thickness of the 
handle should be first modelled and bent to 
the shape of the particular handle. The 
actual contour can be properly perceived 


——— OS. 


1. Clay Handle. 
5. Pan Grip. 


Тик DRAWING оғ HANDLES—PENCIL 
2. Handle of a Jug. 3. Handle of a Jar. 


6. Handle of а Dustpan. 


4. Handle of a Pail. 
7. Handle of a Cup. 
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only by touch, and the clay should then be 
flattened or rounded as required. The 
joints will be expressed by the addition of 
clay to the ends of the modelled handle, 
To secure the correct slope, the clay 
handle should be adjusted to the object 
and compared with the actual handle. 
The teacher will ask the children where 
the lip or spout would be placed if the 
clay model were the real handle. They 
should particularly observe that the spout 
is generally opposite the handle. (In some 
coffee pots the spout is at right angles to 
the handle.) 

Further practice may be obtained by 
modelling the hook and joint of a pail or 
paint can, and the handles of an oil can or 
ink jar. 

Of course, plasticine can be used instead 
of clay for modelling of the kind suggested. 
Those teachers who have not previously 
arranged for modelling in conjunction with 
drawing will find that the results are 
thoroughly worth while. Modelling demands 
keen observation and allows for comparison 
with the real thing, and in these ways is most 
helpful to correct drawing. 


Exercise 2.—The teacher will place a large 
teapot before the class and ask the children 


A Jue HANDLE 
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to draw the handle. Itis to be shown joining 
the body of the teapot, so that a simple 
curve of one side of the teapot must be 
shown. The drawing of this curve must 
be carefully done, as it indicates the contour 
of the pot. The children will notice that 
the line in which both joints are found 
follows the direction of this curve. The 
position of the joints should first be indicated 
as they are seen in relation to the contour 
line. The inside curve can next be drawn, 
the children observing the shapes which 
it makes on each side of the line of the 
teapot. The lines forming the outside of the 
handle are easily adjusted to this curve. 
Now, remembering the joints made on the 
clay model, indicate them by slight curves 
joining the inner curve and outside lines. 
The rapid sketching of a few characteristic 
handles will accustom the children to the 
general appearance of the handles, and will 
greatly assist their further observation and 
drawing of such objects. Similar methods 
will be applied to the drawing of the hook 
and joint of the pail handle. The clay model 
of these will be particularly instructive and 
useful for the purpose of drawing. They 
should first be drawn to a large scale, so 
that their structure is thoroughly under- 
stood. 


HooK AND JOINT OF A PAIL HANDLE 
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XIX. BRUSHWORK—COLOUR SCALE OF 
BROWN 


(Colour Plate No, 167 D in the portfolio.) 


Preparation.—The teacher should be pro- 
vided with a tube of burnt sienna, from which 
3 dab of colour should be put on each child's 
palette. By the addition of white and black— 
which the children have used previously—it 
is proposed to construct a colour scale of 
browns. 


Exercise 1—On the left centre of their 
books the children will draw the key square, 
K, with similar squares above and- below 
it, lettering them A, B, C, above, and a, 5, c, 
below. In these squares we shall show our 
tints and tones. From the burnt’ sienna, 
with the brush fairly wet, the children can 
fill the key square with colour. Above this 
they will place their tints, which they know 
how to secure by the addition of white: 
in the same way, by the use of black, 
they will place their tones, (See Colour 
Plate.) 


Exercise 2. Oral—The teacher should 
have a set of brown papers for the purpose 
of colour selection, and should first exhibit 
those which correspond to the scale. By 
show of hands the children can select the 
paper which is like the key colour, or like 
colour B of the tints, or colour a of the 
tones—and so on. A few brown objects can 
be displayed—a penny, a brown book, a 
brown shoe, the desk, etc.—and papers 
can be chosen to match these objects. 
Finally, take an attaché case and find papers 
which match the tints and tones of the case 
as it lies on the table well lighted from a 
window. Now match the papers with the 
scale, and the children will at once know 
what colours to prepare in order to paint 
the case; Fig. 6 on the Colour Plate. 


Exercise 8.—By the aid of the distinct 
shapes made by the lighting of the case, the 
children will be able to produce rapidly a 
light pencil drawing of the shape. (This 
drawing should not be too large.) From 
their scale the children will decide which 
colours to use, and they will mix them as ~ 
required. The top of the case is light and 
will need a tint. Which is it to be? A, B 
or C? This tint can be applied in a flat ~ 
wash." Proceed next with the middle and 
dark tones. The general appearance of the 
case is now complete. The chief details of 
the handle and lock may be added by those 
children who feel able to represent them, 
They can be indicated by the use of black © 
and white, but as the drawing is on a fairly 
small scale such details can be only sugges- 
tive. 


Art occupation.—As a further exercise the 
children can decorate an envelope, which 


PLAN oF AN ENVELOPE FOR CUT-OUTS 
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should be retained and used for their collec- 
tion of coloured cut-outs. This envelope will 
be more interesting to the children if they 
make it themselves. It should be of good 
shape, and can be constructed from the 
page of a drawing book on the lines suggested 
on page 5r. The envelope can be tinted 
with a wash of colour, and a pattern can be 


added directly with the brush. This pattern 
may be of an abstract nature and not 
purposely symmetrical. Good lettering, 
well-placed, might indicate the purpose 
of the envelope; Fig. 3 on the Colour 
Plate. 

Further studies in browns are shown on 
the Plate. 


XX. DRAWING FROM MEMORY-PENCIL 


A Memory DRAWING 


A dictation exercise.—As a further exercise 
in line direction and approximation of 
length, the teacher will slowly dictate the 
following instructions, and the children 
will draw as the dictation requires. They 
should know nothing of the development of 
the drawing until the dictation is complete. 

(а) About one third from the bottom of 
your paper draw a level line 7 in. long. 

(b) At the right end of this line draw an 
upright line 5in. long and mark off the 
inches. 


(c) From each of these points draw level 
lines starting from the bottom, making the 
first one 7 in., the next 6 in., and so on to 
the top, which is 3in. 

(4) From the end of each of these lines, 
starting from the top, draw an upright line 
to meet the level line below it. 

(e) From the right-hand corner at the 
bottom place a mark 5in. to the left, also 
5 in. on the level line above it, and then 4in. 
on the next, 3in. on the next, and so on 
to the top. 
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(f) From each of these new points draw an 
upright line to meet the line below. 

(g) If any of these lines seem to be more im- 
portant than others, draw them more plainly. 


XXI. 


Preparation.—The principle of radiation 
in leaf forms has appeared in several of our 
lessons on nature drawing, and the teacher 
should begin this lesson by asking the 
children the names of some of these forms. 
Our purpose in this lesson is to draw the leaf 
of the horse chestnut. Supply each child 
with a leaf. The specimen leaves should not 
be too large and they should be of the same 


DRAWING OF А 


PLAN FOR THE 
HORSE CHESTNUT LEAF 


character. (The leaf of the chestnut may be 
composed of a group of five or seven leaflets 
from the same tree.) It would be advisable 
to pin one large leaf against a white ground 
on the blackboard. Viewed in this way the 
y children will recognise the enclosing shape 
to be either a circle or a hexagon. The use 
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(h) At the top of your drawing print 
clearly what this object appears to be; also 
print the place where you have seen some- 
thing like it. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 


of both figures is of great assistance in 
planning the leaf. 


Exercise 1.—Let the children lightly draw 
a circle with a diameter about equal to that 
of the leaf. Now ask them to imagine such 
a circle round their leaf and, starting from 
the top, note where the points of the leaflets 
meet it. Having put these points on their 
circle, they will join them with lines which 
will form a six-sided figure, towards the 
angles of which the leaflets are directed. 
The teacher will now ask where the starting 
point of the ray lines is found. It is just 
below the centre of the circle. From this 
point draw the ray lines which indicate the 
midrib of each leaflet of the group. What 
are the chief points we notice about the 
form of a leaflet? Its widest part is near 
the top; it becomes gradually wider from 
the ray centre to its widest point, and it 
gradually tapers off to a rather long, spear- 
like point. Draw the middle leaflet and 
continue with the others on each side of it, 
noting particularly the spaces between them. 
It is important to notice that these spaces 
have a shape almost as definite in form as 
that of the leaflets. The edge of a leaflet 
will be represented by a regular series of 
notches which take the same direction as 
the veins. The veins curve upwards from 
the middle towards the leaf edge. It is 
interesting to notice that these veins form 
part of a system of ray lines which start 
from a point outside the leaf. If we remem- 
ber this fact, it will help us to secure the 
proper direction of the veins; see Sketch. 
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VASE SHAPE WITH GREATEST WIDTH ABOVE 
THE MIDDLE 


Exercise 1.—Across the top of the coloured 
paper let the children draw a series of 
rectangles rjin. in height, but of varying 
widths. Remove the strip containing these 
rectangles and cut out each of the rectangles, 
placing them down in a row across the 
drawing book. Cut off another strip also 
1jin. wide, and cut that into rectangular 
shapes. Take one of these shapes and draw 
a level line through its centre. Now fold it 
vertically with the pencil line outside and 
cut a curve from the bottom of the fold to 
the end of the line, and on to the top of the 
fold. Cut down the centre and place the 
curved cut-outs on each side of the first 
rectangle on your book; they fit exactly, 
and should now be gummed down with the 
rectangle. Taking the next rectangle draw 
a level line away from the centre and near 
the top of the figure. Cut.as before from 
the bottom, round the end of the line, and 
on to the top. Fit these new cut-outs to the 
second rectangle on the book, and fasten 
the three shapes. Repeat the process, 
placing the cross line for the cut-outs near 
the bottom of the rectangle and so invert 
the shape. Place this new vase shape on the 
book and fasten it down. Continue to make 
similar experiments with the remaining 


rectangles so that there are a number from 
which to choose. Having done this, the 
children will carefully examine the row of 


VASE SHAPE WITH GREATEST WIDTH BELOW 
THE MIDDLE 


7 
4 


How то ENLARGE THE SMALL THE SIDE OF THE 
RECTANGLE- PROPORTIONALLY VASE SHAPE 


vase shapes made, and select the one they 

like best. The teacher will make a note of 

the general opinion of the class on the choice 

of shape, and will find that the beauty of 
۰ 


PLATE L 


eZ, e 


f HANDWORK AND COLOUR—VASE SHAPES 


т. Paper Shape for a Bowl. 2. Paper Shape for a Vase. 3 and 4. Patterns made from Cut-outs. 
5. and 6, Decorated Shapes of Vases. 
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the vase depends upon the position of the 
line of greatest width, 


Exercise 2.—Let the children now take 
up the remaining coloured paper—which 
Should be a fairly large piece—and at the 
top left-hand corner draw a shape exactly 
like the rectangle in the middle of their 
selected vase. Draw a line from its top left 
corner to its bottom right corner and con- 
tinue it across the paper. Now measure 
3in. down the left-hand side of the paper 
and mark the length: from this mark draw 
a level line to meet the sloping line: from 
the point where they meet, draw an upright 


line to the top of the paper. Cut this shape 
out and notice that it is a true copy of the 
small rectangle and can be used to make 
a larger vase. (See page 9r) Now cut 
out another rectangle for the curved sides, 
draw the line for its widest part, as before, 
fold and cut. Fit these to the large rectangle 
and fasten all three shapes down. From 
the waste a shape can be cut to give the 
vase a suitable rim. 

In a further exercise the children can 
decorate their vase by a scheme of colour 
harmony built up from coloured paper sup- 
plied to them, or they can apply a pattern 
from their collection of cut-outs ; see Plate. 


XXIII. HANDWORK-FOLDERS AND COVERS 


Exercise 1.—Prepare a folder for holding 
loose leaves, and show it to the class for 
them to investigate its construction. The 
children will observe the all-over shape and 
the size of the paper required, the position 
of the folds, the form of the pocket, the 
length of tape and the position of the slits 
for its insertion, The paper will require to 
be 20in. by x6in. Fig. т. The method of 
construction is shown by a folding line half- 
way between the top and bottom. The 
width is divided by two folds, one being 
8 in. from the left-hand side, the other 4in. 
from the right. From the teacher's model 
it will be seen that the bottom left square 
and the oblong at the bottom right are to 
be cut away, leaving flaps. Cut out a shape 
for the mouth of the pocket, and make slits 
for the tape 2in. within the upright lines 
of the two top squares and halfway across 
them. The modelis now ready for folding and 
fastening. Bend the flaps inwards; fold the 
bottom square upwards and fasten the flaps. 
Now fold the oblong inwards, crease neatly, 
and then fold the left square in the same 
manner. Insert the tape and ornament the 
cover with a simple pattern, Figs. 1, 2 and З? 


Ехегсіѕе 2.—To construct а household 
tear-off note block, two pieces of cardboard 
about 5in. by 4in. in size are needed. 
These should be covered by placing the 
cardboard on sheets of tinted paper leaving 
about 3 in. on each side for folding purposes : 
these edges should be neatly folded and 
mitred, and the inside of the covers lined 
with white paper. The tear-off block should 
now be prepared. Place the writing sheets 


carefully and paste or gum a piece of book ; 


muslin along the top, leaving г in. or so of 
muslin to be fastened securely to the bottom 
cover. This should be pressed and allowed 
to dry thoroughly. The covers must now be 
backed with Duxeen or linen so folded that 
sufficient play is left for the thickness of the 
block of papers. The linen must be neatly 
gummed so that it appears evenly across 
the front and back covers. The front cover 
can be decorated and given a suitable title 
illustrating the use of the block, Fig. 4. 


Exercise 3.—Show the children a typical 
folder for holding photographic snaps and 
films. From their investigation they will 
now be able without further direction to 
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ө HANDWORK—FOLDERS AND COVERS 

1. Plan for Folder, 2. Folder. 3. Decorated Cover of Folder. ` 4. Tear-off Block. 

TE 5. and sa. Case for Snaps and Films. 6. Concert Notice. 7. Ticket Holder. 
t5 Ў 8. Block Notebook. .9. Book Holder. + 
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construct one for their own use. This exercise 
provides a new feature in binding as the 
pockets are formed by folding and stitching. 
Rule a line across the top and bottom of 
the folded model about jin. from the 
edges, to indicate the position of the stitch- 
ing. Holes should be pricked at even dis- 
tances on these lines, and the sewing carried 


XXIV. IMAGINATIVE 


“Of course it's just a place I imagine."— 
Dream Days, by Kenneth Grahame. 

It is suggested that the teacher procures 
а copy of Dream Days and reads part of 
the chapter entitled Mutabile Semper. The 
following excerpt will be sufficient to stimu- 
late keen interest. The imagination of the 
children will do the rest. The excerpt is 
reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Messrs, John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 

“This bit of road here—up as far as that 
corner—you know it's a horrid dull bit of 
road. I'm always having to go up and down 
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out with silk thread. The cover can be made 
attractive by pasting a photograph in a 
good position on the outside, and by adding 
a border and a title, Figs. 5 and 5a. 

Similar practice can be found in the 
construction of a holder for a tram pass or 
season ticket; a telephone book, and a case 
fora hymn or prayer book, Figs. 7, 8 and 9. 


DRAWING—COLOUR 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 


"Snapshot Drawing" by D, Olliver, age 14, St. Helen's School, Abingdon. 


it, and I know it so well, and I'm so sick of 
it. So whenever I get to that corner, I 
just—well, I go right off to another place!" 

“What sort of a place?” she asked, looking 
round her gravely. 

“Of course it's just a place I imagine—but 
it's an awfully nice place—the nicest place 
you ever saw, And I always go off there 
in church or during joggraphy lessons." 

"I'm sure it's not nicer than my home," 
she cried patriotically, “Oh, you ought 
to see my home—it's lovely! We've 
Bob ors $ 


Pal. =» 
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“Yes it is, ever so much nicer,” I inter- 
rupted, “I mean”—I went on apologetically 
—"of course I know your home's beautiful 
and all that. But this must be nicer, 'cos 
if you want anything at all, you've only got 
to want it, and you can have it!” 

"That sounds jolly,” she murmured, 
"Tell me more about it, please," 

Let the children tell in drawing something 
about this dream place which lives in the 
minds of most children and even of adults. 


The picture can be suggested by a simple 
outline drawing which is afterwards coloured 
with a flat wash according to the children's 
fancy. The teacher should encourage decor- 
ation as the keynote of the picture—a 
stream, meadows, flowers, boats, etc. Both 
teacher and children should catch the spirit 
of the writer, and enter upon the exercise 
as one of pure imaginative work, roving for 
a while amid fanciful scenes and fanciful 
objects, 


(Reproduced by cowrtery ef the Royal Drawing Sonety 


"Snapshot Drawing" by D. Olliver, age 14, St. Helen's School, Abingdon, 


XXV. PASTEL DRAWING-THE USE OF 
THE VIEW FINDER 


Preparation.—Set up a flowerpot and a 
garden trowel against a blue background 
and a brown foreground, The flowerpot 
should be in an upright position with the 
trowel leaning against it. Each child should 
make a paper "finder" (see page 112) and 
by holding it between the eye and the object 
each one will be able to adjust the “finder” 
so that the group is seen nicely placed to 


make a picture, The best picture may be 
upright or lengthwise; the “finder” will in- 
dicate which shape to select. The children 
should also decide by this means how much 
background and foreground should be shown 
to make the picture interesting. When 
satisfied, they should note the position of 
the “finder,” as they may need to use 
it frequently. “This observation must be 
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т. Flowerpot and Trowel. 2. Tea Caddy with Packet of Tea 
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thoughtfully carried out, for their drawing 
should represent the view selected. The 
“finder” is of much value in placing the 
group on paper, and it greatly assists 
the appreciation of colour shapes and values. 


Exercise.—Let the children place their 
paper in the position which they think is 
best for the group, and draw a line in char- 
coal indicating the limit of the ground. 
Above this is the general shape cut out of 
the blue background by the flowerpot. 
This can be indicated by the leading lines— 
the sloping lines of the inverted cone and 
the curve of the top. Similarly, the trowel 
cuts out a shape which can be indicated 
with charcoal. The “finder” should now be 
used to test the correctness of the blue 
shapes cut out of the background. When 
these are correct, light blue pastel can be 
used to fill in the background, By similar 
methods show the shapes cut out of the 
brown foreground. We have now two 
silhouettes of our objects to which we can 
apply the colour. 

Our colours in this group are not self- 
colours; they have to be prepared. The 
colour of the flowerpot will provide an 
exercise in colour selection. Ask the children 
to select a colour which nearly matches the 
flowerpot: some will select orange and some 


XXVI. 


Oral Work.—In this lesson it is proposed 
to revise what we learned about cone- 
shaped and cylinder-shaped objects by 
means of colour shapes, and to add to our 
knowledge by drawing these shapes in new 
positions. 

The teacher should be provided with a 
large coloured disc with a stick set perpen- 
dicularly to its base. A Japanese sunshade 
would also be suitable for the purpose. 
Place the disc flat upon the table in front 


bright red. This gives an opportunity for 
the teacher to remind them of certain 
colours in which another colour predomin- 
ates. Thus in green, it may be yellow or 
blue which. predominates; in red, it may 
be yellow or violet. The flowerpot is an 
orange colour in which bright red shows 
clearly, so it can be coloured with orange, 
and blended with light red. The trowel 
must be coloured as it appears; if new, its 
colours will be definite—a yellowish orange 
for the handle and a bluish slate colour 
(violet and green) for the scoop. If it is 
much used, these colours will be modified. 
The final effects can be attempted by the 
more ambitious children, who will observe 
the delicate play of green and blue on the 
flowerpot, in addition to its tints and tones. 

It will be seen that this exercise deals 
with more subtle colours than those hitherto 
taken: this is purposely done in order to 
exercise the children's colour perceptions 
and their power of expressing them. 

Other groups of models serving a similar 
purpose might be chosen from the following: 
a mustard tin and a Bovril bottle; a paint 
can and brush; a tea caddy and a packet 
of tea; a bowl and a cake of carbolic soap; 
a parcel with a label and a loaf and butter, 
The teacher should always present the 
objects with suitable backgrounds. 


THE CONE AND CYLINDER—PENCIL 


of the class with the stick in an upright 
position, The teacher should ask a few 
questions about the disc—its appearance as 
an ellipse and the position of the stick with 
regard to the disc. The children will see 
that a level line is met by an upright line, 
This makes an angle. Have you seen any 
angles like this? There are scores of them 
in the room—in the window frame, on the 
doors and cupboards, the table legs, the 
teacher standing on the floor, etc. This 
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angle is a right angle. The children can pick 
up a book and find the right angles. Turn 
the book slightly to the right or left and 
observe that the angles are still right angles. 
The teacher will now lift one side of the 


CorounED Disc AND STICK AT RIGHT 
ANGLES 


DEMONSTRATING THE RIGHT ANGLE WITH 
^ COLOURED DISC AND A STICK 


disc and ask the children to watch the right 
angle. Let them trace its shape in space 
in varying positions. What do they find? 
(Always the right angle. Fasten another 
disc at the other end of the stick and repeat 
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the motion. After a few similar experiments 
the children will observe that the stick is 
always at right angles—and appears so— 
to the discs. The teacher will now refer 
to the cone and ask where the stick might 


А FUNNEL 


Two PAPER Discs JoINED BY A STICK 


be found in the cone. Where also would the 
stick be placed between two wheels of a 
toy cart? From this it will be an easy step 
for the children to name objects where a line 
through the centre seems to keep everything 
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4. Japanese Sunshade. 5. Log. 


1. Child's Gocart. 2. Funnel. 3. Coffee Tin. 
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in place. Such objects will be an umbrella, 
a funnel the school bell, a lifebuoy, 
a limpet shell, a cocoa tin, a boiler, a 
drum, a jug, a tumbler, a tent, a garden 
roller, etc. 


Exercise 1.—Place a hand bell or funnel 
in an upright position and let the children 
draw it. They will probably draw it by 
planning its general shape. They should 
now be asked to imagine that it is made of 
glass, and they are to draw the whole of the 
ellipses" which would be seen. Find the 
centre of the bottom ellipse and draw an 
upright line to the top. What do they 
notice? These are the lines of construction 
which have been added to their knowledge 
of the general shape. The teacher will now 
place the funnel lying on the table, and ask 
the children to draw it in its new position. 


They should not be instructed how to draw 
it, but from their knowledge of its general 
shape, and the assistance given to their 
perceptions by the oral introduction, they 
Should make a fair attempt at its repre- 
sentation. 


Exercise 2.—A further exercise could be 
given by using a coffee tin lying on its side. 
An element of interest will be introduced 
if some of the contents are pouring out of 
the end on to clean paper. In this exercise 
the children will recall simple experiments 
with the two discs and the stick. This 
should enable them to draw the coffee tin 
correctly. Other suitable objects are a 
hanging jug, a straw hat, a saucepan on a 
nail, a thimble on a desk, the wheels of a 
gocart, a log of wood, a hot water bottle, 
а carrot, a parsnip and an onion. 


XXVII. BRUSHWORK—COLOUR SCALES 


(Colour Plate 167 C in the portfolio.) 


Oral.—In Lesson XI of this year's course 
the colour scales of red, blue and yellow were 
used to learn something about tone values. 
It is now proposed to use the orange, violet 
and green scales for the same purpose. The 
teacher will collect three good copies from 
the books—or prepare scales—and show 
them to the class. They will be arranged 
with the key colours—marked К—оп the 
same level Beginning with orange, the 
teacher will raise or lower the violet until 
the class has reached agreement upon colour 
value. Adjust the green in the same way 
until a tint or tone corresponds with K of 
orange and the selected colour of violet. 
Now note the position of K in each scale: 
this will illustrate whether the colour as a 
whole has a strong tonal value, or otherwise. 
The children can select the strong or weak 
tones and, by further experiments, find 


colours of equal tone beginning with any 
given tint or tone of orange. 


Exercise l.—Show coloured papers and 
ask the children to select one colour of strong 
value and two of medium or weak value. 
From the selection, the teacher will dis- 
tribute small samples of such coloured 
papers to the children for the purpose of 
pattern making. The children should now 
be provided with scissors and told to make 
some interesting cut-outs from the papers 
chosen for the pattern. It would be well 
for the children to decide whether the 
background should be of strong colour 
value and the cut-outs of lesser strength, or 
vice versa. They have now had sufficient 
practice in the use of cut-outs to be able to 
devise their own by paper folding and 
cutting. The teacher will encourage them 


| 
| 
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to make groups of cut-outs and before 
gumming them down place them on the 
background in some orderly arrangement. 
They will now understand that the back- 
ground is to be used in the pattern equally 
with the cut-outs. When this has been 
done, the cut-outs should be neatly fixed. 
In this way each child will exercise his 
own creative faculty, and express his 
individual sense of pattern making. This 
work becomes absorbingly interesting, and 
the variety and novelty of the patterns 
will be really remarkable. A few good 
specimens should be selected and exhibited 
by the teacher. It will be seen that in order 
to make their patterns, children uncon- 
sciously develop a definite orderly arrange- 
ment, which upon analysis supplies a plan. 
The teacher will find that by permitting 
the children to experiment with these 
colour shapes, they will arrive at a working 
principle, which is infinitely better than 
giving a principle upon which all are directed 
to work; Figs. т and 4 on the Colour Plate. 


Art occupation.—Distribute papers to the 
children and ask them to cover the surface 
with a wash of pale violet or orange. On 
this tinted paper they are to print four 
lines of poetry, and to place a top and 
bottom border to correspond to the rhythm 
of the lines. While the children are pre- 
paring their plan, the teacher will write 
the stanza: 


“ Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me." 


The pattern should be of a simple spot 
and line character, the teacher first helping 
the children to note the rhythm of the lines— 
the strong and weak accents. Good script 
type should be used for the printing and 
it may be done in colour. The general 
colour harmony should be left to the chil- 
dren's discretion, (See Fig. 2 on the Colour 
Plate.) 


XXVIII. HANDWORK-BINDING COVERS 


Exercise 1.—Children will take a keen 
interest in constructing a board suitable for 
games such as draughts, halma and races. 
Two strawboards each 6}in. by 13 in. will 
be required, together with strips of binding 
linen about rin. wide and 2ft. long. By 
examination of a specimen board the children 
will readily discover the method of con- 
struction. The strawboards are placed near 
together, separated by about }in.: this 
space is sufficient to allow for the play of 
the covers when opening and closing them. 
The binding strip should be carefully 
gummed and the boards placed in position 
with the strip evenly joining them, A strip 
should now be fastened similarly on the 
inside, thus binding the boards both back 
and front. The strips should be allowed to 


dry thoroughly while a covering surface is 
being prepared, The size of this surface 
will be 14in. square, and it may be of a 
good wallpaper or paper nicely tinted; it 
should be fairly thin but strong, Duxeen 
or linen would be the best material for the 
cover but it is expensive for class use. 
Previous exercises on binding will have 
prepared the children in fastening and 
folding this covering surface. 

Now all is ready for the application of 
the game chart, and its form will depend 
on the game chosen. For draughts, the 
chart will be a square foot of paper divided 
into sixty-four squares; therefore, mark 
off distances of rj in. along each side 
and join them across. The squares should 
now be washed in with two coloürs used 
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т. and 2. Games Boards. 3. Holder for Loose Papers. 4. Picture Folder. 
5 Tie Press. 6. Card Holder. 7. Cardboard Set Squares. 
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alternately—say yellow and black. Lines of 
red ink drawn to separate the squares will 
complete the chart effectively. The chart 
should now be pasted carefully on to the 
boards, so that the inside edges of the surface 
are evenly covered. For the purpose of 
race games, the children can construct a 
dice box by using a piece of thin cardboard 
3h in. long and 2 in. wide for the cylinder, 
and a circle of rin. diameter for the base. 
They will need no instruction for making 
this box, as similar models have been made 
in previous lessons. 


Exercise 2.—Another exercise in the use 
of strawboards is supplied by the construc- 
tion of a holder for papers. The size can be 
adjusted to that of the papers to be pre- 
served. The covering surface will be cut 
to allow an extra $ in. all round for folding 
over the edges. This having been cut and 
fastened on each of the boards, a clean 


sheet of paper will be gummed over the | 
inside to cover the folded edges and give 
a neat appearance to the boards. Instead 
of binding, as in the previous exercise, holes 
will be punched, and tape or ribbon of a 
suitable colour inserted for tying purposes. 
Simple pattern work will make the model 
attractive, Fig. 3. 

With strawboards the children can apply 
their knowledge of paper folding, and make 
handy booklets for preserving pictures and 
sketches. The paper can be provided in a 
long strip. It is folded concertina fashion, 
and the ends are pasted to the strawboard 
covers. The children can decide what use 
they will make of their books and inscribe 
them accordingly, Fig. 4. 

With strawboard the children can make a 
useful tie press and a card holder; they 
can also make a pair of set squares to be 
used in drawing the plans of some of their 
models, Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 


XXIX. DRAWING FROM MEMORY-PENCIL 
OR COLOUR 


Exercise 1.—The first exercise suggested 
for this lesson is a further example of short 
observation for about two minutes. The 
teacher will show a jam jar with a label. 
The jar should be of simple cylindrical shape, 
and should be held so that the class can 
obtain a view of the top ellipse. When it 
has been observed by the children, it should 
be placed out of sight and the drawing 
should then be made. The teacher will note 
the methods used by the class, and observe 
whether the children conform generally to 
the teaching that has been given. The 
drawing of the label should not be over- 
looked, as it forms a good test of perception. 
A selection of copies should be exhibited 
together before the class, The chief mistakes 
may be faulty proportion, pointed ellipses 


and a straight-edged label on a rounded 
surface. These faults should be corrected 
in later lessons. 


Exercise 2.—This is an interesting exercise 
for memory drawing associated with the 
sense of smell. Ask the class to close their eyes 
for a few moments during which a piece of 
cobbler’s wax (heelball) is held over a burn- 
ing match. In a short time the scent will be 
conveyed to the class and will suggest many 
things. The children will make a drawing of 
what the smell reminds them of. The associa- 
tions which cluster around such a simple act 
will quicken perception, and a variety of 
drawings will be made to express them. 
Other examples for an exercise of this kind 
are a cut onion, burnt wood, tobacco fumes, 
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an opened coffee tin, fresh paint, the smell of 
gas, and burning sealing wax. Empty bottles 
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which have held vinegar, mustard, ammonia, 
etc., are also suitable for this lesson. 


[Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 


“Snapshot Drawing" from a plate of “Skipping Lambs” by M. Forster-Knight, age 17. 


XXX. DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Exercise.—Provide each child with a large 
ivy leaf, and ask them all to draw it as they 
have learnt to draw leaves in previous 
lessons. The children should begin by placing 
the general leaf shape in position and then 
suggesting the main lines of radiation. This 
preliminary drawing should be placed in a 
rectangle at the left top side of the book. 
The teacher will now ask the children closely 
to examine the leaf in order to observe the 
ray lines; the shapes between these lines on 
either side; the lobes of the leaf, and the 
general enclosing shape, Fig. т. These 
features can be used to build up a pattern, 
in fact many patterns can be discovered 
which may be used for different purposes. 


First let us take some coloured papers 
and with our scissors cut out shapes roughly 
like those between the ray lines. There 
are six of these and we will choose orange, 
crimson and green to remind us of the ivy 
leaf as often seen in winter time. Having 
cut these out place them together on the 
book, leaving a good space between them 
where the ray lines should be. When we 
are satisfied that the pattern makes an 
interesting shape and colour pattern, we 
will fasten them down. Now our ivy leaf 
has become very interesting, and suggests 
to us that it might be arranged in other 
ways and be used for different kinds of 
decoration. For example, the rays can be 
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1. Ivy Leaf. . 2. and 3. Cut-Out Pattern. 
6. Unit applied to Metal Work. 


4 and 5. Unit applied to Pattern. 
7. Application to Needlework. 
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drawn as straight lines and an effective 
pattern made by the use of coloured cut-outs, 
Fig. 2. The leaf can be further suggested 
by a similar arrangement of curyes instead 
of straight lines as illustrated in Figs. 3, 4 
and 5. Thus from our study and representa- 
tion of natural leaves our knowledge of 
Shapes and shape filing is taking a new 
and interesting form. Boys will readily 
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see that inlay can take the place of coloured 
paper when working in wood, and that tool- 
ing will indicate these shapes in metal work. 
The girls can use material shapes for appliqué 
work, or fill the spaces with suitable stitches; 
see Figs. 6 and 7. The drawings suitable for 
these purposes will afford further exercises, 
and where possible they should be done on 
the material for which they are intended. 


XXXI. HANDWORK-CONES AND CIRCLES 


Exercise 1.—Compasses are introduced to 
construct the shape for a candle shade. 
Oiled paper is an excellent material for the 
purpose but cartridge paper can be used 
instead, 


PLAN FOR MAKING А CONICAL SHAPE. 


Near the top of the paper draw a level 
line AC, 6 in. long, and divide it into halves. 
With C as centre, and the pencil point of 
the compasses on А, describe a curve, 
AD, about two thirds of the length of the 


semicircle. Join CD. With the same centre 
draw a curve from the point B ending on 
the line CD. These two curves enclose the 
shape of the candle shade. Place a flange 
on AB to join the model. Before cutting 
out the shape, draw other arcs to serve 
as guides for the decoration of the shade. 
Mark iin. inside each curve already made 
and describe others, Similarly draw a 
curve through the middle of the curved 
figure. The shape can be divided into 
panels by judging about half of the smallest 
curve and drawing a line through from C. 
Divide the halves thus made and draw lines 
through the points from C. Four equal 
divisions have been made on the shape 
which can now be cut out and decorated, 


Exercise 2.—A variation of the above 
exercise would be to use a similar con- 
Struction (to a rather larger scale) for the 
collar of a girl's frock, or to the same scale 
for a gauntlet cuff, Figs. 3 and 4. This 
shape inverted would make a pretty decor- 
ated cover for a small fern pot, Fig. 5. 

Further suggestions are shown on the Plate. 
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2. Lamp Shade. 3. Dress Collar. 4. Gauntlet Cuff 


т. Plan for Qonical Shapes. ў 
6 and 7. Disc Projects. 8. Paper or Book Rack. 


5. Fern Pot Cover. 
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XXXII. HANDWORK-—PORTFOLIOS AND 
CASES 


Exercise.—Proceeding on the lines of a, 
previous handwork lesson, we shall make а 
portfolio from strawboard and light card- 
board. Such a portfolio would be useful 
for preserving a collection of mounted 
grasses, wild flowers or seaweed. The use 
to which the portfolio is to be put will 
decide its size. А portfolio having an all-over 
size of 8in. by біп. is a handy size, This 
will allow 7 in. by 5in. for the inside con- 
tainer. The covers are made from straw- 
boards 8in. by 6in. which should be 
fastened to a backing of bookbinders’ 
cloth or Duxeen, leaving at least rin. 
between the long edges of the covers, Fig. r. 
The method of construction has been 
previously explained in Lesson XXVIII. 
The boards should be suitably covered; 
slits must be cut and tapes to match the 
cover inserted for tying purposes; lining 
paper should afterwards be applied neatly 
to cover the insides. 

The next step is to prepare the container 
which will be made from light cardboard. 


The all-over measurements will require 
material rrin. long by roin. broad. The 
diagram, Fig. 2 in the Plate, indicates the 
method of cutting and folding. Folding 
must be carefully done with the aid of a 
straight edge; по half-cuts are needed. 
Parallel cuts should be made in the right- 
hand rectangle for slipping the top flap 
securely into it, Fig. 2. It is necessary now 
only to fasten this container to the left-hand, 
inside cover. A ruled line lin. from the 
edges will indicate the correct position, 
where it can be securely fastened with glue 
or strong gum. Decoration and lettering 
will be used for the outside cover, Fig. 4. 

If Duxeen or light bookbinders' cloth is 
available for covering, other objects can be 
made, such as a season ticket holder, Fig. 5; 
a purse and a wallet, Figs. 8 and 9; a foun- 
tain pen or pencil holder, Fig. 6, and a 
scissors case, Fig. 7. It will be seen from 
the drawings on the Plate that some of 
these objects provide further exercises in 
stitching. 


XXXIII. PASTEL DRAWING-—GROUPS OF 
OBJECTS 


Preparation.—In previous lessons we have 
taken two objects grouped against a suitable 
background and foreground along the same 
axis; it will now be necessary to arrange 
groups in which the objects partly cover 
each other; in other words they will not 
stand parallel to the background. It will 
be useful if some of the children are asked 
to place the objects in position, and then 


view them from above in order to observe 
their plan. A few experiments of this kind, 
used in connection with rough sketches 
either on paper or on the blackboard, will 
do much to obviate the common fault of 
drawing the objects as though they were 
occupying the same area—that is standing 
upon each other. This practice should be 
extended to a number of grouped objects 
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т. Portfolio. 2. Plan of the Holder. 


5. Season Ticket Case. 
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6. Fountain Pen Holder. 


3. Folded Holdor. 


7. Scissors Case. 
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4. Decorated Cover. 


8. Wallet. 


9. Purse. 
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PLAN OF A GLASS AND PLATE 


in pairs. In.each case coloured backgrounds 
and foregrounds should be provided in order 
to give definition to the group, and to assist 
the children in their observation of the 
relative positions of the objects. 


Exercise.—Place a glass of milk and a 
bun on a plate in position on a foreground of 
green baize with a background of blue. 
In plan the group will appear as shown in 
the diagram. Let the children carefully 


SILHOUETTE ON THE BACKGROUND AS SEEN 
THROUGH THE “ FINDER” 
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note the position of the objects in relation 
to each other, and note, too, the spaces 
between them and the background. If 
now the children apply their knowledge to 
the shapes cut out of the background and 
foreground, the drawing of the objects will 
be easy. With the aid of a "finder," the 
shapes cut out are sharply seen if the bottom 
inside edge of the “finder” is raised slowly 
to cut out the foreground, and similarly 
lowered to cut out the background. These 
outlines can be indicated in charcoal and 
the colours applied in.the usual way, the 
background and foreground having first 
been lightly indicated around the shapes, 
so leaving the group in silhouette. Tone 
values can now be correctly perceived and 
more truthfully expressed, Fig. т. 

It will be found that, with a little patience 
and practice, a clearer perception of the 
group and a quicker and more accurate 
representation will be secured by dealing 
with the work in the manner suggested. 
The following groups of objects are suggested 
for treatment: 


(a) A flour dredge and a coloured basin, 
Fig..2. 

(b) Two large beach stones, Fig. 3. 

(c) A cigarette tin and a packet of matches, 
Fig. 4. 

(d) A Wellington boot (tan) and a sou'- 
wester hat, Fig. 5. 

(e) A thermos flask and a sandwich tin, 
Fig. 6. 


SILHOUETTE ON THE FOREGROUND AS SEEN 
THROUGH THE “FINDER” 
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т. Bun and Glass of Milk. 2. Flour Dredge and Basin. 3. Two Beach Stones. 


4. Cigarette Tin and Packet of Matches. 


5. Wellington Boot and Sou’wester. 


6. Thermos Flask and Sandwich Tin. 
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XXXIV. ELLIPSES—PENCIL 


Introduction.—The pencil drawing for this 
. year's course has dealt with rounded shapes 

of various kinds, and the methods employed 
may well be revised by the further drawing 
of a few objects involving the principles 
. that have been taught. The objects chosen 
should have simple bold outlines such as 
those illustrated in the Plate. 

Accurate drawing depends upon close 
observation. Many pupils who are able to 
draw steady clean lines, or sweeping curves 
and ellipses, have not also that thoughtful 
habit which leads them to notice changes in 
shape. The subtle gradations of a curve are 
not easily recognised. Parts of them are 
frequently hidden, and care must be taken 
not to show them broken in the drawing. 
It is generally best for young pupils to draw 
the unseen as well as the seen. This point 
specially applies to the drawing of ellipses 
which are partly hidden. 


Exercise 1.—A jar of marmalade placed 
in an upright position will provide the class 
with a further exercise on the cylindrical 
shape with ellipses at varying heights. The 
label will require careful observation. The 
drawing should be simply built up on 
the lines which contain the shape of the jar, 
rather than by constructional methods. To 
the outline can be added the ellipses as seen, 
and these also should be sketched in freely 
as a shape, rather than as a difficult problem 
in perspective. The label and cover may 
be added by those children who feel able 
to manage them, Fig. r. 


Exercise 2.—The drawing of a water bottle 
and glass supplies a variation from shapes 
already studied and revises many of the 
main features of construction in a new form, 
The glass presents less definite lines than 
those of objects previously drawn, but it 
will give scope for keen observation. The 


drawing of the series of ellipses, including 
the water level in the bottle, is a particularly 
useful exercise, Here, again, the enclosing 
lines are easily set down, and an effective 
drawing may be accomplished with little 
difficulty, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 3.—An electric lamp is an excel- 
lent example of the cone. In the drawing of 
this model, observation will be keenly tested 
by seeking for the hidden lines of the lamp, 
which alone will give the correct position 
of the curves appearing below the top rim 
of the shade. 


Exercise 4.—An oil lamp is shown in Fig. 
4 in which the main lines are fairly simple 
(see diagram), The details of the brass 
holder may, if desired, be omitted at this 
stage. Girls will find an interesting example 
in the representation of a thimble which 
also is cone-shaped, Fig. 6. Figs. 7and 8 show 
supplementary exercises in attractive forms. 
In the cut cake and the dog collar the ellipses 
are clearly defined and full of interest. 


MAIN LINES OF THE OIL, LAMP 
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1. Jar of Marmalade. 2. Water Bottle and Glass. 3. Electric Lamp. 4. Table Lamp. 
5. Candlestick. 6. Thimble. 7. Dog Collar. 8, Cake on Plate. 
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XXXV. HANDWORK AND PATTERN—BOXES 


Introduction.— Preparation for making cer- 
tain simple models of the box kind may be 
found in the proper wrapping of a parcel. 
A large book will form a useful parcel. 
Let one or two children decide the size of 
the paper to be used: in this way measure- 
ment, folds and covering surfaces will be 
visualised without mechanical aid. By a few 
questions, the teacher will lead the children 
to discover the best way to cover the parcel 
securely and neatly. By such practice, much 
useful knowledge may be imparted, and this 
knowledge will be applied to the construction 
of box shapes from paper or cardboard. 


Exercise 1.—Supply the children with a 
sheet of stiff paper measuring 12in. by 
gin., and ask them to prepare the plan for 
an open box. Various methods are possible, 
and the discovery of any of these will be 
of value. The model should be carried to 
completion and decorated {ог use as a 
receptacle for papers, tickets, labels, post- 
cards or envelopes, Fig. т. 


Exercise 2.—It will now be a natural step 
to construct a box similar in form to a 
match box. The box will be planned on the 
lines of the previous exercise, and it measures 
when completed 4in. by 2}in., with sides 
of rin. The method of folding and fastening 
should be that in which the flaps are fixed 
within the box. Half-cuts will be necessary 
on the outside of the folds, as the cardboard 
used is fairly stout. The sliding cover will 


next be planned to fit the box, allowing for 
free movement: it will be necessary for this 
reason to add +; in. to each cross dimension. 
The flap in this case should be equal to one of 
the sides and should be fastened on the 
outside: this will allow for the free move- 
ment of the box in the holder. With this 
model great care is necessary to ensure 
square folding, as the use of the box depends 
on the accuracy of its construction. The 
children can now prepare a label for the 
top of the box suitable to its use, and they 
can colour and decorate the sides. Such a 
box might be used for pastels, paper fasteners 
or drawing pins, Figs. 2 and 6. 


Exercise 8.—From this stage cartons of 
various kinds, and boxes with hinged lids 
or with separate covers can be devised. 
Definite purposes can be found for all such 
models, Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 7. The making of 
a greeting card as shown in Fig.8 is a 
pleasing variation of the foregoing exercises. 


PLAN FOR THE Marcu Box COVER 
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XXXVI. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING—THE TRIANGULAR NET 


Exercise 1.—Distribute variously coloured- simple coloured objects. The actual objects 
gummed papers and, if possible, prepared represented should now be displayed: these 
hectographed outlines on white paper of may bea fishing float, a label, a feather and 
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2. Box with Sliding Cover. х 2a. Plan for the Cover. 
4. Pencil or Pen Box. 5. Decorated Box with Hinged Lid. 
7. Pen or Pencil Tray. 8. Greeting Card. 


т. Tray for Papers. 
3 and 3a. Box of Pyramid Shape. 
6. Box for Pastels. 
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a string of coloured beads, Exhibit three of 
the objects in turn, asking the children to 
show the coloured paper they would select 
to be cut into the shapes of these objects. 
If errors arise, allow the children to place 
their papers against the objects in order 
to establish their identity. With scissors, 
the children may cut the required shape 
from their selected paper and gum it to 
the outline provided. For the remaining 
objects leave the children to make their 
own selection and complete their sheet. 
Where hectographed outlines are not pro- 
vided, the children can make their colour 
selection, cut out freely the shape of the 
objects chosen, and fasten them to the 
paper, Figs. т, та and rb. 


Exercise 2.—The children have now found 
that in arranging their patterns they have 
usually placed them in such positions to 
each other that some definite plan has been 
evolved. Thus some patterns have worked 
out upon a square plan, while others have 
been set in a criss-cross fashion. This will 
suggest that if we first set down such a plan, 
we can arrange our pattern upon it. We 
shall now make such a pattern on what is 
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MEASURING THE SIDES OF A RECTANGLE TO 
MAKE A NET 


called the triangular net. This will be done 
on red and blue gummed papers (about 2 in. 
square), and on a tinted paper (light ochre) 
in a square of 4in. side. Mark half inches 
along the base line: with compasses or a 
strip of paper, mark the length of two of 
these divisions from B across to the upright 
side at C. Mark off the distance AC on the 
upright line two or three times and with 
scissors trim off the top edge, level to the 
last point. Place similar points on the 
opposite sides and join with slanting lines 
in opposite directions. Great care must be 
taken to make the plan correctly so that all 
the shapes shall be exactly alike. The 
coloured papers will be treated in the same 
way: by cutting these along the slanting 
lines, two sets of shapes will be prepared. 
The children can now arrange these cut-outs 
in series of red and blue; or they can combine 
blue with red. The division or the combina- 
tion of these shapes will provide an almost 
endless variety of shapes and will exercise 
the children's creative faculty very usefully. 
The children should devise their own patterns, 
but they should be reminded of the additional 
pattern that is made by the space shapes of 
the background. Most children will have 
looked through a kaleidoscope, and they 
may be reminded of the patterns of colour 
shapes seen in the ground glass. 
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| I. Feather. $ 1a, String of Beads. Ib. Fishing Float, 2, 3 and 4. Cut-out Patterns. 


FOURTH YEAR'S COURSE 
OF DRAWING AND HANDWORK 


IL BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 167 A in the portfolio.) 


Introduotion.—The work of the previous 
sections of this course has been devoted 
largely to the realistic representation of 
objects in differing media, assisted by forms. 
of handwork and pattern making. This 
training should have resulted in increased 
observational power on the part of the 
children, and should have provided the 
requisite practice for a fair standard of 
graphic expression. The training, however, 
is merely a. preliminary to the ultimate aim 
of the course. The drawing lessons should 
lead to some definite and intelligent appre- 
ciation of both the form and the colour which 
` play a continuous and vital part in our lives. 

The appreciation of form and colour must 

be trained, and such training is achieved 

on a national scale only during the school 
life of the children. This aspect of the 
drawing lesson gives it an important signi- 
ficance, and therefore suggestions will 
. be given in this final year of the course 

{ог new applications of the old forms, а 

considerable departure from the drawing of 

purely objective shapes, and further oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the imagination. 


Exereise 1.—At this stage the knowledge 
of colour selection and colour matching 
-should be further extended by the con- 
struction of a colour scale to include both 
the primary and secondary colours on one 
sheet, Fig. 6 on the Colour Plate. This 
sheet can be used permanently for reference, 
and by its aid the children will acquire the 
power to discriminate and select their 
colours. Such knowledge should render the 


children independent of the teacher's direc- 
tion as to the selection of tone values. The 
scale should be constructed on the lines 
indicated in Lessons XI. and XXVII. of the 
Third Year's Course. In each case the key 
colour, marked K, is set down, and the tints 
and tones are placed above and below. This 
exercise, far from seeming laborious, proves 
fascinating and attractive to children. It 
can be particularly effective if the teacher 
is provided with a book of the Ostwald 
Coloured Papers, from which the children 
may select tints and tones. 


Exercise 2.—Either by hectographed copies 
or by the use of the blackboard, prepare 
drawings of the simple outlines of a football 
cap and shirt for boys, and of a school hat, 
scarf, and sports coat for girls, Figs. x to 5. 
Using these outlines, the children can carry 
out a colour scheme chosen from their 
scale. 


The scheme should be entirely of their own, 


choice and founded upon their own ideas of 
colour selection and harmony. The children 
should show which colours and tints or tones 
they have chosen. Before the actual colour 
to be used is applied to the drawing it would 
be a good plan to show, near the outline 
drawing, the particular colour selected from 
the scale. This exercise should indicate the 
children's appreciation of colour. A few 
copies might be exhibited for discussion 
as to their merits or demerits. Reasons 
will readily be forthcoming to show why 
some copies are preferred over others, Figs. 
2 and 3. 
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Exercise 8.—Suspend before the class a 
piece of tinted material—pale orange, mauve, 
etc.—to suggest a curtain. The teacher will 
propose that a vase of flowers might be placed 
against this background, Fig. 7. What colour 
shall the flowers be? The children will make 
a rough sketch showing the material a 
simple vase, and an outline of the shape for 
the colour of the flowers. A single line will 
show the level of the table on which the vase 
stands. First wash in the correct tint of the 
material, and from the scale choose a colour 
which will harmonise with the background. 
The flowers need only to be indicated by a 
general colour mass. This having been done, 
the children will like to make the vase and 
table cover harmonise with their surround- 
ings. A colour scheme of some kind will result, 
and the children will realise how much 
depends on the thought and care given to 
the selection of colours. 


П. DRAWING FROM NATURE AND 
PATTERN MAKING 


Exercise 1.— Provide the children with 
sycamore leaves and let them rapidly draw 
a copy of one. The principal aim of this part 
of the lesson is to afford pupils the oppor- 
tunity of revising what they have learnt 
about the characteristic parts of leaves of 
this kind. Draw the ray lines leading to the 
five points which terminate the leaf lobes, 
and mark the places where the curved hollows 
separate the lobes. Having first planned the 
work in this regular way, the outline can be 
quickly drawn, Fig. 1, Plate LXI. 

Near this natural form of the leaf let the 
class repeat the plan of the leaf by using the 
main characteristics as the framework for a 
pattern shape. The ray lines will divide the 
space into interesting shapes, particularly 
if the leaf edge is blocked in a$ a five-sided 
figure. The five lobes are the centres of 
interest for the pattern, The children can fill 


in the shapes either with coloured gummed 
paper or with a flat wash of colour, Fig. 1a. 


Exercise 2.—The seed pod of the sycamore 
forms an attractive motif for drawing. Its 
main features are readily observed and easily 
expressed as a pattern. The children can 
proceed a little farther with their pattern 
work by repeating the unit to produce a 
border, Fig. Ib. 

Many of the larger seed vessels can be used 
in attractive pattern work. Sometimes it is 
advisable to cut through the seed vessels 
and make patterns from the drawings of the 
sections. There are a number of suggestive 
drawings in the articles on nature study in 
the first four volumes of this work. Other 
examples of suitable specimens for drawing 
and pattern making are illustrated on the 
Plate. 
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I. Sycamore Leaf. 
2. Pattern from Acorn. 


4. The Bramble used as a Pattern. 


та. Pattern from Sycamore Leaf. rb. Pattern from Sycamore 


2a. Pattern from Hip. 


5. Beecb Nut. 


eeds, 
3. Pattern from Seed Case of 
Poppy. „ 


6. Pea Pod. 
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III. DRAWING FROM MEMORY—PENCIL 


A dictation exercise.—Dictate to the class 
as follows:— 


(a) Across the middle of the paper draw 
a line which you think is 7 in. long, and on 
this line mark the inches, 


(b) From the third inch on the left draw 
an upright line 5in. long. Mark rin. from 
the top of this line and join the point to the 
left end of the level line. 


(c) From the fifth inch on the level line 
draw an upright line 4in. long and mark 
rin. from its top. 


(d) Join this point to another point 13 in. 
to the right of the top of the second upright 
line. (The line joining these points is a sloping 
line.) 

(e) Join the end of the sloping line to the 
right-hand end of the level line. 


(f) Draw another level line т in. below the 
first and mark off the inch divisions as before. 


(д) Draw curves between each of these 
points so that the top of the curves is halfway 
between the level lines. 


(h) Now put in the two remaining lines 
which will complete the drawing of a boat. 


(i) Draw the flag and give the boat a name. 


A DICTATION EXERCISE 


An exercise on hearing.—In this exercise 
the children are to draw a picture which is 
suggested to them by hearing a sound, Ask 
the class what picture would be suggested to 
them if they were sitting in a room and heard 
the bell of a fire engine or an ambulance car. 
Let the children close their eyes and listen. 
The teacher bounces a ball on the floor, puts 
the ball away and asks the children to draw 
a picture of anything that the sound suggests. 
Other sounds can be made by rattling a 
spoon in a cup, using a scrubbing brush on 
a table, locking a cupboard, cracking a small 
whip, firing a toy pistol, etc. 


IV. HANDWORK—CARDBOARD BOXES 


Exercise 1.—In continuation of the use of 
cardboard for making models, a further 
exercise is provided by the construction of a 
box with an overlapping lid, which may be 
used for gloves, stationery, seeds, etc. The 


body of the box is cut from a sheet of card- 
board т4їп. by Irin., and is planned as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. It is 
advisable for a specimen box to be used for 
investigation by the children, The over- 
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PLAN or A CARDBOARD Box 


lapping lid is made with a flexible hinge of 
bookbinders’ cloth which is fastened r in. 
below the top of the back of the box, as 
shown in the diagram. A sheet of cardboard 
10] in. by 7} in. is needed for the lid. Aline 
drawn 1 in. from each of its sides will indicate 
the depth of the lid and leave just sufficient 
room for it to fit nicely on to the box. For 
practice in binding, and in order to give a 
good finish, flaps are omitted; instead of 
flaps the joining edges are bound by strips, 
after an attractive covering surface has been 
put on the model. This may be done with a 


How ro Cur THE SECTIONS OF THE Box 
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PLAN OF THE CARDBOARD Box Lip 


good wallpaper design, by a flat wash and 
coloured cut-outs arranged into a pattern, or 
by marbling. This last method, which is 
frequently used for end papers of books, can 
be effectively carried out by children. 
If compartments are required for the box, 
they must be made from stiff cardboard and 
must fit tightly. Cross sections can be fixed 
by cutting the sections halfway through and 
fitting them together. In this way there will 
be provided an even number of nests suit- 
able for birds' eggs or seeds, Fig. т on 
the Plate. 


How To Fit THE SECTIONS OF THE Box 


Exercise 2.—In continuation of box making 
with stiff cardboard, other useful objects 
may be constructed. These may be done by 
the class in sections, so that greater variety 
is obtained. A box for writing paper with a 
slip-on lid can be given to one section, The 
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HANDWORK—CARDBOARD Boxes 


. Box with Nests and Overlapping Lid. 
. Hexagonal Workbox. 

Corner BoSkmark. 

and 8. Decorated Cards. 


2. Box for ‘Writing Paper. 
4. Set of Boxes. 

6. Serviette Ring. 

9. Comb Case and Pochette. 
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plan of the model is simple, and when ready 
for folding the corners will provide a further 
exercise in binding with cloth to strengthen 
the box. The whole should be covered with 
tinted wallpaper and decorated with cut-outs 
or direct pattern, Fig. 2. 

Another section of the class could be given 
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PLAN FOR A CARDBOARD HEXAGONAL Box 


a hexagonal workbox to construct. An 
illustration of the plan should be shown on 
the blackboard. Half cuts will be made for 
the vertical sides, and these should be kept 
in position with bookbinders' cloth. The 
box should now be covered with material, 
which may be manufactured print. This 
should be about 8in. in length, and wide 
enough to cover two or three sides. At the 
bottom, rin. must be left for over-lapping, 


and at the top, 4 in. for the cover. Paste the 
sides of the box and fasten the material 
cleanly and evenly to the sides. When all 
the sides have been covered, the edges will be 
neatly joined and gathered together to form 
a bag fastened with cord. The base overlay 
will be carefully folded and glued down, and 
covered with a white cardboard shape to 
give a neat finish, Fig. 3. 

A set of cardboard boxes of graded sizes 
might occupy the third section of the class 
The boxes should be graded to slip into onc 
another, and when finished should be decor- 
ated with an alphabet, or with pictures from 
an old toy book, Fig. 4. 


PLAN OF A BOOKMARK 


In the Plate are indicated a few additional 
suggestions which could be worked in paper 
by those children not provided with card- 
board. A corner bookmark can be made 
from a triangular piece of paper folded and 
gummed along one edge as shown in the 
diagram, and effectively decorated, Fig. 5. 
A comb case, serviette ring and calendar 
cover are other simple objects which could 
later be made in suéde, Figs. 6—9. 


V. LETTERING—PENCIL AND PEN 


Introduction —Further examples of the 
simple wire forms of Roman type and letters 
are shown in Figs. I and 2. Children find 
lettering with pencil and pen of absorbing 
interest, and the practice of it has great 
educational value. The use of lettering in 


connection with the drawing and handwork 
lessons can be suggested incidentally as the 
opportunity arises, although an occasional 
formal lesson should be given in order to 
correct faults and ensure that the work is 
done on sound lines. А carpenter's pencil is 
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an effective tool for beginners, and many 
grades of steel pens are available for the 
purpose. Next to the quill, the reed pen, cut 
from ‘light bamboo cane, is probably the 
finest tool for lettering, and by its use 
the most artistic and finished results are 
obtained. 


Exercise 1.—Let the children practise in 
script a few characteristic examples of 
capitals and small type letters, drawing 
them in the wire form; these may be indi- 
vidual letters or figures, or they may be 
combined into words and sentences. Having 
accomplished this, the pupils may repeat the 
exercise by using their pen to indicate the 


various strokes required to produce the 
letters in their best forms. The children 
should be reminded of the important 
played by the square and the circle in th 
formation of their capitals. While shapi 
the letters they must remember to keep 
pen exactly at the same angle for thic 
downward strokes, for thin cross strokes 
for curved letters. By using the wire lette 
as a guide these strokes should not.be с 
cult. It is important that the chil 
should understand that the shapes 
founded upon script, and that they must be 
perfectly upright. An example of the 
application for a literary extract decoratively 
mounted is given in the Plate. 


VI. HANDWORK AND COLOUR—ACTION 
FIGURES 


Introduction.—In an earlier part of this 
course the children constructed from card- 
board action figures which were intended to 
assist them to illustrate movement in their 
imaginative drawings. By the use of these 
jointed figures, the characters which they 
wished to draw could be posed and their 
actions expressed more accurately; at the 
same time interest and novelty were intro- 
duced, and imagination was more strongly 
stimulated. Children will now find great 
pleasure in constructing action figures of 
their favourite animals. To ensure the 
happiest results, the children should decorate 
their models in bright colours, and where 
possible indicate surroundings which are 
associated with the animal represented. 


Exercise l.—Let the children draw on 
cardboard an outline shape of the animal 
they wish to make into a model. They must 
first decide which parts of the model are to 
be jointed; these will usually be the head 
and the legs, but it is a matter which should 


be left for the children to decide, for they 
may have original ideas which they wish to 
express—and originality is the basis of 
success in all drawing and handwork. 
Having decided which parts are to be jointed, 
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3. Sheep. 
6. Cock. 


2. Dog 
5. Goose. 


1. Rabbit. 


4. Pigeon. 
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the particular shapes should be cut out, not 
forgetting the extra pieces to form the 
joints. The illustration on page 210 shows 
the preparation of the parts for a jointed 
rabbit. In this case, not only the head and 
legs are jointed, but also the ears and tail. 
With this model an ingenious child would 
express effective and amusing action. The 
joints can be best secured with metal eyelets 
made with a punch; or they may be fastened 
with silk thread. Glass beads can be used 
for the eyes. A similar construction will serve 
for any animal or bird which the children 
have chosen to make, The finished models 
will stand upright in a little clay or plasticine 
fastened to the feet, and characteristic poses 
can then be given to them, Figs. 1—4. 

It is possible that simple projects suggest- 
ing surroundings associated with the animals 
can be made from the surplus cardboard— 
the front of a kennel for the dog, a fence for 


the goose, the front of the hutch for the ` 


rabbit, a perch for the bird, etc., Figs. 5 
and 6. 


Exercise 2.—In order to make their models 
more attractive and lifelike the children will 
enjoy colouring them. Pastel colour or 


water colour may be employed, but the best 
results will be obtained by using poster 
colours, as these are opaque and give a flat 
surface when dry. A covering of clear 


varnish applied with a broad brush will 
render the colour permanent. Texture and 
shading are to be avoided; the colour 
should be applied in flat shapes and give a 
toylike appearance. If children attempt to 
use a pattern scheme in the decoration of 
their models they should be encouraged; 
for the development of the sense of pattern 
allied to, imagination is of great value. 
Boys owning fretwork sets will quickly 
realise that they can make effective models 
of animals and birds at home. 


VII. OBJECT DRAWING—PENCIL 


_ Introduction.— Preparation for the drawing 

of two objects forming a group has been 
made in the teaching of pastel drawing, 
page 192. The group should be well placed, 
and its position and general shape clearly 
defined by a background and a foreground. 
The children have now become accustomed 
to observe on the background and foreground 
the shapes cut out by both objects and 
spaces, and object drawing cannot be satis- 
factorily done without observing the shapes. 
In order to assist the correct perception of a 
group of objects, they should be viewed 
under favourable and helpful conditions, 
To place the objects casually on a table or a 
desk is distracting, and adds to the difficulty 
of drawing; while, on the other hand, a 
group carefully arranged invites close atten- 
tion, and assists the children to observe the 
correct values of form and colour. 


Exercise l.—Place a menu card and а 
decanter in position as suggested above. 
Remind the children of the method used 
in drawing groups of a similar kind in pastel, 
groups in which shapes were considered in 
relation to the background and to the fore- 
ground. Space shapes are as important as 
object shapes. The menu card cuts out a 
clean shape; it defines a good space shape 
between itself and the bottle, which in its 
turn shows its leading lines sharply against 


.the background. These shapes lead to the 


ground line, and comparing it with the 
group, the points of intersection are quickly 
seen. The use ofa paper “finder” is extremely 
valuable for observing the group exactly as 
it should appear when drawn. Proceed to 
connect the shapes on the foreground with 
those already made, particularly noting the 
points of contact. The general shape of the 
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2. Pudding Basin and Jug. 


1. Menu Card and Decanter. 
4. Carton and Porridge Plate, 


3. Book and Jar. 
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group is thus completed and the other 
features of interest can then be added. 
By working on the lines suggested in this 
and former lessons it will be realised that 
the edges of the card (which form a triangular 
prism) can be drawn without a knowledge 
of the difficult principles of perspective 
which the prism presents. Finally, the 
children should use their “finders” to 
compare their drawing with the view of the 
group as the "finder" presents it. 


Exercise 2.—A pudding basin and a milk 


-jug standing on the foreground compose the 


next group which is to be drawn by the 
same method, Fig. 2. Correct placing of the 
drawing will be aided by the consideration 


of a plan of the group, coupled with the 
careful observation of the points of apparent 
contact. (See page 194). When these 
preliminary steps have been carefully taken, 
the group can-be completed. It may be 
necessary, however, to remind the children 
of their former lessons on ellipse shapes and 
handles. It might be advisable to begin 
the exercise by devoting a few minutes to 
the drawing of ellipses; with some children 
it may be necessary once more to show them 
the hoop in various positions. 

Other groups of two objects might be 
arranged as follows :—a jar with a book stand- 
ing on its short edges, Fig. 3; a porridge 
carton and plate, Fig. 4; a hot water jug 
with a bowl, and a lady’s bag and hand glass. 


VIII. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate 167 B in the portfolio,) 


Introduction.—It has been shown in our 
drawing from nature that leaf forms have 
characteristics which suggest ideas for the 
making of patterns. Brushwork affords 
great variety and scope to pattern making 
based on leaf form. Show the children a 
few specimens of wallpapers decorated by 
leaves and flowers. They will note that the 
objects depicted are rarely of the same 
colour as the natural forms, but they are 
treated as colour patterns, at the same time 
rétaining, more or less, their original shapes. 


Exercise 1.—Supply each child with a leaf 
from a nut tree (hazel), They are to look 
for the main features of the leaf and imagine 
these features changed into a colour pattern, 
Figs. Т and 2 on the Colour Plate. In former 
lessons they have made shapes with coloured 
papers, and have harmonised these into 
simple colour schemes; they are now to 
apply shapes and colours with the brush in 
order to make their leaves into patterns. Let 


the pupils make a drawing of the pattern 
scheme which is to be the plan of their work, 
This should be a block drawing of the shape; 
and in choosing the pattern to be made within 
the general shape they should think of their 
paper cut-outs, Each child should prepare 
his own pattern and express his own idea of 
a pleasing arrangement. Having arrived at 
a scheme, however simple, they should now 
colour the pattern, using not more than 
three colours. The children should be 
reminded of the use of the background as 
forming part of their colour scheme. The 
colour should be put on in a flat wash. 


Exercise 2.—In this exercise the children 
can make use of the pattern produced in the 
former exercise to decorate a border, by 
utilising this pattern on a smaller scale, as 
the unit for decoration. Arrange the general 
plan of the work together with a small scale 
unit of the proposed leaf form. This unit 
should be cut out to serve as a template for 
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producing other units of the series, or tracing 
paper may be used instead. A few enter- 
prising children may think of the nut or the 
catkin belonging to the tree as suitable 
subjects for drawings to be introduced into 
the pattern. Such variety and originality 
should be encouraged, Figs. 3, 3a and 3b on 
the Colour Plate; 


Exercise 3.—Colour and pattern making 
may be applied in a variety of forms. All- 
over patterns introducing the principle of 
the alteration and contrast of colours offer 
great scope for the decoration of objects. 
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This form of colour work is frequently seen 
in wallpapers and fabrics, Fig. 4 on the 
Colour Plate. Suggestions for colour schemes 
may be supplied from a collection of autumn 
leaves; spot and line patterns and colour 
shapes in endless variety can be produced 
from the observation of natural plant forms, 
Fig. 5.. The search for and the application 
of these plant forms to pattern work will 


„enable the children to make their own 


discoveries in this fascinating form of colour 
work, and the results will be much more 
satisfactory than they would be if pattern 
making were taught by rule. 


IX. DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL 


Introduction—The drawing of flowers 
offers excellent practice in pencil drawing, 
and tends to improve the line work by making 
it more refined. When possible, specimens 
should be provided for each child in the 
class, and they should be simple in form. 
Тһе buttercup and the primrose are excellent 
examples of flowers suitable for pencil 
drawing, and a supply can usually be obtained 
jn their season. Where difficulty in supplying 
such specimens exists, a few larger flowers 
should be procured, such as the tulip, iris 
and Canterbury bell. These should be 
mounted in good positions against a back- 
ground which will define their forms. 


Exercise 1.—Distribute buttercups to the 
class giving each child two specimens, one 
of which will be used for plant analysis, 
and for drawing such details as the petals 
and calyx. Let the children pluck the petals 
and make a drawing of one, noticing the 
direction of the delicate ray lines. The 
stamens and sepals are clearly shown in the 
plucked flower, Before drawing them, note 
the relation between the stem and the ray 
lines of the stamens. In the complete 
specimen observe that the petals enclose the 


stamens and hide most of them from view, 
but it is necessary to know how they grow 
from the top of the stem in order to reproduce 
correctly in the drawing what can be seen 
of them. Impress upon the minds of the 
children that their drawing should be slightly 
larger than the specimen. The primrose, 
wild rose and other simple flowers should 
be drawn from a knowledge of the parts of 
the flower as well as from its general appear- 
ance, Figs. r, 2 and 3, Plate LXVII. 


Exercise 2.—Large flowers used as speci- 
mens can be drawn only from their general 
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OUTLINE OF A DAFFODIL 


appearance, unless the teacher illustrates a 
simple analysis of each by drawings on the 
blackboard. The daffodil is an interesting 
flower to draw, as its axis is at an angle to 
its stem. To this axis its main lines converge 
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to form the curved surface of the ovary 
which leads to the stem. The children should 
notice that the perianth is cone-shaped, and 
the open end is contained in an ellipse. The 
coloured sepals—six in number—flow grace- 
fully out of the base, their points also being 
contained in an ellipse. These observations 
should assist the children in making their 
drawing, Fig. 4. Р 

Other flowers for careful observation and 
drawing are the tulip, each petal of which 
is much the shape of the flower as a whole, 
Fig. 5; the Canterbury bell, with its cylin- 
drical shape, definite lines and characteristic 


„calyx, Fig. 6; the sweet pea which, in some 


positions, resembles a butterfly, Fig. 7; 
and the clematis, with its simple lines and 
raylike stamens, Fig. 8. These, and a host 
of similar floral subjects, provide the first 
requirements of the drawing lesson, viz., 
that the subject should be attractive and in- 
teresting. The contemplation of such objects 
compels attention and keen observation. 


X. DRAWING FROM MEMORY- PENCIL 


Exercise 1.—Short observation. Show the 
class a horseshoe and ask the children to 
look carefully at it; to think about the 
way in which it is made, and how it is 
fashioned to serve its purpose. Three 
minutes should give ample time for these 
observations. Put the object out of sight, 
and let the children draw it as a memory 
exercise. In order that the perceptions can 
be fully expressed, the drawing should be 
almost to full scale. For the purpose of this 
lesson, a small drawing could only convey a 
general impression of shape, and it would 
not serve the purpose of the lesson. After 
the drawings have been made, the teacher 
should note both the general and the indi- 
vidual faults, and while these may be 
corrected from observation of the object in 
a future exercise, it would be of great advan- 


tage to the class if the children's observa- 
tions were tabulated on the blackboard— 


Wr 


HORSESHOE » 
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the general shape of the horseshoe; the 
number and arrangement of the nail holes; 
the shape of the holes and what the shape 
suggests; the dent in the curve at the top 
and the hook at this point. (The inside of 
the shoe, on the right side of the drawing, is 
rather longer and not quite so thick as the 
outside.) When all the points have been 
tabulated many children will be surprised 
to find that a good deal has been missed in 
their own drawing. By co-operating with 

` the teacher in tabulating the points to be 
Observed, the children will be stimulated 
to make increased effort in their own obser- 
vations, and their work will gradually become 
free from glaring faults. 


Exercise 2.—Show the class a pair of 
pincers and illustrate their purpose. Where 
it is convenient, the pincers should be 
examined individually, or by small groups 
of children. The drawing to be made from 
memory should be of a good size, so that 
the observations of the children may be 
clearly set down. In this exercise it is not 
necessary that the children should attempt 
to indicate the thickness of the tool, a front 
view of it will be sufficient as a memory 
test. 

Other objects suitable for exercises of a 
similar kind are a chopper, a small shovel, a 
bicycle bell, a pudding basin, a set square 
and a book, 


XI. HANDWORK—PORTFOLIOS AND 
HOLDERS 


Exercise 1.—This exercise consists in the 
construction from flexible cardboard of a 
portfolio. It forms a good preliminary 
exercise in the use on a large scale of book- 
binders’ cloth. The cardboard has an all- 
over size of gin. by 13in. and is covered 
with a good tinted paper. Greater care is 
needed in the covering of flexible cardboard 


13" 


PLAN OF A PORTFOLIO IN FLEXIBLE 
CARDBOARD 


than of rigid strawboard. The inside of the 
covering surface should be pasted first, and 
the cardboard carefully placed upon it and 
pressed lightly down. Arrange the cover 
exactly as when covering a book. Oppor- 
tunity should now be taken to attach tapes 
at the top and -bottom of the right half 
between the outer cover and the cardboard; 
these tapes should be secured by glue. They 
are intended to keep papers біп. by 8 in. 
securely in position, On the left-hand side 
is fitted an envelope 6in. by 8in. From 
previous instruction the children can make 
their own design of the envelope and 
fasten it down. The decoration of the 
portfolio should be of a simple character 
and suggestive of pattern work on leather, 
Fig. 1. 

On these lines various forms of portfolios 
can be devised with different schemes of 
decoration. A greater variety of models and 
ideas will be secured if the class works in 


sections. 
LJ 
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HANDWORK—PORTFOLIOS AND HOLDERS 


1. Decorated Portfolio. 2. Holder for Table Napkin. 3. Glove Holder. 
4. Holder for Doilies. 5. and 5a. Mats for a Teapot and Jug. + 6. Needle Case. 


Р 7. Vanity Case. 8. Music Holder. 
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Exercise 2.—By similar methods the’ 
children can make fancy holders for gloves, 
handkerchiefs, doilies and table napkins. 


For the glove case flexible cardboard 12 in. 


by 8 іп, is necessary. The covering in this 
case might be made of cretonne bound with 
a ribbon to match, This model could be 
made more attractive by adding a flap to 
the all-over size and securing it by a press 
button, Fig. 3. For table napkins, the all- 
over size is 12 іп, by roin. and the card- 
“board should be covered with cambric, 
satin or crash. Folding is carried out as 
shown in the diagram, and press buttons 
are sewn on for fastening purposes. The 
decoration might be done by simple embroi- 
dery or stencil, Fig. 2. 


u 2" ________5 


PLAN OF A HOLDER FOR A TABLE NAPKIN 


A holder for doilies will require a sheet 
of flexible cardboard about 15 іп. square. 
Join the centres of the sides; mark тїп. 
inwards on these diameters and join the 
points to make a square within the square. 
The lines of the inner square indicate the 
folding edges. From this stage, covering, 
fastening and decoration can be carried out 
by the children as in the previous exercises, 
Fig. 4. 

Additional exercises on the use of the 
materials suggested are mats for a teapot or 
a jug, a needle case, a vanity case, a holder 
for music, etc., Figs. 5—8, 
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The importance of giving children the 
opportunity to make their own experiments 
cannot be over-estimated. “During these 
years the child learns chiefly through his 
experience and experiments, From his 
earliest years he has used his hands to 
explore the nature of his surroundings. 
By handling material things he discovers 
his powers over them, learning what he 
can and cannot do with them, and so lays 
the foundation for that knowledge of 
material which in later years becomes 
instinctive. It is the teacher's part to widen 
his experience of things by introducing him 
to fresh materials to make things which will 
give reality to his world of make-believe, 
and so long as the teacher does not interfere 
with his spontaneity, she can help him by 
suggesting better ways of carrying out his 
ideas, while, a little later, she can widen 
the scope of his experiments by suggesting 
new ideas of things which he can make. 

“In all constructive work the child should 
be free to choose the most suitable material. 
It is unwise, accordingly, to limit the 
freedom of choice by dividing handwork 
into specific branches which depend on the 
material used, such as paper folding, or 
clay modelling." 

Handbook of Suggestions. 
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XII. IMAGINATIVE DRAWING—COLOUR 


There is abundant scope for the exercise 
and expression of the imagination in the 
series of stories which form part of the 
mental furniture of every intelligent child. 
Generally the title of the story is sufficient 
to suggest some vivid pictures. The story 
of Dick Whittington and his Cat may recall 
pictures of Highgate Fields, the city mer- 
chant’s house, the cat and the mill, the richly 
laden ship, etc. Each child could make for 
himself lists of pictures suggested by well- 
known stories. 

For this exercise the teacher selects a 
story, and either reads an extract from it 
or relates the story in outline. The following 
are two suitable examples of passages that 
might be read to the class: 

(т) “Ali Baba came down from the tree, 
and made his way through the bushes till 
he came to the door, which they had con- 
cealed. He went up to it, and called out 
“Open Sesame’, when the door instantly 
flew wide open." 

(2) “Не made signs to me to take him on 
my shoulders and cross the brook, making 
me understand that he wanted to gather 


[Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society 
SKIPPING LAMBS 
“ Snapshot Drawing" by M. Forster-Knight 
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some fruit. I supposed he wished те tó 
render him this piece of service; so taking 
him on my back, I stemmed the stream." — 
Sindbad ihe Sailor. 

As in previous work of this character, the 
children should be encouraged to exercise 
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their fancy and use their knowledge of 
pattern making in rendering flowers, trees, 
buildings, seascapes, etc. The drawings may 
be done in pastel or water colour; the latter 
is the better medium for producing an 
effective colour scheme. 


XII. PASTEL DRAWING—SHADOWS 


Introduction.—For the purpose of revising 
the main principles of work in colour carried 
out with pastel as a medium, a few exercises 
in scrolls and simple drapery will be valuable. 
Colour grading, blending, texture and easy 
shading are all involved in the practice 
supplied by such objects. Although the 
subject of shadows is too difficult for the 
children to consider seriously at this stage, 
it is necessary to give them encouragement 
to observe the shapes and colours of shadows; 
to perceive that shadows are not simply 
grey or black patches, but that they partake 
of the colour of the surface upon which they 
fall, and that they thus receive reflected 
tones from their surroundings. This under- 
standing of shadows should be attempted 
in order to encourage correct observation, 
and to supply a greater interest in colour 
work. 


Exercise l.—Set before the class a loose 
roll of pink blotting paper placed on a brown 
foreground. The general shape can be 
indicated by a light charcoal outline. By 
the same method that was used in the 
preparation of colour scales, prepare a suit- 
able tint of crimson lake (cherry red), with 
white to give the main colour of the blotting 
paper. Varying shades of red will express 
the lighting of the roll. It is important to 
work in the foreground at the same time as 
the object, as by doing this the tone values 
can be more correctly stated. If the brown 
of the coloured foreground is left till the 


object is complete a disappointing result will 
follow, as new values will naturally appear 
and will require expression. Let the children 
suggest the colour of the shadows: they will 
find that a mauve colour will probably 
represent shadows in the folds of the paper, 
and purple those in the foreground. The 
teacher should take one well-drawn copy 
and let the children examine how the 
shadows have been produced. Their training 
in colour selection should prove valuable 
for this new exercise in search of colour. 
Similar practice in depicting shadows can 
be made with coloured scrolls of tinted 
paper suspended against a background. 
Grocer's sugar bags are useful objects for 
exhibiting the colour effects in shadows, 
Figs. т, 2 and 3. 


Exercise 2.—Suspend a coloured fabric 
against a suitable background—a pale blue 
square of casement cloth against a drawing 
board, or an orange square against a green 
background.. Let the children note the 
inverted V shape of the object, and that the 
folds arrange themselves about a vertical 
line or axis. Tints and tones are clearly 
expressed on and between the folds, 
while soft shadows lie on the colours. The 
drawing of these forms is a valuable exer- 
cise in colour selection and representation, 
Fig. 5. 

Other examples shown on the Plate are 
the sleeve of a girl’s frock and a flag, Figs. 
4 and 6. 5 
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1. Roll offPink Blotting Paper. 
з. Strip of Paper. 
5. Square of Coloured Cloth. 


2. Grocer's Sugar Bag. 
4. Sleeve of Girl's Frock. 
6. Flag. 
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XIV. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 168 В in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—Having now some know- 
ledge of the application of pattern to leaf 
shapes, the children will find it a natural 
step to apply their sense of pattern to space 
filling. Here they will be guided by their 
previous exercises on the simple use of ray 
lines as seen in natural forms, and by the 
fact that their best efforts in pattern work 
have been those in which the pattern shares 
equally with the background in the result. 
Generally, the pattern occupies about one 
half of the space to be filled. 


Exercise 1.—Show on the blackboard a few 
of the’ regular shapes such as the square, 
. rectangle, equilateral triangle, circle, part 
circle and kite, from which the children will 
discover that the natural division by diago- 
nals or ray lines from the centre supplies 
the common plan for space filling. Various 
exercises can be adapted to this purpose: 
the equilateral triangle will provide triangu- 
lar-shaped and kite-shaped figures if lines 
are drawn from each corner to the middle 
of the line opposite to it. All polygon shapes 


° THE EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE DIVIDED INTO 
TRIANGULAR AND KITE-SHAPED FIGURES 


may be similarly divided. The kite can be 
divided regularly by drawing diagonals. A 
variation from the simple oblong or border 
shape can ‘be supplied by joining a level 
border to an upright border and forming a 
bracket or corner shape. The children 
should suggest the best way to use this 
space for their pattern making. Among 
other schemes they will probably arrive at 
the wave-line method by drawing a series 
of curves through points marked at regular 
intervals on a middle line drawn through 
the shape. They will soon discover a method 
for turning the corner by the use of a leaf 
pattern or similar device, Fig. т on the 
Colour Plate. The exercise afforded by this 
preliminary work will greatly assist the 
children when preparing border patterns 
for book covers, decorated cards and clothing. 


Exercise 2.—The circle, which is capable 
of so many divisions by the use of ray lines 
(radii), provides good exercises for space 


THE WAVE LINE USED FOR FILLING A BRACKET 
SHAPE 
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filling: balanced spaces and centres of inter- | 


est for pattern arrangement are quickly 
and easily supplied. Units of pattern can 
be made from coloured paper, and experi- 


ments of trial positions can be compared. 


The units may take the form of leaves and 
flowers, Fig. 2 on the Colour Plate. The 
outlines of the units should be used to 
indicate the general scheme of the pattern, 
which can be developed and unified by а 
wave line or other connecting device. The 
selection of a good colour scheme is essential. 


A SEMICIRCLE CAN BE EASILY DIVIDED INTO 
SHAPES FOR SIMPLE PATTERN WORK 


The half circle, known as the half moon 
or lunette shape, can be used very effectively 
for pattern work. The children should not 
го beyond the shapes suggested, but there 
are great possibilities in the use of these 
and their simple combinations. 

Fig. 3 on the Colour Plate shows an effec- 
tive use of the equilateral triangle with a 
pattern suggested by the repetition of the 
unit derived from the seed pod of the 
sycamore. " 

In Fig. 4 is shown the hexagonal shape 
with units in five of the six kite-shaped 
divisions. 1 

Fig. 5 shows a rectangular shape pleasingly 
decorated with a honeysuckle motif which 
illustrates balance without actual symmet- 
rical treatment. Such an arrangement 
as this follows: the teaching how to 
place sprays of foliage and flowers: by 
the use of “finders,” as recommended 
in the lessons on pencil drawing from 
nature, 


XV. DRAWING FROM NATURE AND 
PATTERN MAKING—LEAF BUDS 


Introduction.—The early springtime pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for the study 
of tree buds, and for their inclusion in the 
drawing lesson at a time when few other 
nature specimens are available. Buds are 
valuable for the purpose of observation 
and drawing of natural forms, and can be 
used very effectively for the making of 
patterns, Large buds, such as the chestnut, 


sycamore, hydrangea, rhododendron, plum_ 


and apple, are most suitable if taken early 
in the season, Smaller forms such as lilac, 
ivy and oak make good pattern units when 
drawn to a large scale. 


Exercise 1.— Provide the children with, or 
let them bring to school, one of the large buds 
suggested above. It is an advantage in this 

Q9—voL. 5 * 


instance to have variety rather than © 
uniformity, for then the difficulty of supply- 
ing a large number of buds of any one kind 
will be avoided, and each child will be 
enabled to study his own specimen as a unit. 
Emphasise the importance of placing the 
object in a good position; this may be 
found by turning it on its stem and viewing 
it against white paper. The best view will 
probably be that in which the forks of the 
stem are seen making angles against the 
paper. Observation will disclose balance in 
parts of the stem, the forks, and the lines 
of the leaf folds on the bud. This feature 
of balance should be carefully expressed in 
the drawing. Starting from the bottom 
of the leaf bud draw the small scale which 
forms the centre, and then the balanced | 
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lines which curve to the outline on each 
side, Next draw the large centre scale 
from which the series is continued to end 
in the point of the bud, Figs. т to 6. The 
stem can be completed, as in previous 
exercises, by noting carefully those charac- 
teristic features which belong to each. If 
the buds are preserved in water they will 
gradually sprout, and further lessons may 
be taken in order to make a record of their 
development. It will be noted that the buds 
exhibit a beautiful symmetry of form which 
suggests new possibilities for pattern making, 
Figs. 7 to II. 


Exercise 2.—Remind the children of their 
drawings of leaf buds and let them explain 
the points which were noted in their observa- 
tion, They can now plan a pattern based on 
a leaf bud, The space shapes formed by the 
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scales will play a large part in the pattern, 
which can be rendered in coloured gummed 
paper cut-outs or with a flat wash of colour. 
In later lessons this form may be applied 
to examples of stencilling. Only the single 
bud should be attempted in this exercise, 
and the children should devise their pattern 
without any directions other than those of 
a general character required for the plan, 
Figs. 7 and 9. 

Examples of the development of the unit 
for the purpose of space filling are suggested 
in Figs. 8, то and тт. It will be noticed that 
kite-shaped sections provide a most suitable 
enclosure for the units. Figs. ro and тт are 
intended to illustrate what may be done by 
repeating а unit. They should be used only 
as hints to children who feel that they would 
like to develop their pattern work on similar 
lines. 


XVI. DRAWING FROM MEMORY-COLOUR 


Introduction.—As a variation from the 
methods hitherto adopted for purposes of 
memory drawing, it is suggested that a 
memory drawing should be taken in connec- 
tion with the use of colour, The drawing of 
objects from the sense of shape has been 
urged in this course. Children's sense of 
shape is strongly stimulated through colour, 
and in visualising an object it is that colour 
shape which forms the image. It is therefore 
likely that reproducing shapes in colour 
will truthfully register what was pictured in 
the mind. The exercise may be done direct 
from the children’s percept of the object 
chosen, such as a pillar box, or it may be 
done after short observation. The former 
plan limits the choice and should be from 
the experience of the child rather than from 
that of the teacher. In the latter case, 
choice is so unlimited that the teacher 
must be careful to choose objects of good 
colour, reasonable shape, and free from 


perplexing details either of colour or con- 
struction. An example of each form of 
exercise with alternatives is here suggested. 


Exercise 1.— Direct. Distribute pastel papers 
and colours to each child and ask them to 
draw the representation of a loaf. This is 
an object of uniform colour, and the shape 
is well-known to the children. The drawing 
should occupy at least one half of the paper, 
so giving opportunity for the full display of 
observation and colour sense. 

Other objects suitable for exercises in 


_ direct memory drawing are a banana, half 


a Dutch cheese, a cricket bat, a Bovril 
bottle, a lemon and a sugar bag. 


Exercise 2.—From short observation. Show 
for a few minutes a coloured saucepan, and 
encourage the children to study it as a colour 
shape. The object having been withdrawn, 
the children will choose the coloured pastel 


PLATE LXX 


6. Lilac. 
то and 11. Space 


3 
8 
Filing with Leaf Buds. 
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which corresponds to the colour seen. They 
will probably wish to represent the saucepan 
effectively by showing the colour of the 
inner lining. The coloured drawings should 
be of medium size and drawn in any position 
selected by the children. When the drawings 
are completed, the object may be shown 
again for the children to compare its colour 
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with their own memory selection. Serious 
faults may be corrected by the use of a few 
shades and tints of coloured papers. 

Further examples for exercises of this 
kind may be selected from the following: 
a school bag, a toy balloon, a football, a 
cap, a vase, a coffee jug, a slipper, a tie, a 
belt, a hand bag and a book cover. 


ХУП. HANDWORK—GREETING CARDS 


Introduction.—As the handwork is intended 
to be preparatory to a course of bookbinding, 
it is advisable to give the pupils plenty of 
opportunity to study the shapes of well- 
formed and beautiful lettering, and further 
to give them practice in producing it. In 
the following exercises the children are 
required to make greeting cards, bookmarks, 
scrolls and calendars, all of which lend them- 
selves to lettering and simple decoration. 


Exercise l.—Supply the children with . 
card of good surface from which they can 
make greeting cards. Encourage them to 
devise original forms, using their training 
and past experience in the various operations 
of measuring, folding and cutting. A simple 
greeting card which will stand is made by 
taking a long rectangular piece of card and 
folding it into two long equal sections, and 
two shorter unequal sections, Fig. r. By 
adding a picture and by using good lettering 
this becomes an attractive object. 

Another interesting form is made by 
placing a picture on the inside of a folded 
card; this is viewed through an oblong 
opening of similar shape cut through the 
leftside of the folder. Slight decoration with 
lettering is added to the face of the card, 
and a cord or ribbon is inserted at the fold, 
Fig.2. A simpler form is shown in Fig. 3. 

The training that the children have had 
in making envelopes can be combined with 
the construction of greeting cards to provide 
a pleasing combination. A long rectangle 


is divided into three parts, shaped and folded: 


to form a simple but uncommon envelope 
in which is inserted a prettily designed 
greeting card, Fig. 4. To make the bell-shaped 
card shown in Fig. 5, fold a strip into halves, 
pencilon the face the outline of a bell including 
a ring for the handle, and cut out the back 
and front. Decoration and lettering can be 


added as desired; a. piece of ribbon tied . 


through the ring has a pleasing effect. 


Exercise 2.—Children who exhibit keen- 
ness and ability should have the opportunity 
to use better material to enable them -to 
produce more effective results. Oiled paper 
which is used for lamp shades and stencilling 
purposes—and is quite cheap—can be sup- 
plied in strips for the purpose of making 
bookmarks. The children can cut the paper 
to interesting shapes and decorate them with 
threaded тайа and ribbon. Poster paint 
and Indian ink provide the best media for 
other forms of pattern and for lettering. In 
а few cases the teacher may be able to supply 
parchment or hot-pressed paper for specimens 
of good lettering. These might show some 
choice literary extract and be suitably 
mounted. They are very effective when a lead 
strip border is added at the top and bottom, 
Fig. 6. А decorated card bearing a calendar 
with appropriate lettering is shown in Fig. 8. 

The foregoing examples should be pre- 
pared and worked as specimens, and each 
part of their construction should be finished 
With accuracy and neatness. , 
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HANDWORK—GREETING CARDS 


1, 2 and°3. Various Forms of Greeting Cards. 4. Envelope containing Greeting Card. 
5. Greeting Card in the Est of a’ Bell. 6. An Exercise in Lettering. 7. Bookmark. 
8. Decorated Calendar. 220 
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XVIII. ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE HISTORY 
LESSONS 


As a variation from the ordinary drawing 
lesson the children may be given an oppor- 
tunity to make copies of drawings for use 
in their history notebooks. It must be 
impressed upon the children’s minds that the 
illustrations for history notebooks and time 
charts require to be accurate, or they are 
mostly worthless, Children are apt to glance 
at illustrations in their history books without 
realising that many possess great value in 
expressing graphically some interesting devel- 
opment, process ог craft which marks a 
definite stage in man’s progress. Children 
will readily co-operate in finding pictures, 
and a careful selection of them will provide 
ample material to cover any period under 
study. As a rule, blackboard drawings or 
large illustrations prepared by the teacher 
must take the place of the objects. Some- 
times, careful copies may be made from the 
illustrations in the history books, and 
occasionally visits may be made to local 
museums. When taking a class to a museum 
it is of great importance to ensure that the 
children do not produce rough, dispropor- 
tionate sketches of the objects selected for 
representation. Careful measurement and 
technical accuracy are absolutely necessary 
when drawing objects of historical note. 
To this end it is valuable for the children 
to have had some practice beforehand 
in preparing drawings from copies, and 


that under the careful supervision of the 
teacher. 

The teacher’s illustrations should be 
drawn with a strong, simple outline on a 
large scale. Indian ink is, perhaps, the 
most useful medium for work of this charac- 
ter, and, with a little practice, the teacher 
will find that a small brush is the best 
instrument for producing bold, clear outlines, 
It should be urged upon the children 
that they are not to alter their method of 
drawing—as many are apt to do when 
reproducing copies. They should still look 
out for and represent the principal shapes. 
For instance, the couvre-feu, Fig. 17 on the 
Plate, presents many difficulties when con- 
sidered as a drawing in perspective, but a 
child who has learned to look for shapes 
will readily see that here he has two main 
shapes to consider: (т) the open front, and 
(2) the cover. Similarly the Saxon chair, 
Fig. 13, can be rapidly sketched in two 
shapes: (т) the end, and (2) the back. 

It will frequently be advisable to let the 
children make their copies by brushwork, 
{ог the brush is a capital tool with which 
to render the shapes of masses, The stone 
axe heads, the helmets and the shield lend 
themselves to brush drawing. In each of 
the first four volumes of this Encyclopaedia 
are many illustrations of historical subjects 
suitable for re-drawing by the children. 


XIX. HANDWORK AND COLOUR— 
STENCILLING 


Introduction.—Having made free use of 
cut-out shapes for decoration, the children 
will find the making and use of stencils a 
pleasing exercise. In an early lesson—which 


is illustrated by Plate 162 c in the portfolio— 
open shapes were devised by paper folding 
and cutting; and, by the application of 
pastel colour through these openings on to 
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2 and 2a. Flint Spear Heads. 
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3. Stone Drinking Vessel. 


т. Stone Axe. ra. Hammer Head. 

4. Whetstone. 5. Bronze Druidical Ornament. 6. Roman Helmet. 7. Ingot of Lead. 
8. Roman Lamp. 9. Roman Standard. то. Saxon Shield. ir, Saxon Hunting Horn. 
12. Norman Standard. 13. Saxon Chair. 14. Planta-genista. 15. Candlestick, 


16. Norman Helmet. 


17. Couvre-feu.- > 
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A daisy offers a simple exercise for this 
purpose and may be represented as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. In order ‘to 
obviate difficulties in cutting out, drawings 
should not be too small. With a little 
practice and experience in handling this 
kind of work, the children will quickly 
conceive the idea of making natural shapes 
into patterns for stencilling. Flowers and 
shells, animals and birds, baskets and 
fruits, and abstract shapes, Fig. 2a, supply 
abundant material for stencil work; in 
further illustration of this, the snail and 
butterfly shown in Fig. 3 are interesting 
examples. 
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Art occupation Having acquired the art 
of making stencils, the children should 
apply stencilling to the decoration of their 
cardboard and paper models. Girls can use 
stencils on various materials such as table 
centres, chair backs, piano covers, cushions, 
costumes for plays, etc., Fig. 7. It is possible, 
by the careful manipulation of the stencil 
brush, to arrange the most interesting colour 
schemes: a separate brush should be used 
for each colour, so that the scheme can be 
easily and quickly varied. Boys can apply 
their stencilling to wood, using stains or 
oil colours, after the surface has been 
prepared with paint or size. 


XX. LETTERING 


Introduction.—Instruction on lettering 
must necessarily be kept to the simplest 
terms, and should chiefly aim at securing 
neatness and accuracy of shape. The upright 
character of the letters and their conformity 
to the square shape in general spacing must 


CHARACTERISTIC STROKES MADE WITH A 
SLANT-PEN 


form the basis of much practice, which is 
essential to the production of good lettering. 
The wire forms introduced in previous 
exercises should be thoroughly mastered by 
their application to words written both in 
capitals and in script letters. Lettering 
with a chisel-pointed carpenter's pencil, a 
steel slant-pen, a quill or a reed pen, should 
proceed on the stroke method, each letter 
being studied by its stroke construction 
and rendered only in that form. The accom- 
panying diagram indicates а few character- 
istic strokes and their use in the formation 
of letters with the slant-pen. It is necessary 
to point out that the pen should be held 
almost at right angles to the writing surface: 
for this reason it may be advisable, where 
adjustable art desks are not in use, to tilt 
the surface by means of millboards resting 
on books. 


Exercise.—Let the children rule two lines 
3 in. apart, and, from an example executed 
on the blackboard or from the alphabet 
taken in a previous lesson, let them print 
in wire capitals some descriptive title, such 
as the name of the school, a street or a 
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building. Where satisfactory shape and 
spacing have been effected, another line of 
the same description may be attempted in 
lettering with the slant-pen. This may be 
done either with shapes of wire letters to 
serve as а guide, or may be carried out 
directly, Fig. r. 

In connection with the same exercise 
small text should be done first in simple 
line letters and afterwards with the slant- 


XXI. 


pen. The exercise can be completed by com- 
bining both forms to print historical or 
geographical terms, simple headings for 
programmes or tickets, or short notices, 
Fig. 2. It is well to let capable children 
print specimen examples of literary extracts 
in Indian ink on good paper, for by so 
doing they will be encouraged to produce 
the best work in their art occupation, 
Fig. 3. 


BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 168 A in the portfolio.) 


.. Introduction.—Drawing from nature has 
"supplied the children with the idea of adapt- 
ing their leaf and flower shapes to pattern 
work, апа їп this lesson it will be shown that 
flower patterns, used in connection with 
colour, supply motifs which can be used to 
make beautiful colour schemes. 


Exercise.—Let the children bring a flower 
which they think would lend itself to the 
making of a pattern. It is more useful to 
let the children bring their own flowers than 


PREPARING A PATTERN BASED ON A 
FLOWER oF THE Daisy FAMILY 


to supply specimens of the same flower to 
each child; for, in addition to getting a 
variety of interest, the children will have 
already considered pattern making during 
their search, Bearing in mind the instruction 
previously received, the children will investi- 
gate their specimen. The extent to which 
their observation is exercised will mainly 
decide the originality of the pattern. Their 
discoveries can be sketched down as they 
proceed in their investigation: this will 
greatly assist in deciding the plan for the 
pattern. Suppose the flower selected is one 
of the daisy family. The general shape of 


THE HAREBELL HAS THE GENERAL SHAPE 
OF A TRIANGLE ' 
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the flower is circular, hence the children will 
draw a ring. Its petals are in the form of ray 
lines from the centre, and at the centre is 
a small disk of colour. Here then is the 
general plan. There is a starlike pattern 
made by the openings between the petals 
at the centre, and a pattern is shown by the 
ends of the petals which form the large 
circle. Each of these features supplied by 
the flower may become part of the pattern. 
Having planned the pattern, it can now be 
decorated. Again look for marked features. 
The centre suggests a spot design: there is 
a ring of colour formed by the tinted ends 
of the petals near the centre: there are 
dainty lines along the petal. Each of these 
features can be part of a colour pattern, 
Figs. т, та and 1b on the Colour Plate. 
Another flower (harebell, convolvulus, hy- 
acinth) has the general shape of a triangle, 
and its features suggest quite a different 
pattern. The children can make experiments 
and, having found a pattern that pleases 
them, repeat it by the use of tracing paper. 
Their training in the arrangement of cut-outs 
will greatly assist them in this work. Having 
drawn the pattern, they will cover the whole 
with a. suitable wash for a background, 
and then carry out their colour scheme. 
Two other colours besides the background 
may be used, and these should not be those 


XXII. 


Introduction.—Few objects can be chosen 
for the drawing lesson which exceed in 
interest а set of carpenters’ tools. Boys will 
soon be handling them as implements for 
handicraft, and a knowledge of their form 
and the principles of their construction will 
be readily appreciated because.of the careful 
observation required in drawing them. 


Exercise l.—Show the class a pair of 
pincers; discuss and illustrate their use. 


ofthe flower. The aim is to use the beautiful 
shapes supplied by nature to assist the 
children in making and appreciating pattern 
in line and in colour, 

The illustrations on the Colour Plate are 
intended to suggest some applications of 
colour to patterns made from flower forms, 
but the children should build up their own 
schemes from the parts of the flowers which 
they have selected. 


NSCA 


PREPARING A PATTERN BASED ON A BELL 
FLOWER 


CARPENTERS’ TOOLS—PENCIL 


If a pair can be handed round for personal 
inspection, the short observation will prove 
a valuable aid to correct perception. The 
pincers should be placed against a white 
background fastened to the blackboard, 
where the tool can be seen in strong relief. 
It will be observed that the main lines are 
balanced about an axis, and that the propor- 
tion of the jaws to the handle can be gauged 
by noticing the position of the rivet. Upon 
the leading lines shown in the sketch, the 
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THE MAIN LINES OF THE PINCERS ARE 
BALANCED ABOUT THE AXIS 


shape of the jaws, the curved thickening 
at the fulcrum, and the complete shape of 
the handles can be added. Other details 
including the thickness of the metal, the 
claw and ball for the ends of the handle, and 
the groove. which permits of free movement 
at the rivet should be left for the children 
to express as they perceive them, Fig. 1. 


Exercise 2.—A large saw, with its interest- 
ing handle suggestive of push through the 
blade, and its conformation to the carpen- 
ter's hand, presents a good shape with 
strong leading lines. The saw will be best 
presented to the class in its working position. 
If it is suspended by the handle, it rests in а 
difficult position for children to appreciate 
its lines. It will be interesting to note whether 
the children observe that the axis of the 
saw starts from the bottom of the nose and 


XXIII. 


Introduction.—By the investigation of an 
old exercise book the children may learn 
the elements of binding a book. Provide 
each child with an old exercise book with 


passes through the middle of the handle in 
a line parallel with the top of the blade. 
The serrations of the cutting edge may be 
ignored by children at this stage. The 
representation of the handle is best ap- 
proached by first drawing the outer curves 
as they leave the blade, then the finger hole, 
and afterwards the double curve forming the 
grip. Observant children will note the guide 
notch on the top edge of the blade, Fig. 2. 


Exercise 8.—A further exercise may be 
chosen from some of the well-known straight 
tools, such as the chisel, the file and the 
screwdriver. The drawing of these tools 
requires good line work, balance and propor- 
tion, Figs. 3 and 4, The hammer and mallet, 
with their practical shapes, and handles 
fitted into sockets, form other interesting 
objects. The planes are more difficult to 
draw, but they display features of construc- 
tion which make their studied observation 
worth while, Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 

The children should be reminded to 
observe the shapes of the parts of the objects 
presented to them. They will not at this 
stage have the necessary knowledge to draw 
the plane by the principles of perspective, 
but they can readily draw the three main 
shapes of the surface as they see them. The 
mallet, too, is not difficult to represent when 
children have learned to observe shapes. 
Both in the mallet and the hammer the 
heads are at right angles to the handles. It 
may be advisable once again to show the 
class the hammer or mallet in an upright 
position and then at various angles, so that 
they fully appreciate that the right angle 
is constant. 


HANDWORK-SIMPLE BINDING 


ruled paper and discuss with the class how 
it was put together. The ‘book can be dis- 
mantled by removing the wire staples or 
thread with which it was bcund, If thread 


CARPENTERS’ TooLs—PENCIL 


4. File. 5. Hammer 


I Pincers. 2. Saw. 3. Chisel. 
8. Square. 


7. Plane. 


6 Mallet. 
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y finally tying the ends inside at the centre 
0 of the ра. after seeing that the Dd Is 
firmly in position, Fig. x. It will E at 
the stitches ‘of the second row” up the 

empty spaces left in the first 2 ze m 
Now cut covers from cardbo 2 a i еа 
line in. from the back, and para e to it, 
on each of the old covers. Cut the ae 50 
that when placed up to this 11226 they will 
exactly meet the three edges the book. 
N Having carefully adjusted the ee to see 
that they are right, attach thena with paste: 
the book should then be presse ct and dried, 


P : binders” cloth 2 in. 
repare a piece of bookbinde Ee “bok: 


\ 
pp wide and rather longer that 
fold down the middle of its length and 
adjust the back of the book to the crease, 
so that equal portions of the cloth project 
at the head and tail: mark these Positions 
` and-paste the cloth ready for fastening. 
was used, the binding should be investigated Place the book in position in the Crease as 
by withdrawing the threads the opposite before, and rub the cloth well down on to 
way from that in which they were inserted. the sides and into the grooves formed by 
the edges of the boards, When this has 
Exercise 1.—In order to give the book а been done, the ends at the head and tail 
more substantial binding, remove the cover -will be turned in over the old cover and 
and cut a piece of book muslin about 2 in. neatly secured by opening the boards. 
wide and slightly shorter in length than the The outside of the book can be completed 
book: fold this in halves along its length Ъу covering the sides with tinted paper, 
and fasten it neatly and cleanly to the old This is a practice exercise but the methods 
cover equally on each side, and leaving can be applied to the making of new books, 
equal spaces at the ends of the back of the in which case the covers should be Suitably 
book, When this muslin backing has dried, inscribed with good lettering and simple 
open the book at the middle and, guided by patterns. Where the additional „ backing 
the ruled lines, pierce holes to the back at with bookbinders’ cloth is not used, the 
equal distances as shown in the diagram; . whole book should be covered with tinted 
the top and bottom holes should be placed paper and decorated, Fig. 2. Where the 
fairly close to the ends of the muslin backing. sides are to be covered with paper, the 
Great care is necessary to prevent the leaves decoration will be done with a preparation 
from moving out of position while holing of starch paste and tempera paint before 
is being done. Using strong thread, pass the attaching the papers to the covers- Tempera 
needle through the centre hole from the or distemper consists of colours mixed with 
inside to the outside of the back; then pass water and yolk of egg or water glass. A 
the needle through each hole, inside and thin layer of paste is laid over the paper 
outside alternately, till the top is reached; апа the tempera paint in two Or three | 
next pass the needle through each hole in colours is dropped on to the paper While it 
the same way in the opposite direction as is still wet. To secure an even result, the 
far as the bottom; reverse the stitches once sheet of paper should be large enough to 
more until the centre hole is reached again, make two equal panels of the size required f 
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SEWING THE BACK OF A Book 


Frate LXXVI 


HANDWORK—SIMPLE BINDING 


1, Example of Backing and Sewing. 2. Decorated Cover. 
3 and 3a. Paste and Paint Decoration, x 4. Square ‘Knot. 
5. Single Overhand and Slip Knots. 6. Bow Knot with Applications. 
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for the cover: these should have a border, 
and a dividing space between them so that 
when the whole paper is folded in halves, 
the panels will exactly coincide, Fig. 3. 
Having prepared the paper in this way, 
apply the colours as déscribed and fold the 
paper in halves: draw the right half carefully 
away from the left half and a pattern similar 
in every respect will appear on each side. 
When dry, the pattern can be made more 
attractive and permanent by applying polish 
or clear varnish. Cut the pattern out of the 
borders and attach it to the covers of the 
book, Fig. 3a. 


Exercise 2.—At this stage valuable instruc- 
tion may be given on the tying of knots 
which are required in bookbinding. In Fig. 4 
two knots are shown—the Single Overhand 
Knot required for securing a thread about a 
pin or nail, and the Square or Reef Knot 
used for joining threads when sewing the 
sections of a book. The former is made by 
passing the thread loosely round the pin in a 
clockwise direction for one complete turn, 
and then passing the loose end over the loop 
formed, and up through it again. The Reef 
Knot is formed from the ends of two threads, 
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one held in each hand. Pass the right thread 
over the left and under it, so that it now 
becomes the thread in the left hand: then 
follow the same method but this time placing 
the left hand.thread over the right. The 
Single Overhand or Slip Knot is required in 
sewing sections when it is necessary to have 
the knot come between two binding cords 
or tapes, or so placed that it will not be 
necessary to pull it through the fold in 
taking the next stitch. Using one piece of 
string the Slip Knot is made by making a 
loop, and retaining a fairly long loose end; 
pass the end once about the neck of the 
loop to form a ring about it, then pass the 
loose end down through the ring. For book- 
binding the attachment to the old thread 
is made by the Overhand Knot—already 
described—at the top end of the loop, Fig. 5. 
The Bow Knot is commonly used in tying 
shoes, parcels, hair ribbons, etc. It can be 
made into a Double Bow Knot by tying the 
loops overhand. Such knots are used for 
lacing and tying threads in books and may 
be used decoratively, Fig. 6. The Plate 
indicates the use of these knots and their 
modification in fastening shoe laces, putting 
on ties, or tying up parcels, 


XXIV. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 
AND COLOUR 


Exercise 1.—Among the evergreens, which 
give the only available supply of leaf forms 
during the winter months, holly is the most 
attractive, The bright colour of its berries, 
the unusual shape of the leaves, and the 
associations of the plant with the Christmas 
season, all give an added interest to the 
drawing lesson. 

Supply each child with a spray of three 
or four leaves and, if possible, a few berries. 
The spray should be placed on a foreground 
of white paper, or on the opposite page of'the 


drawing beok, Encourage the children to 
make a careful observation of the Spray and 
to note any differences from the usual leaf 
forms. The following points should be 
noticed: the texture or surface of the 
leaves is smooth and shiny; the leaf is crisp 
and hard; its edges form a series of sharp 
Spear points connected by curves; the 
leaves cluster closely about the stem; the 
berries cluster just below the leaf mass; 
the stem is rough and harsh. Such obser- 
vations will not apply to each spray, but 
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DRAWING FROM NATURE—PENCIL AND COLOUR 

2. Cut-out with Application. 

4. Application of Stencil to Repeats. 
6. Space Filling of а Rectangle. 


т. Spray of Holly. 
3. Stencil Pattern. 


5. Units placed in Border. 
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they are generally characteristic of the plant. 
In order to draw the spray effectively the 
children should plan it on a larger scale 
than their specimen. This precaution is 
necessary, or the drawings will be small and 
without character. Most children show 
faulty perception by drawing specimens too 
small, an error which must be counteracted 
by requiring the first plan to be on a good 
scale. It is quite usual for children to repre- 
sent a leaf which is 3 in. long by a drawing 
only rjin. long. The first planning of the 
spray should begin with the stem and the 
midribs. Upon this framework the leaf 


- forms can be drawn in position. The prickles 


of the leaves are so dominant a feature that 
children generally represent them both out 
of.proportion and in large numbers; in 
order to correct this tendency the children 
should count the number of prickles on their 
specimen. Unlike that of most leaves, the line 
forming the leaf edge is strong and vigorous 
and should be drawn with clear, definite 
curves, These curves form shapes which 
can easily be read and put down. The placing 
of the curves will lead naturally to the 
Shaping of the spear points. The coarse 
stem should be completed and the berries 
then added. The latter must be carefully 
drawn while noticing the position of the 
Short stem which forms the axis of each 
berry and indicates the correct position 
of the dark spot which shows the remains of 
the calyx. The size of the berries may be 
compared with the width of the stem, 


Exercise 2.—Recall the main features of 
the holly and ask the children to use these 
as units for a pattern to be worked in 
coloured paper. Leaf shapes can be made 
by folding and cutting, and the shapes for 
berries may be marked out round the end 
of a lead pencil. These paper Shapes can be 
combined to make a pretty pattern when 
placed on tinted paper, Fig. 2. 

An alternative application is that of 


stencilling. The divided leaf shape will make | 


clean cut-outs, while the berries lend them- 
selves to an arrangement of a spot pattern 
The stencil can be painted or rendered in 
pastel Fig. 3. (Stencilling is described in 
Lesson XIX.) 


Exercise 3.—Either or both of the occupa- 
tions described above will prepare the 
children for an exercise on pattern making 
to be carried out in brush work, Figs. 5 and 
6. Having had previous practice, the 
children can prepare a pencilled scheme of 
pattern and select a pleasing colour scheme. 

"Natural colours need not be used, for just 
as they have departed from the actual form 
of nature in drawing, so they will find great 
possibilities in choosing for their pattern 
colours which are not seen in nature. The 
creative faculties of the children will be 
exercised and stimulated by such an occupa- 
tion. Figs. 4 and 5 оп the Plate illustrate 
patterns built up from simple units repeated 
to form a border and to fill a square. Fig. 6 


gives an example of space-filling for a 
rectangle. 


PAPER CuT-OuTS OF A 
Horrv LEAF 
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XXV. 


For the purpose of this exercise it will be 
interesting to recall some of those familiar 
igures which hold a peculiar fascination 
for children, so that pictures and poems 
about them possess much interest and charm. 
Fhe subtle suggestion of comfort and warmth 
brought through the dusky gloom of Novem- 
ber afternoons by the Muffin-Man and his 
Bell, the sense of romance attaching to the 
Lamplighter lighting up a dark world, the 
pathos of the Blind Man and his trusty 
friend, the Sandman putting tired eyes 
to sleep, and the whimsical Pedlar, with 
his collection of magical wares, are all 
impressions which captivate the fancy of 
children and suggest characters which form 
xcellent material for imaginative drawing. 


Tue PEDLAR 
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IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 


Write the first stanza of The Muffin-Man 
(Volume IL, page 209) on the blackboard 
and read the poem to the children. This 
will arouse interest and create a mental 
image which the children will be eager to 
express in drawing. The children should 
have no assistance, either by picture or 
suggestion, but should express their imagina- 
tion of the subject in their own way; thus 
an educational result will be secured and 
some children may show a good deal of 
executive skill, but the latter is less impor- 
tant than the educational training derived 
from the exercise. zd : 

The medium used for the drawing should 
be varied. On some occasions the pencil 
might be selected for the work, on other 
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occasions the brush or pastels. Care must 
be taken in exercises of this character to 
prevent children from copying the figures 
or pictures of their classmates. This to a 
large extent can be obviated by giving 
the children time to think out their plan of 
work before being asked to begin the drawing. 
Make quite sure that every child in the 
class has definitely decided what he is going 
to do. There are many poems in the first 
four volumes of this Encyclopaedia which 
lend themselves to imaginative drawing of 
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the character suggested. Exercises of this 
kind react favourably upon the attitude of 
children towards poetry. Sometimes they 
may be asked to select a poem or a part of 
a poem which they would like to illustrate, 
but care must be taken that they do not 
get their ideas from some illustration which 
they have seen, or the value of the exercise 
wil be negatived. Great interest and 
much educational profit will be gained when 
the children can memorise and visualise 
their poetical extracts in terms of illustration. 


XXVI. PASTEL DRAWING 


Introduction.—It will be valuable at this 
stage for the teacher to consider the uses 
which pastel drawing has served throughout 
the course, and to summarise these uses in 
a few exercises. In the early Stages pastel 
was primarily used as a simple and attractive 
means of expression; it was found to be 
easy of manipulation, rapid and convenient Я 
it introduced a good method of colour 
representation and taught the colour “sense”; 
shapes were studied and definitely presented 
n colour; principles of colour mixing were 
xpressed and applied, and the whole process 
ormed a natural preparation for the use 
f water colour; by the methods adopted 
he difficulties of perspective representation 
п object drawing were largely removed. To 
his extent, the teaching of drawing by means 
f pastel is justified where the teacher is 
atisfied that these results of its use have 
een accomplished. Its frequent practice 
as not been considered necessary in the 
tter part of the course, as other media 
ave been gradually brought into use. 
he exercises which follow may therefore 
? regarded as an illustrative summary. 


Exercise l.—Hang a small Union Jack 
fore the class, thus presenting a flat 


colour scheme. The colours are easily 
selected, but the exercise demands. close 
observation and extreme cleanliness in work, 
for its proper execution. It is an exercise 
of great interest and attraction to children 
and, while presenting no technical difficulties 
of form, it will require and should exhibit 
good line work and careful grading of colour. 


Exercise 2.—Suspend a coloured satchel 
or shopping bag before the class. This will 
present a simple outline shape, but such 


‘special points of interest as the flap, the 


handles and the texture will Tequire careful 
management. The general shape will be 
indicated lightly in charcoal and the charac- 
teristic colour applied. Upon this the 
representation of texture and general effect 
of lighting can be done. This exercise will 
revise instruction of an earlier stage but should 
exhibit a better standard of representation, 


Exercise 3.—The drawing in pastel of 
single objects involving length, breadth and 
thickness can well be revised by drawing 
a box-shaped clock standing on the fore- 
ground and slightly turned to the coloured 
background. This will exercise the ability 
of the children to perceive* correctly the 


: PASTEL DRAWING 

т. Union Jack. ` 2. Shopping Bag. 

3. Clock, 4. Pail, Cloth and Soap. 
e 
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shapes cut out of the foreground апа back- 
ground, and in doing so to express the 
perspective view which is presented by the 
object. The effect of lighting on the colour 
scheme will provide excellent practice in 
the production of tints and tones and simple 
shadows. 


Exercise 4.—A pail with a cloth hanging 
over its edge, and a large piece of coloured 
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soap lying on the foreground compose a 
group in which variety of exercise is pre- 
sented, Structure, proportion and placing 
are involved: in addition there is a simple 
drapery and the general colour scheme. 


‘This group is suggested in order that the 


teacher may judge to what extent the 
principles of pastel drawing have been 
acquired by the methods adopted in the 
former- lessons, 


XXVII. HANDWORK AND PATTERN 


(Colour Plate 168 C in the portfolio.) 


Introduction.—The teaching of Shapes and 
their use in making colour patterns will have 
the effect of cultivating the children's sense 
of pattern and colour, They will begin to 
realise that not only leaves and flowers, 
but groups of leaves and flowers, shells and 
stones, insects and birds, animals of every 
kind, and even bushes and trees can be 
made into patterns. The sources are inex- 
haustible, The ability of young children to 
respond to such training has been amply 
proved by Professor Cisek and Others, and 
this outlet for children’s imagination and 
inventiveness in decoration should not be 
ignored because its possibilities have not 
hitherto been generally explored, 


Exercise 1.—The teacher will refer to the 
earlier lesson on shell forms (page 158) and 


draw attention to the main lin es of construc- 
tion of the Scallop, limpet or whelk. If 
possible, exhibit the shells themselves and 
ask the children to draw their Beneral shape 
and characteristic lines, These outlines will 
form the plan upon which the children can 
devise a pattern for a colour scheme, Figs, ra, 
Ib, rc and Id on the Colour Plate, 


Exercise 2.—Most children can draw the 
outline of a rabbit, bird, fish, fowl or duck, 
Let them select one of these creatures for 
their drawing, Each of them supplies 
features of texture, colour and line which 
the children can adapt for their pattern 
Scheme. The Pupils must clearly under- 
stand that they are to make a pattern of 
the chosen creature’s Shape, Figs, 2a, 2b 
and 2c. * ' 
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Exercise 3.—Apply the same method to 
the butterfly or moth shape. This form is 
full of suggestive ideas for pattern grouping. 
The children will have seen the butterflies 
hovering about the garden in groups which 
suggest formation or pattern. Having 
devised a single motif, this can be repeated 


ina group based upon the triangle, pentagon 
or other shape. Thus a pleasant but common 
sight in the garden will take on a new 
significance, and children will gradually 
acquire facility in pattern finding and 
decoration, Fig. 3. (Let the children study 
the Colour Plates in the portfolio.) 


XXVIII. 
HANDWORK-SIMPLE BIN DING, ETC. 


Introduction.—In Lesson XXIII. a method 
of binding an old exercise book of single 
sections was introduced, The binding of 
books containing separate sections of leaves 
may now be carried out. Each child will 
require four sheets of paper Ir in. by 15 in., 
a strip of book muslin and a sheet of tinted 
paper to form a cover. 


Exercise 1.—Each sheet of paper is folded 
carefully to form four pages. To do this 
place each sheet in turn with the wider side 
horizontal and fold it accurately, first from 
left to right, and then from bottom to top. 
The edges must be made to meet and fit 
exactly. Make two sections each containing 
eight leaves by placing one of the folded 
sheets inside another. The two sections are 
now to be sewn together along their back 
edges. Open each of the sections of eight 
leaves at the middle, and pierce holes with 
a sharp bodkin through the centre and at 
even distances from the top and bottom. 
The sections are shown diagrammatically 
lying side by side in the sketch. Begin the 
sewing from the inside of the right section 


at т and outside to 4 in the left section E 


then pass the thread inside at 5 and out at 
2; now inside at 3 and out at б. For the 
purpose of tying the threads pass the needle 
inside at 5,-outside at 2 and tie to the end 
which remains through т. All threads must 
be made taut in order to bring the sections 
neatly and securely together. 


Backing can be done now with a strip of 
book muslin not quite so long as the book : 
fold the muslin through its length, fit it to 
the back and fasten securely. The cover of 
firm tinted paper can be made by placing 
the book lying open on the paper chosen and 
ruling a pencilled line round its edges. Cut 
out the rectangle, fold it carefully to fit the 
book and afterwards fix it by pasting the 
tinted paper to the first and last pages of 
the book: do this by fitting the back of 
the book to a line drawn down through the 
centre of the tinted paper shape, taking care 
to keep its long edges level. Paste the right 
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Two SECTIONS OF Book ARRANGED FOR 
SEWING 
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T. Book Stand. 
4. Holder for Playing: Cards. 
7. Hexagonal Napkin Ring. 


2. Paper Tray. 
5. Calendar and Note Pad. 
8. Postcard Folder, 


3. Suéde Bookmark, 
6. Duck. 


9. Alphabet Book. 
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half of the tinted paper and carefully fix 
the end page to the inside of the cover. 
Still keeping the book held in position, fasten 
the first page to the other half of the cover. 
The book should now be pressed and dried, 
after which it is ready for decoration, which 
can be done at this stage by direct brush- 
work and pen lettering. The alphabet book 
shown on the Plate, Fig. 9, was made in this 
way. 


Exercise 2.—For purposes of revision, the 
teacher is advised to encourage the children 
to undertake in a new form projects which. 
have been taken previously in the course. 


"The teacher might suggest a list from which 


the children. would make their choice, or 


they might devise their own: the following 
examples are typical:— 

The folder postcard is prepared for writing 
and has the edges gummed for fastening: 
on the outside a picture postcard is fixed 
to one side; the other side is prepared for 
the stamp and the address, Fig. 8. 

The decorated bookmark is made from 
oiled paper or suéde and is decorated at the 
ends, Fig. 3. 

The book stand for the table is made 
from stiff cardboard: the ends and angle 
joints must be made firm with strong 
flanges. This model can be best made with 
plywood, Fig. т. 

Other models are illustrated . on the 
Plate. 


XXIX. SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—PENCIL 


Introduction.—The application of the 
drawing lesson to other subjects is often 
overlooked, and in consequence, where 
graphic representations are required to 
illustrate principles and processes in science, 
geography, handicraft, etc., the drawing is 
often so faulty as to be misleading. Diagram- 
matic representation must at least be truth- 
ful, and when it is truthful it is invaluable 
as an aid to the study of the subject con- 
cerned. It will therefore be useful to adapt 
some lessons to the drawing of a few typical 
examples. Such drawings are intended for 
notebooks and will be on a small scale. 


Exercise.—The first drawing on the Plate 
shows a simple scientific apparatus illus- 
trating convection. Here we have a stand 
with a ring, a round bottomed flask, a piece 
of gauze and a spirit lamp. When the 
apparatus is in position, the teacher will 
draw attention to the vertical rod and the 
series of ellipse shapes formed by the base 
of the stand, *the ring, the surface of the 


water and the top of the bottle, The rod 
will be drawn in position first and the circle 
of the flask will be placed in relation to it. 
The neck of the flask is a cylinder curving 
on to the circle. Now place the ellipses in 
position starting from the top: note the slight 
change in the width as we reach the base 
of the stand. Draw the lines from the ring 
to the rod and indicate the screw joint, 
On the stand we now indicate the spirit 
lamp as a simple cylinder shape with a 
cone-shaped top: the gauze is a narrow 
shape of brown. 

A few similar exercises in pencil drawing 
of simple groups of scientific apparatus 
placed in position will form useful practice 
and greatly improve the quick execution 
of sketches made in notebooks. Further 
examples are given in the Plate. Some are 
more difficult than others, but the children 
of a class should not all necessarily be 
required to draw the same set of objects, 
for the executive ability of some children 
is far greater than that of others. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—PENCIL 
I. Flask and Lamp. 2. Scales. 3 and 4. Preparation of Gas, 
6 Sun Calendar, 7- Microscope, 


5. Thermometer Screen. 
8. Rain Gauge. 
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XXX. DRAWING FROM MEMORY 


Apel 1 
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The following exercise on the drawing 
from memory of a plan of a house is given 
for the purpose of training the children to 
visualise well-known objects and to under- 
stand the general idea of a plan. There, is 
no place which makes a Stronger appeal to 
а child's senses than his own home, For 
this reason each child should make a drawing 
of the plan of the house in which he lives. 
Ask the children to draw a shape which 
would enclose all the rooms on the ground 
floor of the house. Now draw lines indicating 
the road and pavement in correct positions, 
Mark the position of the entrance to the 
house and from that place show the main 
passage through the house. Draw lines 
dividing the floor space into rooms as they 
are remembered, taking care to show their 
relative sizes. Show how the rooms are 
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entered from the passage, and the positions 
of the windows and fireplaces. The staircase 
will occupy some of the space and this must 
be included in the plan. The scullery and 
offices must come within the drawing of 
the house, and when all is complete each 
child should make an imaginary tour of the 
ground floor tracing his progress with the 
pencil. The drawing can be lettered to 
name the principal parts, and the name 
of the road should be indicated in the 
appropriate space. The drawing will be 
complete when we show correctly the 
cardinal points. This can be done by . 
letters or by a vane placed in a space 
near the drawing. 

A similar exercise can be given in drawing 
a plan of the chief roads near-the school or 
those in a child’s home surroundings, 


XXXI. DRAWING FROM NATURE-PENCIL 
AND PATTERN MAKING 


Exercise 1.—As the festival of Christmas 
draws near, children are always keenly 
interested in drawing some of the forms 
in nature which are usually associated with 
that joyous season. Exercises in drawing 
the holly were given on page 243, and the 


following exercises are concerned with the 
mistletoe. Display a few sprays of mistletoe 
against a dark background, so that all 
sections of the class can see one of them 
effectively. Each child should use the paper 
"finder" and look carefully at the spray 
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PLANNING THE MISTLETOE STEM BY 
MEANS OF THE “FINDER ' 


to discover its main characteristics. It is a 
good plan to let the children draw a small 
rectangle at one side of their paper, and in 
this shape indicate the general direction of 
the stem. This test of perception will have 
much to do with the accuracy of the drawing 
of the spray, for while at a casual glance the 
directions of the different parts appear to be 
erratic, careful observation discloses perfectly 
regular and well-defined angles between the 
almost equal sections or nodes. Mistletoe. 
too, affords a good example of a non-con- 
tinuous stem. Children are apt to see all 
stems as a continuous line: this exercise 
should correct the wrong perception that 
stems are like straight rods. The thickening 
of the stem as the joints are approached is 
clearly shown in the mistletoe. Having 
made their observations the children should 
draw a large rectangle of the same shape as 
their small copy, and set out the general 
position of the stems. (A method of drawing 
proportional rectangles was explained on 
page 91.) The thickness of the stem and 
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the form of the joints are next indicated, 
and lines are added to show the position of 
the leaves. These usually occupy a wide 
angle, or they curve into the shape of a 
horseshoe, Add the narrow oval-ended 
leaves and place the berries as they are 
seen at the junction of the nodes, Fig. т. 


Exercise 2.—Apart from its peculiar 
interest as a natural form, the children will 
think of the mistletoe first as a means of 
decoration. A unit lends itself to border. 
pattern (Fig. 2) and as a design for book 
covers and greeting cards. Having drawn 
its natural form, the children can pick out 
the characteristic parts which can be used 
effectively for pattern purposes. The book 
cover to be decorated might be entitled 
The Druids, Fig. 3. For greeting cards the 
children should be permitted to devise their 
own patterns and add a suitable “wish” 
in good lettering. Girls might adapt the ' 
motif for a simple embroidery pattern. 

A suggestion for filling a space with a 
mistletoe pattern is given in Fig. 4. 
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XXXII. IMAGINATIVE DRAWING FOR THE 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY LESSONS 


Introduction.—It will serve a useful pur- 
pose if the children are asked to apply their 
drawings to the illustration of definite 
objects and people of other lands. There is 
little doubt that children are greatly inter- 
ested in people whose appearance and dress 
are strangely different from their own. By 
the use of pictorial illustrations and hand- 
work, and from descriptive accounts read 
in their geography lessons, the children 
acquire concepts which they should be 
allowed to express graphically. The effort 
of memory to recover these impressions in 
- order to express them will form a valuable 
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aid to the instruction given. Mental images 
from the picture book, processes and shapes 
from the handwork, the atmosphere created 
by the description, will all be recovered and 
used, > 


Exercise 1.—Tell the children that they 
are to draw one of two figures—a native of 
the hot grasslands or a native of the hot 
dry lands. (Other exercises may be chosen 
at the teacher's discretion.) The former will 
probably suggest a picture of Negroes work- 
ing in a sugar plantation, in the cotton fields, 
or among the banana groves. One figure 
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only is required, but any suggestion of 
environment will be valuable. In the latter 
example, a native of the hot dry lands, the 


image will probably be that of an Arab with ` 


his camel in the desert. It will be interest- 
ing to note how successfully the children 
express the contrast in costume—the loin- 
cloth or scanty garments of the negro, and 
the loose flowing robes and headdress of the 
Arab. 


Exercise 2.—A greater contrast in dress 
can be expressed if the children are asked to 
draw a worker in the rice fields of India or 
China and an Eskimo or Laplander of the 
cold lands. A few remarks concerning the 


occupation and life of these people might 
preface the effort of the children, but their 
imagination should be allowed full scope 
in their drawing. The children can correct 
any wrong impressions by reference to 
pictures or by seeing drawings which have 
been successfully done and exhibited to the 
class. It will be seen that such application 
of memory and imaginative drawing can 
be of the greatest possible use not only in 
the preparation of illustrations for note- 
books, but in guiding the teacher to observe 
the mental effect of instruction in such 
subjects as geography, history or literature. 
Material for similar lessons can be found 
in abundance, 


XXXIII. HANDWORK—PORTFOLIOS 


Exercise l.—The portfolio illustrated on 
the Plate, Fig. т, is made from a sheet of 
stout paper, I2in. by 18іп. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the plan with 
the required measurements of the lay-out. 
Folding is done with the aid of a straight 
edge, and the sides are secured by the flaps 
indicated between the small hatched squares. 
The portfolio can be strengthened and made 
more attractive if, before folding, the paper 
lay-out’ is pasted to linen or crash, and the 
whole shape is cut out of the material. The 
slit for securing the flap is 3 in. from the left 
of the covering lid. 


^ 
PLAN OF THE PORTFOLIO 
S—VOL. 5 


Exercise 2.—A portfolio with double folds 
is illustrated on the Plate, Fig. 2. For this 
model use medium grade cardboard 19} in. 
by x6in. On each of the long sides of the 
paper lying in an upright position, mark 
off the following measurements beginning 
at the top:—3 in., 13 in., 6in., 1 in., $in., 
біп. and т}їп.: join the points on each 
side by level lines, noting the folding lines 
(dotted) as seen in the diagram. Now mark 
on each side of the base and top lines the 
measurements shown in the diagram—r] in., 
$in., ĝin. Join the points with dotted lines 
as shown. The flap can be shaped as shown 
in the plan, or the children can devise one 
for themselves. Folding must be done very 
carefully with the help of the ruler: the 
method is illustrated in Fig. 2 on the Plate. 
A more substantial portfolio can be made by 
covering the outside of it with bookbinders’ 
cloth before folding. Decoration can be 
done by direct brushwork, or, as an alterna- 
tive to this, Spatter or Crackle decoration 
might be applied. Spatter can be used by 
taking up some colour on a toothbrush and 


_ rubbing it over a wire screen held just above 


the surface to be treated: more than one 
colour may be used. The Crackle method 
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will give the appearance of tooled leather 
(see Fig. 3). To do this, crumble a piece of 
glazed wrapping paper, crackling it into an 
irregular pattern. Dip it into dye for a 
minute or two, and afterwards remove and 
squeeze it almost dry. Now unfold the paper 
and press it with a hot iron. The decorated 
paper can be pasted to the model and will 
give it a good finish. The crackling of the 
paper causes the dye to take unevenly, so 
giving the finished appearance of a mottled 
surface. Ordinary dress dyes may be used; 
tea or coffee can also be used effectively. 

Further exercises are suggested by a 
Blotting Book (Fig. 4), a Stationery Holder 
(Fig. 5) and a Postcard Book (Fig. 6). In 
the last mentioned model the leaves prepared 
for postcards are pasted to stubs of folded 
material which are bound in cardboard 
covers: no sewing is required as the leaves, 
stubs and covers are all bound together with 
paste or glue, Fig. 6. 
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PLAN OF A PORTFOLIO WITH DOUBLE FoLps 


XXXIV. BRUSHWORK AND PATTERN 
MAKING 


(Colour Plate No. 168 D in the portfolio.) 
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Exercise 1.—Discuss with the children the 
general shape and appearance of trees. They 
are to be considered in mass, and as such 
they present fairly definite shapes. Draw 
rough outlines on the blackboard showing 
the triangular shape of the firs, the rounded 


shape of the oak, the long ellipse enclosing 
the poplar, etc. The children will choose 
one shape and consider how to render it in 
pattern. Other mass features which will 
Occur to them are the ray lines formed by 
the branches, the smalleremasses made by 
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HANDWORK-—PORTFOLIOS 
т. Portfolio—Covered and Decorated, 2. Development of Portfolio with Double Folds, 


3. Portfolio Completed with Crackle Covering. 4. Blotting Case. 
5. Stationery Holder. 6. Postcard Book with Stub Binding. 
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branches of foliage, the openings showing 
the sky spaces between the masses, and the 
dark patches made by overhanging leaves. 
They will use these various massed forms as 
features for their pattern shapes. The 
drawings should not be large and should be 
made for the purpose of decoration, Figs. r 
and 2 on the Colour Plate. Flowering trees 
like the chestnut, or plantation shrubs like 
the rhododendron, suggest spot decoration 
of a charming character, Figs. 3 and 4. 
Fruit trees, also, may be included to supple- 
ment those already taken. A border design 
is illustrated in Fig. 5. 


Exercise 2.—The lessons may be delight- 
fully extended by drawing a decorative 
picture in which some of the subjects of 
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the pattern are included. Apart from sugges- 
tions for the elements of the picture, no 
instruction is required for the exercise. It 
should consist in the expression of pattern 
and colour derived from the children's 
lessons in this subject, in conjunction with 
their exercises in memory and imaginative 
drawing, Fig. 6. 

A pleasing exercise in pattern and colour 
is provided in planning rural surroundings. 
To children who have made sketches for 
outdoor geography it will present little 
difficulty, and will provide an excellent 
medium for pattern work in an attractive 
and useful form. The various features 
chosen as typical of the surroundings can 
be mapped out and set down with the idea 
of making a colour pattern, Fig. 7. 


XXXV. DRAWING FROM NATURE 


Introduction.—In the search of material 
for drawing from nature many beautiful 
forms are almost entirely overlooked by those 
who keep to the beaten track of research. 
We are inclined to accept the usual flowers 
and leaves provided by our own gardens 
or those suggested in books, but if we go 
afield and encourage the children to look 
for and collect specimens of the wild flowers 
that are to be found in the byways outside 
the town, a new and almost unexplored 
source is opened up. In rural districts wild 
flowers are easily accessible, but even so they 
are not largely used in drawing from nature 
or in pattern making, and yet these forms, 
so varied and abundant, present all the 
elements required for the purpose. 

At this fourth year's stage of the drawing 
lessons the children will be generally profi- 
cient in producing good representations of 
flowers and leaves, and they will gladly 
bring to school a variety of specimen plants 
for a drawing lesson. 


Exercise.—As wild flowers are generally 
much smaller than the cultivated varieties 
it will usually be necessary for the children 
to arrange their specimens to be drawn as 
sprays. Here the “finder” will be of great 
assistance, It will be seen that each spray 
has some distinctive features which will 
recall such principles of drawing as radiation 
and balance. Care must be taken that every 
child sets about his work in a proper way by 
indicating the main lines and marking off 
the spaces. The children should be reminded 
to look carefully at their specimen and decide 
how best to plan its salient features, It is 
only after a considerable amount of practice 
that children will begin their drawings of 
flowers and leaves in the right way, but the 
work will never be satisfactorily done until 
the children have really grasped the under- 
lying principles of Iepresentation. The shapes 
and colours of the flowers will be suggestive 
of an endless variety of ideas for making 
patterns, and in future 1еззой the children 
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should be encouraged to use as a motif for 
the decoration of some object either the 
whole or a part of a wild flower. 

Most of the sprays of wild flowers will 
need to be drawn with light, clean 
strokes, 

The Wood Loosestrife or Yellow Pimpernel 
(Fig. т) has a delicate form with a trailing 
stem on which the oval-shaped leaves grow 
- in pairs; the starlike flower has five broad 

pointed petals and a circle of the same 

number of delicate stamens. 
The Ragged Robin (Fig. 2) has bright pink 
` flowers with a rather tattered appearance 
owing to the five petals being divided into 
Strips; the calyx is particularly interest- 
ing. ў 
The Dwarf Red Rattle (Fig. 3) has clawlike, 
тозу coloured petals and à distinctive calyx; 
the seed case provides a useful motif for 
pattern making. 
The Thrift, which grows in masses by the 
` seacoast, has a rounded head of flowers, each 
flower with five pink petals; its mat of 
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grasslike foliage gives it the name of Lady’s 
Pincushion (Fig. 4). 

The Bladder Campion (Fig. 5) has a 
distinctive appearance and its features will 
teadily be noted—its egglike calyx with 
five deeply divided white petals. In Figs, 
то and тт the flower has been used for 
pattern making. 

The Common Mallow (Fig. 6) is a large 
plant with broad leaves and a thick hairy 
stem; the flowers have five beautiful mauve 
petals. 

The Borage (Fig. 7) is one of the most 
striking and handsome wild flowers: the 
azure blue flowers have five starlike 
petals and a purple cone-shaped centre, 
The leaves (which from their shape probably 
give it the name Oxtongue) are tongue- 
shaped and rough. 

The Field Gentian and Meadow Crane’s-bill 
(Figs. 8 and 9) are included both for beauty 
of form and colour; the radiation of the 
stems and foliage should be specially observed 
in the Crane’s-bill. 


XXXVI. IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 


Introduction.—The use of action figures 
and the exercises for memory training which 
have been given in this course will greatly 
assist the children to make “snapshot” 
drawings of incidents depicting movement. 
Such exercises test the memory of things 
previously observed and encourage the 
children to develop their own creative work. 
In a recent drawing lesson of this kind, 
the impression of exhilarating movement 
was well expressed by a boy's drawing of a 
motor car which in a few simple lines 
indicated the bonnet, door and hood; spoke- 
less wheels; a lady's head with а flying 
scarf, and clouds of dust, When children 
have been encouraged to work freely they 
Will become generally more observant, and 
their work will develop towards accuracy. 


Exercise 1.—Iet the children draw their 
impression of a game played by two or three 
boys or girls. It is not advisable that the 
same game should be illustrated by the whole 
class, for some will prefer one game and 
others will choose another, The drayings 
should be done on a fairly large scale and, 
especially in early attempts, too many 
figures should be avoided. The class might 
make their selection from Leapfrog, Pick-a- 
back, Wrestling, Skating, Skipping, Spinning 
Tops, Playing Marbles, Hopscotch, “ Horses 
and Statues. In these examples the children 
will be concerned with pose and movement, 
and these will be expressed by action lines 
which will be more important at this 
stage than accuracy of dress and details of 
form, 2 
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{Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Drawing Society. 
“ SNAPSHOT DRAWING" sy Nora Unwin. 


Exercise 2.—The foregoing exercise was 
chosen for its immediate association with 
school activities, but it is possible that 
greater mental activity will be aroused by 
drawing incidents of the home or the street. 
A wider range of subjects will be introduced, 
and the children will have greater scope for 
testing their observation and exhibiting 
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their skill. Give the class several subjects 
from which the children will make their 
choice; for it is important to remember 
that they are not all attracted by the same 
subject, and that to deprive the lesson of 
interest to any degree is to lessen mental 
stimulus, The following subjects are sug- 
gested: Workmen at Dinner, a Street 
Accident, Putting up the Christmas Decora- 
tions, a House on Fire, a Dog Fight, a Windy 
Day, Catching a Train, a Skating Accident, 
A Fair, and a Charabanc Drive. It is a 
good plan if possible to keep the drawings 
and note the development of observa- 
tional power expressed in them by the 
children. 

Holiday sketches, too, may be done by the 
children, This has been found to produce 
very good results, for a large percentage of 
the children respond with interesting efforts, 
The subject for illustration may be some 
incident of their holiday, or it may be a 
drawing suggested by some word such as 
Work, Music, Rest, Flight, Gladness, Heavi- 
ness, Speed, Age. The drawings should 
be classified by merit and exhibited, when 
it will be found that the idea will “take on” 
with the children and that they will ask 
for suggestions for holiday sketches as a 
vacation pastime. . 

“Although children must be led to realise 
that slovenly, dirty and untidy work can 
never be tolerated, the teacher should 
understand that accuracy is a strictly 
relative term, and should be careful not 
to exact at any particular stage of progress 
a standard of accuracy beyond what may 
reasonably be expected.” 
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ARITHMETIC 


INTRODUCTION 


T is presumed that by the time the middle school is reached the child has acquired a 
fair ability to apply number to the simple problems of everyday life. He will have 
discovered the use of number in his various activities: e.g. sharing out sweets, picture 

cards and marbles; scoring in skipping and other games; making articles in handwork 
lessons; giving out books, papers, pencils, etc., for class use. Much apparatus has been 
devised for the teaching of number in the infant school, and success has resulted from its 
use, but it is well to remember that the more successful the teaching, the sooner can props 
of this kind be dispensed with. At the middle School stage, the time has come when, however 
much we try to disguise it, the drudgery of forming good habits in arithmetic must be faced, 

“Whatever results may be achieved in the direction of guiding intelligence, the teaching 
is not really successful unless the older children are able to work examples with precision 
and reasonable speed. By the age of eleven years or thereabouts accuracy in simple oper- 
ations should be in great measure automatic. It depends first upon a ready knowledge of 
tables, and secondly upon concentration,” Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. 

Speed and accuracy will never be obtained by children of eleven years of age, unless the 
children of seven begin to acquire good habits of adding, subtracting, multiplying, etc, 
To become quick and precise in such a simple process as ordinary addition requires much 
labour and effort. In arithmetic as in every other school subject the zeal and personality of 
the teacher have tremendous influence, An enthusiastic teacher can arouse a corresponding 
enthusiasm in the class for learning tables; for attaining speed in subtracting, adding, 
dividing, multiplying; for devising short methods, and acquiring number knowledge. The 
arithmetic lesson can become a daily mental stimulant, and can give the child that satisfaction 
which comes from having tried and achieved, 

The Handbook of Suggestions leaves no doubt as to what standard the child should have 
reached by the age of eleven: 

“A minimum course for this stage should at least include a thorough groundwork in 
notation; a knowledge of the first four rules applied to money and the ordinary English 
measures of length, area, capacity, weight, and time; an elementary acquaintance with 
vulgar and decimal fractions, together with simple notions of geometrical form and some 
skill in practical measurement.” 

Here then, clearly set out, are the rules which must be taught in the middle school, 


Daily drill.—In the articles which follow each rule is dealt with in its entirety. The work 
given is designed to cover the whole of the period seven plus to eleven plus. It is left to 
the teacher to take each rule and section according to the age and ability of the class, as 
and when it seems advisable. A good habit which should be formed at the outset is that of 
giving daily mental and oral work. All arithmetic is of course " mental," but by usage the term 
is applied to work done without the aid of writing. New rules can be introduced in this way, 
rules which are not in the current work for the week can be kept in mind, and training in 
short methods and rapid working can be given. A good way of arranging this work is to 
let each child have a small notebook in which answers only are to be written. At first children 
will need some guidance as to the correct way to use these books, The teacher should ask 
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a question, each child should raise his hand as he obtains the answer, When several children 
in the class have signified in this way that they are ready, the teacher should say, “Write 
the answer,"—pause for a moment and then,—" Pens down.” The teacher can thus make 
sure that every child is working, and that no helping figures are scribbled on the desk or 
blotting paper. The pupils will soon become accustomed to this method of working, and 
the teacher will not need to give the order “Pens down," each time. 


EXERCISES IN NOTATION 


Oral and written work in notation and place value must be taken regularly in every class, 
as to some children notation presents great difficulty. 


Units and Tens 


1. Write these numbers in figures: 5 tens and 6 ones; 7 tens and 8 ones; 3 tens and 9 ones; 
8 tens and 4 ones. 


9. Say how many tens and how many ones are in each of these numbers: 42, 56, 75, 89, 
95- 
3. What is the value of the 4 in each of these numbers: 84, 46? 


4, In the number 57 let the 5 and 7 change places with each other. What is the new number? 
(A way to illustrate place value is to let several children hold in front of them coloured 
cards each bearing one figure, and, standing in front of the class, to show 68; then, 
changing places to show 86, and so on.) 


5. How many times greater is the 2 in 27 than the 2 in 72? the 4 in 46 than the 4 in 64? 
the 3 in 39 than the 3 in 93? 


6. Write down the value of the 6 in 69 and in 76. Take the value of the second from the 
first. 
In 69 the 6 stands for 60 
In 76 the 6 stands for 6 


The difference in value is 54 


Hundreds 


1. To lead on from tens to hundreds, use coloured number strips made up of ten units, 
and put ten of these strips together to make ten tens, or one hundred. 


9. Write 99 on the blackboard and let the children say how many tens there are in it, and 
how many ones: 9 tens+9 ones. 
What is one more than 99? 


9 tens +9 ones +I 
9 tens +I ten 
IO tens. 
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Just as 9 tens is written go so то tens is written roo. And the new number is called 
one hundred. 


Two hundreds are written 200 
Three hundreds are written ^ 300 
Four hundreds are written 400 and so on. 


About this stage the use of the word "unit" for “one” and "units figure or digit” 
should be taught. It usually comes in without any explanation. 


. Let the children count aloud in units from 100 to 200; then in twos from тоо to 200; 
then in fives from 200 to 300; from 500 to боо, and so оп. Give plenty of exercises of 
this type. 


eo 


4. To gain practice in going from one number of hundreds to the next, let the children 
count aloud from тот to 210; from 289 to 306; {гот 385 to 420; from 497 to 508, and 
so on. 

Next let them proceed by twos from 488 to 512; from 684 to 720; from 892 to 918. 
Proceed by fives from 375 to 420; from 580 to 620; from 885 to 915, etc. 


Give some numbers to be written from dictation: 


4 hundreds 5 tens 6 units 
7 hundreds 2 tens 3 units 
9 hundreds o tens 7 units 
3 hundreds 9 tens 9 units 


= 


As each number is written require the class to read it aloud. 


. Let the children write these numbers in a column as if they were going to do an addition 
sum: 29, 156, 263, 785, 568. 


e 


Tell them to draw a line down 2|9 

the column between the units 15|6 

figure and the tens figure, and  26|3 

then say how many complete 78|5 

tens are in each line. 56|8 

In 29 there are 2 complete tens. 

In 156 there are 15 complete tens—and so on. 


Follow this with a similar exercise, but require the children to give the answer without 
drawing the dividing line down the column. 


Thousands 


To lead on from hundreds to thousands proceed somewhat as in the previous exercises. 


1. Write 999 on the blackboard and let the children say how many hundreds, tens and 
units are in it. 


g*hundreds+9 tens F9 units. 
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What number is one more more than 999? 


9 hundreds +g tens +g units +I 

9 hundreds +9 tens +another 10 

9 hundreds 4-1o tens 

9 Hundreds +another hundred 
то hundreds. 


Just as 9 hundreds is written goo, so 10 hundreds is written 1000. 
Instead of being called ten hundreds, this new number is called one thousand. 


Two thousands are written 2000 


Three thousands are written 3000 
Four thousands are written 4000—and so on. 


2. Let the children count aloud in hundreds from тооо to 2000; from 3000 to 4000; from 
7000 to 8000, etc; then count in fifties from 1800 to 2100; from 3600 to 4200; from 
8900 to 9300. 

A useful variation in counting is to count backwards. 


9. Dictate some numbers for the children to write in their books, or on paper: e.g. 2 
thousands, 5 hundreds, 7 tens, 9 units. Repeat—two thousand, five hundred and 
seventy nine. 


4. Another day, when notation work is being done, write a column of numbers on the 
blackboard and let individual children, o» groups, read them aloud. 
An exercise similar to one given above may be used for stating the number of complete 
.hundreds. Dictate several numbers and tell the children to write the numbers carefully 
under one another, units under units, tens under tens, etc. 


Let them draw a vertical 3|29 

line between tens and 26|73 
hundreds, and then tell 50|28 

how many complete hun- — 3r[oo 
dreds are in each number. 7l63 

In 329 there are 3 complete hundreds. 
In 2673 there are 26 complete hundreds. 


This may be followed by a similar exercise, in which the children are required to give 
the answer without drawing the dividing line. 


Revision 


Frequent revision of notation should be taken in the mental drill. Some exercises such 
as the following should be given if possible once а увек. 


1. Dictate numbers which the children are to write on paper or in books: 1200, 5279, 803, 
1080, 7004, 2919, 5601, 8002. , 
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2, Write numbers on the blackboard and require groups or individuals to read them aloud. 
3. Ask for numbers written on the board to be written in words on paper. 
4, Give questions: 


(a) What is the value of the figure 5 in 25? 153? 5279? 561? 5684? 705? 

(b) What is the value of the figure 8 in 809? 48? 8572? 386? 28? 4873? 

(c) What is the difference in value between the two fives in 55? the sixes in 66? 
the ones in ror? the eights in 88? 

(d) What number is x less than тоо? т less than тооо? 

(e) What number is one-half of тоо? one-half of 1000? 


A useful device—The following is a useful device to extend the knowledge of notation 
to tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, etc. 

Each child draws in his book three long boxes which are side by side. Each box has three 
divisions in it, The first box is for units, the second for thousands, the third for millions. 
In each box there are places for units, tens and hundreds, The teacher then says aloud a 
number, which each child has to write, putting the figures into the correct boxes and divisions 
of the boxes. 


millions thousands units 
БЕЕК h [Е | u | В| жа 
|o 2: 2 Lam Le Mi س‎ 
| | 5| 6 | о | оо 2 
| | | 9 9| 1| 9 ON TAT 
Lo 6| 5 7| 913 


In writing a number, when a column has to be passed over because no figure is to be put 
into it, a nought must be written instead of leaving the column empty, e.g. 560,007; 9,919,019; 
65,703. The spaces between the boxes are the places where а comma should be written. 
Children regard this exercise as a game, and thoroughly enjoy filling the boxes, particularly 
the “millions box.” It is surprising what a difference it makes to their notation, and how 
rapidly accuracy is acquired. The boxes can soon be dispensed with, but the knowledge 


remains. 


THE SIMPLE RULES 


The foundations of arithmetic are the simple rules. These rules must be taught first, and - 
it is well to examine them carefully, and to see that every device is employed to ensure that 
the foundations are sound. j 

Addition 

Before any written work is attempted it is necessary to give constant and varied oral. 
and mental practice in rapid addition. An addition table тау be constructed, and when 
this has been mastered great progress will be made in rapid and accurate addition. 


T7 
I 
VT 
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Addition Table 

2 + о = 2 6 + о = 6 8 + 3 = II 

DEI SX = 3 qû + I = i 8 + 4 == I2 

262 = 4 6 + -2 = 8 8 + 5 = I3 
6 Tx 3 = 9 8 + 6 = I4 

о = 3 6 + 4 = IO 8 + 7 = 15 

A " I = 4 6 + 5 = тї 8 + 8 — 16 

3 + 2 = 5 6 + 6 = I2 

пв УД А Hae Gee ete „аг: 
9-0 = 7 о Ыт = то 

4 + о = 4 7 + ‹ = 8 o2 = II 

AUTE RAE Si 5 7 + 2_ = 9 O ЕТЕ I2 

Z sua - 6 FES = 10 9 + 4 = 13 

R4 c3 = tA 71-4 A II Oe ste: = 14 

аре 8 ie hae a С) 96 = 35 
О TIS ОЕ fee жт лб 

ЄК Ta ГА TEA ЭЖЕ. o sine 

Бен» т^ у= 6 — E wi. 18 

ata ZA aad E тов 

КЗ = 8 8 + т = 9 

DEAE 9 ВЕ 615 

SETS zm TO, 


The children should also master the additions with the smaller number first. A child 
may be able to give immediately the answer to 8+5 and hesitate about the answer to 5-8, 
the “bond” in the second case being perhaps weaker than in the first case. 

Useful work can be done by counting aloud. Sometimes the whole class can count together, 
and then, to vary this plan, the counting can be done by groups of children. Divide the 
class into four or more groups, and let each group in turn make an addition. The children 
soon understand that they must be ready to say their number quickly when it is their turn, 


1. Begin at 2, and add 2 each time,—2, 4, 6, 8, 1o 
Begin at т, and add 2 each time,—1, 3, 5, 7, 9...... 
Begin at 3, and add 3 each time,—3, 6, 9, 12, 15 . . . . . . 
Proceed similarly with other numbers: 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, etc; 5, I0, I5, 20, 25, etc. 
Work through all the numbers up to 9. The additions should proceed well beyond the 
limits of the ordinary multiplication tables. 


2, Vary the counting by beginning with a different number, 
Beginning at 4, add 3 each time,—4, 7, 10, 13, 16 . 
Beginning at 5, add 3 each time,—5, 8, II, 14, 17 . . 
This practice can be extended from class to class, the dificulty being gradually increased, 
Beginning at 5, add 4 each time,—5, 9, 13, 17, 21 
Beginning at 6, add 7 each time,—6, 13, 20, 27, 34 


8. Another variation is to add first one number and then another. 
Beginning at 3, add first 3, then 4,—3, 6, Io, 13, 17 . . . . . . 
Beginning at 2, add first 5, then 6,—2, 7, 13, 18,24... mauu 


4. 


x 


E 
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When the children are proficient at these additions, a higher number may be used as 
the starting point. 


Beginning at 29, add 6 each time,—29, 35, 41, 47, 53...... 

Beginning at 53, add 7 each time,—53, 60, 67, 74, 81 . . . . . . 

Beginning at 126, add first 7, then 8,—126, 133, 141, 148, 156 . . . . .. 
Beginning at 219, add first 8, then 9,—219, 227, 236, 244, 253 . .... <. 

The teacher can keep the children keen and alert in these countings by gradually diminish- 
ing the size of the groups which are taking part, and so increasing each child's personal 
responsibility for giving the correct answer each time. Sometimes the children can answer 
in pairs, the teacher pointing rapidly to the pair who are to answer next, and allowing 
a mark to the child who makes the addition first. 


In the top classes the children who have mastered additions with numbers up to 9, can 
work more difficult examples. А 


Begin at 5, and add 12 each time,—5, 17, 29, 41... ... 
Begin at 4, and add 13 each time,—4, 17, 30, 43... ... 
Begin at 6, and add 14 each time,—6, 20, 34, 48 . . . . . - 


Children are usually interested in number sequences, and the exercises can be varied 
by giving the first few numbers of a sequence. 


Continue, or extend, these lists of numbers:— 


(@) 5, оза 

(5) ^8, 13, 18, 23,28. „. oa . 

(с) 3, 5, 8 105,13 ...... ete. 
This of course demands more than the ordinary addition, but a class of children usually 
welcomes the challenge to its intelligence. 


Another useful device for improving addition is a ring of numbers written on the black- 
board, The teacher points from number to number, and the class adds aloud or silently. 
If the additions are made silently, then the answers may be written down, or certain 
children may be chosen to give them. 


5 8 
2 15 4 
9 0 10 9 II 
3 8 7 6 
13 


Another way is to add the numbers in pairs, the teacher pointing to two numbers at 
once, e.g. 15+9=24; 13+8=21. 

Addition can be tested by the teacher dictating numbers which the children are to add 
mentally. They should write down their answers, so that the teacher knows exactly how 
many are correct each time. Accuracy must never be sacrificed to speed. The essential 
with addition is that it must be correct. It is useless to increase the speed of work before 
the children are regularly getting the answers correct. The rapid answer which is wrong is 
worthless, Later, when the children are accurate, any of the exercises given above may be 
used for an “addition race.” Each child is given a long slip of paper, the teacher writes 
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a starting number on the board, e.g. 7, and tells the children to add 3 each time and to 
stop at the first number more than 150, or 200. As soon as ten children (less or more 
as the teacher chooses) have finished, the whole class must put down pens. Each child 
takes as his score, the number of correct additions he has made. 


9. Children should understand that, as 9+4=4+9 and 19+4=14+9, the units figure is 
3 wherever 9 and 4 are added, the units figure is 5 wherever 8 and 7 are added, and so on. 


Oral exercises of this kind are useful. 


Whatis 7 plus 6? 
What is 17 plus 6? 
What is 27 plus 6? 
What is 37 plus 6? 
What is 67 plus 6? 
What is 87 plus 6? 


What is 9 plus 7? 
What is 29 plus 7? 
What is 49 plus 7? 
What is 9 plus 17? 
What is 9 plus 27? 
What isi 9 plus 47? 


10. Following the above, practice in complementary addition may be given. This is of 
course a form of subtraction, but it is a most useful exercise for obtaining accuracy. 


(a) What must be added to each of these numbers to make 10:—2, 4, 6, 8, 3, 5, 7? 

(b) What must be added to each of these numbers to make 20:—18, 16, 15, 14, тт, 
7,3, 9, 8? 

(c) What must be added to each of these numbers to make 30:—25, 22, 19, 17, 16, 
5, 8, 4, 3? etc. 


11. In the daily mental work the form of the question should be varied as much as possible. 
The same process may be required, but it should be asked for in a different way. Following 
are some more mental exercises in addition: 


(a) Add together 6 and 9; 16 and 9; 26 and 9. 

Add together 5 and 8; 5 and 18; 15 and 8. 

What number is greater than 7 by 5? 

What number is greater than 19 by 7? 

Find the sum of 3, 4 and 7; 6, 7 and 9; 8, 9 and 5. 

Find the sum of 7, 4 and 12; 5, 3 and 13; 2, 9 and 14. 

John had 26 cards. Тот had 9 more. How many had Tom? 

A man had 17 hens, he bought 1 dozen more. How many had he then? 

Tim took 29 stamps from a book, 7 were left. How many were there at first? 


SRDS 


cS 


Petes rl 


A—— C. 


I 


(j) When 17 sweets were taken from a bag 9 were left. How many were there at 
first? 

(k) A farmer had т dozen pigs. He sold 5, and bought 7 more. How many had he 
then? 


(/ Sam had 20 marbles. He gave 9 away, and won 6 more. How many had he then? 


19. Before leaving the infant school, children have probably been taught to set down and 
to work formal addition sums. By regularly using the exercises given here, and by varying 
them according to the age and ability of the class, the teacher will be able to proceed 
with written work of increasing difficulty. As'soon as two columns of figures are used 
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the “carrying” figure is a difficulty. Children soon learn how to deal with this, but it 
may be necessary at first to allow them to write it down. Some teachers like to have 
the total of each column written down in full, and an addition of these totals made. 


77 8327 
39 548 
48 f 2639 
(a) 23 (b) 6575 
27 29. 
160 16 
E 2 19 
187 36 = 
* 8089 


This method of course entails a second addition at the end, but is useful as a check when 
long columns of figures have to be added. Children should form the habit of checking 
their answers even with their first written sums. In addition they may check by adding 
a second time, proceeding in the opposite direction, from the top line downwards, instead 
of from the bottom line upwards, From time to time a good variation may be made by 
putting addition sums on the board in lines, instead of in columns, and having the sums 
worked horizontally, first the units, then the tens, then the hundreds, etc. 


(а) 15+79+3+24= 
(b) 136-+9+285 +93 +219= 
(с) 49+358 +4760 +2078 +9= 


13. The old exercise of long “tots” and cross "tots" gives practice in adding horizontally 


as well as vertically, and the addition of the separate totals forms a check on the working. 


A B C Totals A B С D Totals 
pal С e SIT se ev com ey Tct eru 
I | 321) 157 |85 I 29 |468 |342 |319 
l| n UT ps | 2. | 287 | 59 |168 | 736 
m FOM 9 | 3. |154 |283 | 76 | 545 | 
3 | 9 | 38) 35 | 4... 378 | 605, | 229 | 77. |^ | 
Totals ia |. | Totals S^ el 3 | | 
‘Grand Grand 
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14, Another useful exercise is to supply missing numbers in addition sums. This again 
is complementary addition. 


54 Adding from the top line down. 
87 4, II, 17. and 3 are 20. 
26 ` 2, 7, 15, 17 and 4 are 21. 
The missing number is 4 tens and 3 units, 
— ie. 43 
210 


The answer can be checked by writing in the missing number and adding to see if the 
total is correct. 


15. Practice should also be given in sums of this type. 


(а) What is the sum of seventy-seven, one hundred and nine, sixteen, and ninety- 
three? 

(b) Add together: one less than one hundred and one less than one thousand. 

(c) Add together: half of one hundred, half of one thousand, and half of ten. 


16. It is important that from the earliest stages children should learn to set out their work 
logically and clearly. They should be encouraged to write one or more suitable words 
opposite each line of the first simple sums, It will be a great help if the signs +, —, 
X, +, =, are taught early. 

In a garden were set 48 red roses, 36 yellow roses, and 54 white roses. How many roses 
were. there altogether? $ 


* Roses 
Red 48 
Yellow 36 
White 54 
Total 138 
Multiplication 


Simple multiplication is a short way of adding when the addends are all equal. This should 
be clearly shown in all first teaching of the subject. Exercises at first may be worked both 
by addition and multiplication until the children see and understand the relationship between 
the two operations. 

It is important when teaching a new rule to arouse the child's interest and curiosity by ' 
applying the rule to a problem within his own experience. In introducing multiplication 
the teacher may say, “There are 8 children in this group, and each has 5 coloured chalks, 
How shall we find out how many chalks there are altogether?” Someone will probably 
suggest writing 5 down 8 times and finding the sum; but the suggestion is sure to come that 
table knowledge should be used: 5 x8=40. 

Here we reach the crux in the teaching of multiplication, —tables must be taught thoroughly. 

“Tt is scarcely possible to lay too much stress upon this,’—the learning by jn of tables. 
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“The children should be able to answer without hesitation, whether they are asked what аге 
seven 8s, how many 8s there are in 56 or what is the eighth part of 56." Handbook of. Suggestions. 

Speed and accuracy in multiplication depend entirely upon knowledge of the tables. The 
simple tables will have been built up with the help of apparatus, then written out, or printed 
on а card, and memorised by the children. Oral work in groups or classes, and constant 
revision are, however, needed for'children to obtain readiness and facility. There is bound 
to be a certain amount of drudgery in teaching tables, but no satisfactory results сап be 
obtained in arithmetic unless this work is done thoroughly. It is a mistake to allow a class 
to repeat tables in the same way every day. Countless variations can be devised, and the 
children become amused and interested in these. The tables need not be taught in consecutive 
order from two to twelve. A convenient grouping in order of difficulty is as follows: 


(а) Tens and fives. 

(b) Twos, fours and eights. 

(c) Threes, sixes, nines and twelves. 
(d) Elevens and sevens. 


The method of constructing tables by the repeated addition of a number will be quite 
clear to the children if they make their tables in this way: 


One three is 3, 

two threes are 6, 

three threes are 9, 
not 

Three ones are 3, 

three twos are 6, 

three threes are 9. 


Some of the devices in use by teachers for helping table work are given here, 


1. Let the class or groups say even numbers only: 


2 threes are 6, = 
4 threes are 12, 
6 threes are 18. 


Then follow this by saying odd numbers only: 


3 threes are 9, 
5 threes are 15, 
7 threes are 21. 


9. Have tables said backwards: 


12 fours are 48, 
II fours are 44, 
IO fours are 40. 


ҮР i с 
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- 8. Let the class count in twos, threes, fours, etc.: - , 


е 3, 6, 9, 12, etc. 
pa- 4, B, 33, 16, ete. 


4. Have numbers written on the blackboard: 
4: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, б, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11/12, 


la 


se se sé 
ŞE ъ= Оф ON a> за 


E" of numbers on the blackboard, point to one number, then to another and 
hr a product, 


a 
Н 


6, Have the products of a table written in any order on a large card on the blackboard, 
"Then tell the class, or let them tell you, which table it is, and require them to give the 


This ds the 6 times table, 


36 6 sixes are 36, 
E 54 9 sixes are 54, 
г 24 4 sixes are 24, etc. 


This method of saying tables is particularly useful when division is 
` cata ad eee лы ич 
7. Have the tables said for division: 


In 10 there are 2 fives, Р 
In 15 there are 3 fives, 
In 20 there are 4 fives. 


8. Sometimes allow the children to work in pairs or groups, and test each other orally, 


aperto d ner e tables 1 X 1 to 12x 12, such as is found 
, many textbooks, may be construct children, and various in usi, 
ein exercise Hi sing 


T m TX". wu mm. ف اادد‎ em = 
: 4 aa 
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Number Square * 
Ім 1 ume |. ^ 
I| a 647 L8. 9 | 1 | и | 12 ` 
21-4 т4 |-6 | 18 (220, | жга "| 24 an 
— s——— ———— —— S 
3. | 6 ar | 24 | 5 , 
ae — ja 
4 | 8 y 
5 | 10 42 
6 | x " е7, 
7ا‎ 4 Rs 
at | 16 " 
| z 
9 | 18 | 27 . 


Rra) | - 
| xx | аз 33 88 | 99 | шо | rar 2% 
ا‎ я 
| 12 24 | 96 18 0 | 132 144 S 

ишле = гэ зд meree 1 


~ 10. Practice may be given in resolving numbers from the multiplication table into pairs ой 
factors, This forms a good revision of tables, and later may be extended to splitting — — 


numbers into prime factors, 


11. A device which tests tables and which children find interesting is a long roll of paper 
with various table multiplications on it but with the products missing. < 


The teacher gradually unwinds the roll, and аз. 
each new line appears the children write down the - 
product as quickly as they can, When a certain \ 
number has been written, or when the whole roll -— 
{в unwound, the teacher stops and the children mark =| 

each other's papers. ч 


М... 
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19. Sometimes table practice should be given combined with other working. 
Complete the statements: 
8x8+3= 


9х4+2= 
6x7+5= 


13. When a table is being learned, give many sums involving multiplication by that same 
unit. 


14. When fractions have been taught a useful revision of tables can be taken by cancelling. 


48_8 
5 54 
7ے 35 
8 40 


This is also useful later when the harder tables, 13, 14, 15, etc., are being taught. 
$8 should be recognised as $, and 1% as д. 


15. Table races may sometimes be given as tests. Give slips of paper, ask for a table to be 


written forwards or backwards, and give a special mark to the first ten finished and 
correct, 


Short Multiplication 


Short multiplication is usually set down as shown here, and seldom presents much diffi- 
culty if the tables are known. Children should be able to multiply and add in the “carrying” 
figure without writing down each separate answer. Regular oral practice in 12, above, will 
help them to do this easily. 


267 X8 
8 


2136 


Children should know the sign for multiplication, X, and should know that the result 
obtained is the product of 267 and 8. If it is desired to let the children see exactly what 
they are doing the process may be written out in full. 


l 6 ч 

dd: о 

КЕ — 
8 

| | 536 

| {54 8 

ВЕ OI 

кш сз ыу 

It 15 EL pen 

| | | | 
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Some teachers advocate the writing of multiplication in this form: 


5X73 5 
73 
365 
The sum is worked by multiplying by the top number. This method is useful when long 
multiplication of money is being taught. 

As in addition, so in multiplication, children should learn to check their answers, and to 
realise that a wrong result is worthless. It is possible to check by working over again in the 
same way, but unfortunately mistakes that were made the first time are likely to be repeated. 
When division is known, a better way to check multiplication is to divide the product by the 
multiplier. From the earliest stages, and even with the easiest sums, children should be 
taught checking. Multiplication by то should present no difficulty. Each figure is moved 
one place to the left and a nought is put in the units place. Practice should be given in multi- 
plication by multiples of ten, i.e. 40, 60, 70, etc. as children are apt to forget how to do this. 


Factor Multiplication 
Factor multiplication is а succession of short multiplications. It is seldom used now with 


numbers, though it is sometimes useful in the multiplication of money, weights, lengths, 
etc. If used it may be set out as below: 


579 X27 
Tk 


1737=3 times 
9 


15,633—9 X 3—27 times. 
Children should understand that it makes no difference to the answer whether we multiply 
by 3 first or 9 first. 
7X9=9X7=3X3X7=3 X21. 
The children should recognise that 7x9 is 7 taken 9 times, i.e. 9 times 7, not 7 times 9, 


(a) 7х9=9 times 7=63 
9X7=7 times 9=63 


" 7X9=9X7- 
() 3х4х5=(4 times 3)X5 ` 
—I2X5 
=60 


3X5X4=15 X4=60 
4X5 X3=20 X 3—60 
5X3X4=15 Х4=60 
. 3X5X4—4X5X3—5X3X4. 
the value of the product does not depend on the order of the factors. : 
Peces x SL HAMA TIE UR and the lack of meaning in 5x £4, which cannot 
be read as “5 dimes £4." 
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Long Multiplication 


There are several ways of setting this out, but the method usually adopted is to multiply 
by the left-hand digit of the multiplier first. This gives a first approximation to the result, 
and is specially useful in multiplication of decimals. Я 


Example,—497 X 68 497 X 68 
68 


29820 
3976 


33,796 


There are many "short cut" devices in multiplication, but no attempt should be made 
to impress these upon young children, or children whose mentality does not allow them to 
deal adequately with the ordinary straightforward work of the class. Scholarship candidates, 
however, and the brighter of the under elevens, should have a knowledge of these “short 
cuts” and should be encouraged to invent similar methods for themselves. 


1. Multiplication is sometimes simplified by subtraction. 9 
(а) 9=10—1. Hence to multiply a number by 9, multiply it by то, and subtract 
the number itself from the product. 


17,658 X 9 — (17,658 x 10) —17,658 
—176,580— 17,658 
158,922 
(b) 99=тоо—т. Hence to multiply a number by 99, multiply it by roo, and subtract 
the number itself from the product. 
5764 X 99 = (5764 X 100) —5764 
=576,400—5764 
= 570,636 


(с) 999—1000—1. Hence to multiply a number by 999, multiply it by 1ooo, and 
subtract the number itself from the product. 


3758 X 999 — (3758 X 1000) —3758 
=3,758,000—3758 
= 3,754,242 


(4) 98—100—2. Hence to multiply а number by 98, multiply it by тоо, and subtract 
twice the number itself from the product. 


7893 X 98— (7893 X тоо) — (7893 x 2) 
=789,300—15,786 
—773,514 


The method can be extended to multiplication by numbers like 97, 998, 997, 990, 9990. 
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2. Multiplication can sometimes be made easier by simple division. 
(а) 2 9-7 Hence to multiply by 25, multiply by roo, and divide the product by 4. 


63,900 
7639 X25 D 190,975 


b 250 SUP . Hence to multiply by 250, multiply by 1000, and divide the product 
: 4 ply by ply by 


by 4. 


5892 x 250= 


892,000 
59800 1,473,000 


(c) 123 Hence to multiply by 125, multiply by тооо, and divide the product 


by 8. 


578,000 _ 72,250 


578 X 125=— 
: (4) з=: Hence to multiply by 34, multiply by 10; and divide the product by 3. 


6,290 
7629X sp- 5,430 


(e) 331—- = . Hence to multiply by 33}, multiply by тоо, and divide the product 


by 3. 


252,900 
2529 X 3347 2797 —84,300 


3. Multiplication by partial products often simplifies working. Examine the digits of the 
multiplier, and note if one digit is a factor or multiple of another, eg. multiplication 
by 63 requires multiplication by 3 and then the product of the multiplication by 3 


to be multiplied by 20. 


789 X63 
3 
2367—3 times 789 x 
47340=3 times x 20—60 times 789 


49,707—63 times 789 
2758 х 459 s М 
9 


24822—9 times 2758 s 
1241100—9 times X 50—450 times 2758 


1,265,922—459 times 2758. 


Aw | 
| 
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With multipliers of 3 digits or more the work is considerably lessened by using this 
method. Multiplication by 357, requires multiplication by 7 and by 5. 
Examples may be taken making use of the facts: 


357=7 + (7X 50) 
819=9 +(9 X90) 
1089 —9 4- (9 X 120). 


Children should be taught to use the easier multiplier in working a sum. 


In 516x211, 211 is the easier multiplier. 

In 217X468, 217 is the multiplier to use as 217—7 X (7 X 30). 

In 908x7859, 908 is the easier multiplier. 

In 777X465, 777 is the easier multiplier, as there is actually only one line 
of multiplication to work. 

In 6432X9593, 6432 is the easier multiplier. 


An alternative method of working provides a useful check upon the answer to a multi- 
plication sum. 2 


Subtraction 


Plenty of oral practice in subtraction should be given. The more of this the children do, 
the more accurate will they become. The sign for subtraction —, the word minus, and 
the word difference, should be carefully impressed upon the children. 


1. Making the subtraction table, and testing from it thoroughly and frequently will be 
helpful. The answers to such questions as “What is 9 from 14?” etc., should come 
automatically, and the aim should be to fix them in the child's mind. 


Subtraction Table 
18—9 
17—9, 8 
16—9, 8, 7 
t 15—9, 8, 7, 6 
| 14—9, 8, 7, 6, 5 
13-9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4 
12—9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 
11—9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 
10—9,.8;.7, 6) 5, 4, 3: 2, I 
9—9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 
8—8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I, O 
E LOPS I О 
б=6 5432 2470 
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Tens. 


Elevens. 
5 and 
6 , 
7» 
9» 
8, 
Er» 


Twelves. 


A good way to use the testing table i: 
say, “What number must be subtrac! 


4 шо бл м оо? 


омол о о 


ошо M ي چ‎ © 


Table for Testing Subtraction 


Thirteens. В. 
3 and 1o 
Wei 20 
8—, Б 
5S 
6., 7 
9 » 4 

Fourleens. 

5 and 9 
77 
ge e 
61:528 
45, 10 
РД ЛЬ з] 
Fifteens. 
2 and I3 
8 c7 
5 » 10 
б 29 
AIT 
LER GS 
Sixleens. 
5 and II 
9-5» А 
7 ” 9 
Aa ele 
CN ee) 
[OR P. c 


Seventeens. 


C. 


7 and 1o 


Зо» 
I2 n 


5» 
UEM 


9» 


Eighteens. 


14 
5 
I2 
6 
8 


4 and 14 


у 
8 „ 


3` 
2» 
9 


Nineteens. 


12 and 7 


TI 


Twenties. 


II 

8 
15 
13 
14 


3 and 17 


28 5. 


s to let children place a ruler over one column, and 
ted from 15 to leave 9?” or, “ What number must 


be added to 9 to give a sum of 15?" The children may work at this in pairs, one testing 


* the other. 


2. Counting backwards 


oral work: 


(а) Begin at тоо, 


50 on. 


(b) Begin at 95, 


count backwards taking away 4 ёа 


from a certain number by equal subtractions is а useful form of 


count backwards taking away 3 each time,—100, 97, 94, 91, and | 


ch time,—95, 91, 87, and so on. 


Counting backwards can be done with any number as the starting point, and 
any Sumber as the subtrahend. 
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When the children are proficient in this, subtraction races may take place. Slips of 
paper are given out. A starting number is announced, and the number to be subtracted 
each time. A certain time is allowed to complete a certain number of subtractions. 
Children enjoy these trials of skill. 


. A ring of figures round a central number from which they are to be subtracted may 
be used for giving oral practice. 


e» 


2 5 The teacher points to a number, e.g. 9, and the children 
7 15 6 give the answer “0 from 15 is 6." 


This can be treated as a complementary addition exercise, and when the teacher points 
to a number the children give the complement which is required to make 15. Thus if 
the teacher points to 8, théy say "and 7 is 15." 


4. A good exercise for mental drill, is to take a number away from a series of numbers 
having the same units digit. 
(a) 10—7; 20—7; 30—7; 40—7; 50—7 
(b) 12—5; 22—5; 32—5; 42—5; 52—5 
(c) 11—8; 21—8; 31—8; 41—8; 51—8 


5. The exercise above may be varied by taking numbers having the same units digit 
away from a constant number. 
(a) 50—5; 50—15; 50—25; 50—35; 50—45 
(b) 61—8; 61—18; 61—28; 61—38; 61—48 
(c) -75—9; 75—19; 75—29; 75—49; 75—59 
6. Practice in complements is very necessary and useful. 
(а) What must be added to each of the following numbers to make 10: 2, 4, 3, 1, 
- 8, 7, 5, 6, 9? 
(b) What must be added to each of the following numbers to make 20: 4, 6, 8, тт, 
9, 12; 13, 17, 15? 
(с) What must be added to each of the following numbers to make 50: 30, 20, 25, 
7 45, 43, 33, 29, 17? 


7. Various questions requiring easy mental work may be given. 

(a) From то take the sum of 2 and 5. ^ 

(b) From 20 take the sum of 3 and 4. 

(c) From то take the product of 2 and 3. 

(4) How much more than 9 is 15? than 7 is 16? than 12 is 15? than 8 is 20? 

(e) Find the difference between 7 and тт; 13 and 20; 8 and 17; 16 and 3o. 

(f) What number must be taken from 15 to leave 6? from 12 to leave 8? from 17 to 
leave 9? from 20 to leave 7? 

(g) Exercises should be given using the word "minus" and showing the sign. 
What is 18—9; 17—8; 16—9; 15—6? ¢ 

(h) Two numbers added together make 12. One number is 8. What is the other? 

(i) Two numbers added together make 15. One number is 7. What is the other? 
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8. When it is desired, exercises can be made more interesting by adding a few words. 


(а) Kate had 18 red beads, and 12 blue ones. How many more red than blue were 
there? : 

(b) There were 30 jars of jam.in a cupboard. 18 were taken out. How many were 
left? : 

(с) Tom had 19 cards. He lost тт, and gave away 3. How many had he left? 

(d) Mother was 32 years old, and John was 5. What was the difference in their ages? 

(e) There are 2r books on the shelf. How many must I take away to leave 16? 


9. Missing number sums are usually interesting to children, and some useful exercises in 
subtraction can be given in this way. 


(a) Find the missing numbers in the following subtraction sums: 


15 20 25 ** жж 
ж ж ж 6 I2 
7 I2 16 9 glnB 


More difficult examples may be given to be worked in books or on paper. 
Occasionally when there is time children may be allowed to make up problems for them- 
selves. There will be great efforts to do this if it is announced that the best sums made 
up will be set to the class to work. é 

There has been, and probably will continue to be much controversy as to the best method 
of teaching subtraction. “It may be said, however, that although the method of decom- 
position permits of practical illustration, the old method of ‘borrowing and paying 
back,’ perhaps more logically described as the method of ‘equal additions,’ is considered 
by many teachers to produce a greater degree of accuracy." Handbook of Suggestions. 
No definite ruling is given here as to the method to be adopted; it is left to the teacher 
to weigh up the advantages and disadvantages of each method, and to make the 
decision. 


I.—Equal Additions 
This method can be explained by showing that if the same number is added to two unequal 
numbers their difference remains unaltered. ` 
9—6—19—16— 49— 46— 129— 126 
25—8—35—18—175—158—2455— 2438 
In the subtraction sum shown below, 


534 а 
289 


245 


the working is as follows: 


units cannot be taken from 4 units. Add то units to the 4 units, making 14 
units. 9 from 14 is 5. As we added 1o units to the top line, we must now add 
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то units to the lower line. 8 tens and т ten make 9 tens. 9 tens cannot be 
taken from 3 tens. Add ro tens (т hundred) to the 3 tens, thus making 13 
tens, 9 tens from r3 tens is 4 tens. Since we added one hundred to the top 
line, we must add one hundred to the lower line. 2 hundreds and 1 hundred 
make 3 hundreds. 3 hundreds from 5 hundreds leave 2 hundreds. 


Some teachers insist on the child proceeding through the то each time. Thus, in the example 
above, they would work as follows: 9 from 10 is т, then т and 4 are 5, and similarly wherever 
a ten is added. This method, though perhaps providing a useful prop to the weaker children, 
should not be necessary to the normal child, because the possible subtractions are definitely 
limited, and can vary only from 18—9 to 1—0. If the subtraction table given above has 
been constructed and learned, and frequent oral testing given, the correct answers to such 
questions as “g from 14?" should come immediately. A serious disadvantage if children 
always proceed through the то, is that no practice is ever given in dealing with any number 
higher than 10. 

The principle involved in this method is more difficult {ог children to understand, but 
the method is the one most generally taught in England, and is said to be the best for obtaining 
accuracy. 


IL—Complementary Addition 


Here we look at subtraction from a different point of view. We do not find the result of 
taking the smaller number away from the larger; we find the number which must be added 
to the smaller to give the larger. 


3652 
1793 


1859 


The working is as follows: 


3 and 9 are i2. Write down 9 and carry т. т and 9 are ro, and 5 are 15. 
Write down 5 and carry т. т and 7 are 8, and 8 are 16. Write down 8 
and carry I. I and т are 2, and lare 3. Write down 1, 


This method appears to be gaining favour among teachers, and it has strong support for 
the following reasons. Addition and subtraction are taught at the same time. It is a straight- 
forward and easy method, and children obtain a grasp of the analysis of numbers up to 18; 
for the sum of any two digits is never more than 18. It is useful when the sum of several 
numbers has to be taken from another number, and also when Long Division is taught b 
the Italian method. It is sometimes called the "shop" method of subtraction icd 
change is paid out on this principle. For example, if a 1os.-note is given in payment for an 
article at 3s. 64d., the shopkeeper says as he pays out the change, 3d., 3s. 7d., and 5d. is 4s 
and 6s., is Ios. : : E 

А sum of the type which can be worked in one operation by complementary addition is 
given below. i ў 
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3500 programmes were printed for three performances of a concert, 697 were 
sold the first day, 705 the second day, and 864 the third day. How many 
remained unsold? 


Total number of programmes 3500 


Sold on 1st day, 697 

Sold on 2nd day, 705 

Sold on 3rd day, 864 
Number unsold, 1234 А 
Working: 


4, 9, 16 and 4 are 20. Carry 2. 

2, 8, 17 and 8 are 20. Carry 2. 

2, то, 17, 23 and 2 are 25. Carry 2. 

2 and 1 are 3. The numbers in heavy type are written down. 


Checking should be taught and insisted upon as with every other operation. The result 
Еау be checked by verifying that the sum of the difference and subtrahend is equal to the 
iminuend, 


III.—Decomposition 


Decomposition is so called because the larger number is broken up, or decomposed into a 
more convenient form. 


Th. H. TS D; 

3 5 7 2 
У І 8 9 5 

1 6 7 7 


The working is as follows: 
5 units cannot be taken from 2 units. Take one of the 7 tens, and add it to 
the 2 units, making 12 units; 5 units from I2 units leaves 7 units. There are 
6 tens left in the upper line. 9 tens cannot be taken from 6 tens, so take one 
hundred (ro tens) from the 5 hundreds, and add it to the 6 tens, making 16 
tens; 9 tens from 16 tens leaves 7 tens. 8 hundreds cannot be taken from the 
4 hundreds remaining, so take one thousand (10 hundreds) from the 3 thou- 
sands, and add it to the 4 hundreds, making 14 hundreds; 8 hundreds from 
14 hundreds leaves 6 hundreds. 1 thousand from the remaining 2 thousands 
leaves r thousand. 

This is the explanation, What we really say or think is: 


Th. H. ap U. 
d GMa hee! 2 14 16 12 
TR O5 I 8 9 5 
т бз E 1 6 7 7 


5 from 12 is 7, 9 from 16 is 7, 8 from 14 is 6, 1 from 2 is I. 


The teacher should note that difficulty is very often found in such an example as this: 
8000—473. Ё 


U—VOL. 5 
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Teachers who favour this method claim that children can easily grasp the reason for the 
TOCESS. 
А The method of decomposition admittedly lends itself most easily to demonstration, but 
the Hadow Report on the Primary School gives the caution "that it does not follow that the 
method which it is easiest to demonstrate is necessarily the method which will lead most 
easily and surely to the desired result. . . . Nor is it reasonable to expect a child in the 
primary school to justify the process he employs, say in subtraction or division.” 


Division 
Simple division may be considered as repeated subtraction, just as multiplication has 


been considered as repeated addition. The same question may be asked in the following 
different ways:— 


(a) What is 18-3? 
(b) How miany times can 3 be taken from 18? 

‚ (с) How many 3s must be added together to make 18? 
(d) By what number must 3 be multiplied to obtain 18? 


This shows the close relation between the four operations of division, subtraction, addition 
and multiplication. 
There are two chief ways in which division may be considered :— 


(a) How many groups of 3 are contained in 48? (Quotition or 
(b) Divide 18 into 3 equal parts. (Partition or "'sharing.") 


‘measuring "). 


Children may be led to see the essential difference between the two processes by using ' 
beans, counters, or some such apparatus; but there is no need to lay stress upon their differ- 
entiating in this way in their own sums. The way in which the division is regarded controls 
the character of the answer. To quote from the Handbook of Suggestions: “It may be worth 
while to show them that as a rule the answer to a ‘measuring’ sum should be as a whole 
number in the quotient together with a remainder of the same denomination as the dividend, 
while the answer to a ‘sharing’ sum should usually be expressed as a whole number anda 
fraction, of the same denomination as the dividend; but it is probably safer to deal with the 
rather difficult question of remainders by an appeal to common sense." 

Children should know the sign for division, and the terms quotient, dividend and divisor. 
In division, as in multiplication, success depends upon knowledge of tables. This cannot 
be emphasised too often. Without a ready knowledge of tables all labour in arithmetic is 
in vain. To try to teach multiplication, division, reduction or any of the rules which follow 
to children who are uncertain and slow with tables, is like trying to make a sound building 
without foundations. Two of the methods suggested before for memorising tables are par- 
ticularly helpful when division is being taught. 


1. Have the products ofa table written on the blackboard, not necessarily in correct sequence 
but in any order. А 
Then let the class work orally and do division by 5, as follows: 


40, 5 eights are 40, 

25, 5 fives are 25, 

30, 5 sixes are 30, 

55, 5 elevens are 55, etc. > a 
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In то there are 2 fives. 
In 15 there are 3 fives. 
In 20 there are 4 fives. 


+ Sameer 


3. Another device which is helpful for revising tables and giving practice in division is to 
have numbers written on a wall sheet or blackboard in this way: 


L 2,53» LS O TE б, IO 
II, I2, I3, 14, I5, 16, 17, I8, I9, 20 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 
41, 42, 43, 44; 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60 


9. Have the tables said for division: 
! and so on up to тоо Or 150. 
! 


| Suppose the 8 times table is being revised. 


Ж) In line we put a ring round 8. 
i\ 5 A 
In line 2 we put a ring round 16. 
| In line 3 we put a ring round 24. 
) In line 4 we put a ring round 32 and 4о. 
Inline 5 we put a ring round 48. 


1 We continue until all the multiples of 8 have been marked in this way. 


Then division can be revised. 
In line r, 8 into 8 goes 1; 8 into 9 goes I r. I; 
8 into xo goes I г. 2. 
In line 2, 8into rr goes I r. 3; 8 into 12 goes I r. 4; and so on for each lieu. 


| Plenty of oral practice should be given: 


| 1. What is } of 12? } of 18? Ф of 24? 
ri 2. What is } of 12? i of 21? 1 of 36? 
i 3. What is 2 of 16? 1 of 44? 1 of 24? 
Li 4. What is } of 25? iof 40? 3 of 55? 
n 5. How many threes are in 18? 24? 33? 36? 
] 6. How many sevens are in 21? 35? 49? 56? 
7. How many times can 6 be taken from 24? 42? 54? 60? 
8. How many times can 9 be taken from 36? 54? 45? 72? 
9. How many eights must be added together to make 56? 72? 48? 32? 
10. How many elevens must be added together to make 77? 110? 121? 132? 
11. What number multiplied by 5 makes 35? 55? 60? 25? 
19. What number multiplied by 7 makes 42? 56? 84? 63? 
13. How many dozens are in 24? 48? 72? 84? 
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14. How many scores аге in 40? 60? 80? 100? 
15. Share 54 nuts equally among 6 boys. 
16. Share 72 cards equally among 8 girls. 
Then practice in division with remainders should be given. 
17. Divide these numbers by 6: 25, 32, 43, 55, 77- 
18. Divide these numbers by 9: 42, 37, 110, 76, 84. 
Division may be combined with other rules. 
19. Divide the product of 3 and 4 by 2. 
90. Divide the product of 2 and 9 by 3. 
91. Divide the sum of 7 and 8 by 5. 
99. Divide the sum of 9 and тт by 4. 
28. Divide the, difference between 20 and 8 by 3. 
94. Divide the difference between 50 and 20 by 6. 


Short Division 


Some teachers prefer to teach short division by the Jong division method. Thus instead 
of the usual setting out, 


5)3694 


738 T. 4 
the whole process is shown. 


738 r. 4. 


5)3694 
35 
*9 
15 
2 
40 
4 
It is advisable to omit the “dots” аз soon as possible. 


The advantage of this method is that all steps of the working are shown in full. When 
long division is being taught, sums with single digit divisions set out in this way form a good 
introduction, and children then see that short division is a shortened form of long division. 

Insist on the remainder being written out correctly as in the example above, r. 4, or rem 4 
Never allow +4 to be written as a remainder, as this is absurd, e.g. 18--5=3 D 3, or 3 s 
not 3+3, for this is obviously wrong. The wording of the sum determines the fore of the 
remainder in concrete examples. 


(a) How many 3 Ib. bags of sugar can be weighed out from 1 stone? 
The answer is 4 bags, and 21b. of sugar left. à 


N‏ ب 


И 
4 
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(b) The example might however be worded: 
Divide x stone of sugar into 3 equal parts. 
The answer then is 441b. with no remainder. 
The answer 4 Ib. and $ remainder is as nonsensical as the answer 4+2. It is 
not correct to insist upon the remainder always being given in the same form. 
The remainder is determined by the wording of the sum. 


Children should be shown how division can always be checked by multiplication or by 
another division, and they should be encouraged to check their own sums. They can be led 
to see that division is the reverse of multiplication by a simple diagram on the board: 


There are 3 rows of 4 dots, that is 12. 
р There are 4 lines of 3 dots, that is 12. 
The number of lines of 3 dots contained in 12 is 4. 
The number of rows of 4 dots contained in 12 is 3. 
That is r2 dots (divided into threes) give 4 threes, 
and 12 dots (divided into fours) give 3 fours. 


The divisor and quotient are factors, and their product is the dividend, One rule therefore 
for proving division is; the divisor multiplied by the quotient gives the dividend. The 
other rule for proving is; the dividend divided by the quotient gives the divisor, 


Dividend 4 Divisor = Quotient. 
Dividend + Quotient = Divisor. 
Quotient x Divisor = Dividend. 


Division by Factors 


Although this follows naturally from short division, it is applicable only in certain cases. 
The difficulty of teaching children to deal with the remainder makes many teachers consider 
it inadvisable to use the method until much later; therefore they continue division by taking 
easy cases of long division. Factor division is useful in dealing with English weights and 
measures, as it may be employed for changing ounces to pounds, pounds to quarters, yards 
to chains, hours to days, etc. For those who wish to teach factor division a few hints are given: 


1. When the divisor is greater than 12,* and its factors are known, resolve the divisor into 
factors, and divide by them in turn. (*Later, when children have learned their tables 
up to 20 X 20, as théy will in the secondary school, short division should be employed 
when the divisor is any number from 12 to 20.) 


The principle underlying factor division is easy enough for grown-up people to understand’ 
but it is far from easy to make it clear to a class of fifty children in a forty minutes, 
lesson; if words only are relied upon. If it is considered desirable that the children should 
have some concrete explanation of the rule, give them some apparatus to handle,— 
pencils, counters, sticks, beans, peas,—anything that can be procured in quantity. 
56 beans are to be divided into 14 equal groups. Divide them first into 7 equal groups. 
There are 7 groups each containing 8 beans, Divide each of the 7 groups into 2 equal 
groups. There are then 14 groups each containing 4 beans, 


294 


Repeat with other numbers: 72-- - 
suggest their own factors. Other illustrations 
or on squared paper. 


8. 
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18; 96+16; 112--14, and so on, and let the children 
can be made on a squared blackboard, 


Dividing by 4, there are 4 blocks of 24 squares (marked off by bold lines which 
may be coloured brown). 

Dividing each of these blocks by 4 (by blue lines) there are 4 strips with 6 
squares in each,—that is, 16 strips of 6 squares altogether. 


The greatest difficulty in teaching division by factors is the remainder. The explanation 
seems simple, but children find it difficult to understand the rule and to apply it. Much 
practice is necessary before they acquire facility. If a full explanation of the rule is 
desired, recourse must again be had to grouping of objects or to diagrams. 

In considering 76-18, children may work in pairs or in groups of three or four. Each 
group should have 76 sticks or beans. The 76 beans are first divided into 3 equal groups. 
There are 3 groups of 25 beans, and 1 bean over. Now each of the 3 groups is to be 
divided into 6 equal groups. In each of the 3 groups there are 6 groups of 4, and 1 over. 
The 3 ones over from this grouping, апа: ће 1 left over at the first grouping form the 
remainder 3 +I or 4, i.e. 18 groups of 4, and rem. 4. 

This process can be repeated using 6 as the first factor. This will make the first remainder 
different and will give a little more practice in remainders, , 


Another illustration is afforded by paper-cutting. 

Consider 84-15. Let each child cut out 2 rectangles each containing 84 squares. 
The problem this time is to find how many groups of 15 squares are contained in 84 
squares. One rectangle may be cut into blocks of 3 squares. There are 28 ‘blocks of 
3. These blocks of 3 are put together, pasted into a book 5 together, to form groups 
of 15. There are 5 groups of 15, and 3 groups of 3 remaining. 

-. the answer is 5 and rem. 9. 

This might have been considered the other way,—as the result of dividing 84 into 15 
equal parts. Е 
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First divide the 84 squares into 3 equal blocks,—3 blocks of 28 squares,—then each of 
these blocks into 5 equal parts. There are then 15 parts with 5 squares in each, and 3 
squares remaining from each of the 3 blocks of 28, i.e. 9 remaining. 

Explanations of this kind though interesting to the teacher are not essential to the 
child. It is not reasonable “to expect a child in the primary school to justify the process 
he employs." Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary School. 


5. Some teachers insist in factor division that the value of each line shall be clearly written. 


3)139 units 


6)46 groups of 3 and т unit over. 


7 groups of 18 and 4 groups of 3 over 
Remainder- (3 X 4) 4-1 —13. 


Many teachers will prefer this method, using the idea of quotition, as the explanation 
of the remainder is not so cumbersome. d 

The form of factor division which includes division by such numbers as 20, 30, 40, 200, 
300, 400, etc., is most useful, and should be practised frequently. 


Missing Number Sums 


Missing number sums in division and multiplication usually interest children. They form 
a good exercise as they show how checking may be done. 


Fill in the missing numbers in the following sums: 


(a) XK 5:875 П 

() ** +12 = 8 E 

(с) 108— * = 12 2536 

(d) ***x6 = 744 (е) = of 60 = 12 
(ejus 


258 rz (h) = of 84 = 12 


. Long Division 


Most of the difficulty of teaching this process formerly arose from the attempt to teach 
it too soon. The principle is the same as that in short division, and when considering short 
division we noted that every division sum could be set out in the long method if desired. 
Children frequently find difficulty in deciding the place value of the figures of the quotient, 


L 
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Much of this difficulty is eliminated if children are taught to put the quotient over the dividend. 


‘The first figure of the quotient must be placed correctly. To ensure this, some teachers allow 


children to put dots over the first figures of the dividend into which the divisor will not 
“go,” and then insist that after the dots each figure of the dividend must have a quotient 
figure over it. Most teachers know how such answers as 160, and 106, are given by some 
children as 16. 


* *409 r. 23 *120 T. 25 
41)16792 31)3745 
164 s 3r 
392 64 
369 62 
23 25 


The first sums must be carefully graded in difficulty. Divisors near an exact number of 
tens should be chosen, and sums requiring noughts in the quotient should at first be avoided. 

Most teachers have little devices of their own for helping the children to determine the 
quotient figure. 


(a) In the example 267+-31,—one way is to try the first figure of the divisor into the first 
figure or the first two figures of the dividend, і.е. 26—-3—8. Then the first quotient figure 
is probably 8. Should 8 times.31 be too much, then it will be 7 times or some lower number. 

(b) Another way is to make the children base their work on the limits of the exact tens 
between which the divisor lies. 


For example, in 267+54,—the divisor lies between 50 and 60, so that the quotient is 
either 26+5, i.e. 5, or 26-6, i.e. 4. Having determined this, the child will be able by a mental 
trial to discover the exact figure. 


А good way to grade first examples is as follows: 


1. The quotient should contain one figure only, and that should be the expected опе. 
2. The quotient should contain one figure only, and that not always the expected опе. 
3. The quotient should contain two figures, but neither should give any difficulty. 

4. The quotient should contain two figures, and one should be the unexpected, 

5. The quotient should contain three figures, all easy. 

6. The quotient should contain three figures, the middle one a nought. 

7. The quotient should contain three figures, the last one a nought, 

8. The quotients should vary, and harder examples be given. 


COMPOUND RULES 


When practice is being given in the simple rules many easy examples can be given, which 
prepare the way for money sums and the compound rules generally. * 


Rs ——————— И 


| 
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Examples 


1. There are 12 pence in І shilling. How many pence are in 55.? 7s.? IIs.? 

2. There are 160z. in Ilb. How many oz. are in 31b.? 51b.? 81b.? 

3. There are 7 days in a week. How many days are in 8 weeks? 13 weeks? 24 weeks? 
4. There are 4 farthings in a penny. How many pennies are in 92 farthings? 

5. There are 3 ft. in гуй. How many yd. are in 84 ft.? 

6. There are 8 pints in a gallon. How many gallons are in 584 pints? 


Money 


Money sums are bound to occupy an important place in the arithmetic scheme, for money 
occupies a most important place in everyday life. Even adults who come to the British 
Isles from a country with a simple decimal coinage find great difficulty in mastering the 
connections between the numerous coins in common use here. In fact many foreigners 
never do master the intricacies of our coinage. Therefore little need be said about this 
system to teachers who know what hours of labour must be spent in teaching its complexities 
to children, There are some people who, because of the difficulties of long multiplication 
and division of money, advise leaving the teaching of these rules until decimalisation of 
money has been learnt. -Then, when money can be decimalised readily, long multiplication 
and division can be worked with far less trouble. Most teachers, however, follow the tradi- 
tional method, and when the simple rules have been taught continue with the four rules 
applied to money. Children become familiar with money,—farthings, halfpennies and 
pennies,—when they are very young. In poorer families quite small children do shopping 
errands for their own family and for neighbours, and some young children have a remarkable 
knowledge of the spending power of the halfpenny or penny which rewards their errands, 
Knowledge of money is extended in the infant school by the use of cardboard coins, shopping 
exercises and games, giving change, etc., so that by the time the age of seven plus is reached 
there is a definite basis upon which to work. 

Money tables must be learnt thoroughly to a certain point. A perfect knowledge of the 
4 times table, and the 12 times table make it unnecessary to learn by heart the reduction of 
all farthings up to 48 farthings, or all pence to 240 pence. The traditional pence table, 
(18d., 20d., 24d., 30d., 36d., etc.), is familiar to all teachers, and is usually memorised by 
constant repetition and tests. The pence table of course should not be attempted until 
the 12 times table is known perfectly. There are a few variations which will aid in the 
memorizing of the pence table. 


1. Let the table be said in this way: 


t2d.=Is., 
22d. —rs. IOd., 
32d. —2s. 8d., 


42d. —3s. 6d.,—and so on. 
Or choosing another starting point: 


15d.—rs. 3d., 
25d. —2s. 1d., 
35d. —2s. rid., 


45d. —3s. gd.,—and so on. 
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9. Combine the pence table with multiplication tables: 


4X3-12; I2d. are Is., 
5X3-15; I5d. are Is. 3d., 
6х3=18; 18d. are Is. 6d., 
7X3-21; 21d. are 15. gd.,—and so on. 
2X7=14; I4d. are Is. 2d., 
3X7=21; 21d. are т. 9d., 
„ж“ 4х7=28; 28d. are 2s. 4d., 
5х7=35; 35d. are 2s, 11d.,—and so on. 


8. Reverse the usual order and say: 


15. Id. is 13d., 
2s. Id.jis 25d., 
3s. Id. is 37d., 
4s. Id. is 49d.,—and so on. 
Is. 3d. is 15d., 
2s. 3d. is 27d., 
3s. 3d. is 39d., 
4s. 3d. is 51d.,—and so on. 


4, Counting backwards in twopences, threepences, fourpences, etc., from some stated amount 
is a useful exercise, as it combines subtraction with table knowledge: 


1ood.—8s. 4d., 

98d. =8s, 2d., 

96d. =8s., 

94d. —7s. rod.,—and so on. 
144d,=12s., 

141d. —11s. 9d., 

138d, — 11s, 6d., 
135d.—11s. 3d.,—and so on. 
Or reverse the order and say: 


10s. — 120d., 
95. 8d. —116d., 
95. 4d. — 112d., 


9s. —108d.,—and so on. 


It is not advisable to have these exercises said aloud by the whole class, except occasion- 
ally. There are bound to be some children quicker and more zealous than others. These 
do the work, and the slower ones and lazy onesare''passengers." It is, however, undoubtedly 
true that slow and earnest children who wish to learn, do learn a great deal from the quicker 
children in oral repetition. Group work with six, four or even two children in a group, is 
a way of making everyone work. Another good way of making certain that each child 
does his share is to give slips of paper to the class, and have the exercise written quickly in 
pencil, and corrected as various children read aloud what they have written. Most teachers 
have their own “ pet” devices for this kind of work. Е 
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Children should understand the meaning of the signs £ s. d. 


£ signifies pounds in money, L being the first letter of the Latin word Librae. 
meaning pounds. 

s. signifies shillings, s being the first letter of the Latin word solidi, meaning 
shillings. ў 

d. signifies pence, d being the first letter of ће Latin word denarii, meaning 
pence. 


Reduction 


Plenty of oral work of a simple type should be given. 


. How many halfpence are in 3}d.? 44d.? 64d.? 

. How many farthings are іп 2}d.? 3$d.? 7}d.? 

How many pence are in Is. 4d.? 2s.10d.? 35. 2d.? 

How many shillings are in £2 4s.? £3 115.) £4 155? 

How much is 17 farthings? 21 farthings? 33 farthings? 

How much is тт halfpence? 18 halfpence? 23 halfpence? 

How much is22d.? 35d.? 44d.? 52d.? 

How much is 335.? 45s.? 598.2 64s.? 

How many oranges at 1d. each can be bought for 15. 3d.? 2s, 8d.? 4s. rod.? 

10. Mother bought 20 pegs at 4d. each. How much did she pay for them? 

11. How many chocolate biscuits at 2d. each can be bought for 2s.? 35. 4d.? 75. 6d.? 
12. What was paid for 15 cards at 2d. each? 

18. Find the cost of 7 Ib. of apples at 4d. per Ib. 

14. Find the cost of 9 threepenny pencils. 

15. What was the cost of 3 doz. indiarubbers at 3d. each? 

16. There are 50 girls in the class. What would it cost to give each a shilling book? 
17. £3 15s. was taken for concert tickets at 1s. each. How many tickets were sold? 
18. John saved 62 shillings. How many pounds had he? 

19. How many films at 1s. each had been sold from a machine when it contained £2 145.? 
20. A boy’s bus fare was 6d. per day. What was the cost for 31 days? 


Oop богон 


The exercises should be made more difficult as the children's facility in working them 
increases. 

Long reduction sums are unreal and unnecessary. * Reduction need never include more 
than three consecutive units—pounds, shillings, pence; yards, feet, inches; gallons, quarts, 
pints—and should take two forms (a) reducing from larger units to smaller (Reduce £2 115. 6d. 
to sixpences) and (b) expressing smaller units as a fraction of a larger unit. (Express IIs. 6d. 
as a fraction of /т.)” Report on the Primary School. 

At first simple examples which require only one change of denomination should be given, 


1. How many pence are in 8s. rod.? 14s. 11d.? 185. 6d.? 

9. How many halfpennies are in 63d.? 2s. tod.? 6s. 6d.? 

3. Express in shillings £2 155.; £4 115.; £5 175. 

4. Express in farthings 10jd.; Is. 31d.; 25. 584. 

5. Express as $. d. 113d.; 1984.; 237d. 

6. Express as s. d. 112 halfpence; 213 halfpence; 349 halfpence. 
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There are two main ways of arranging reduction,—the traditional method, and the column 
method. 


Example; Change £12 16s. 3d. to pence. 
Traditional Method 


£s. d. 
1216 3 
20 
256s. 
12 
30754. 
This is sometimes shortened by omitting the multipliers: 
ís d. 
1216 3 
2565, 
1 
30754. 
Column Method 
£ s. d. 
12 16 3 
240 3072 
256 . 3075 


Reduction upwards can also be arranged in two ways. 
Example; Change 6854 pence to f s. d. 
Traditi hy Method 


12)6 ^A | 
| 


20) 5715. 2d. 


£28 IIs. 2d. 


This is sometimes shortened by omitting the divisors: 
6854d. 

571s. 2d. 

£28 IIS. 2d. 

Column Method 

£ S. d. 

28 571 6854 


28 II 2 
Working 6854d. 
5715. 


571s. 2d. 
£28 IIs, : 


ПП 
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This is not as straightforward an arrangement as the traditional method, but is a little 
clearer if the lines of working are set out as below: £ 


s. d. 
6854 
571 2 


28 ІІ 2 


When the reduction of pounds, shillings, pence, halfpence and farthings has been taught, 
there are threehalfpences, twopences, threepences, fourpences, sixpences, florins and half 
crowns to be tackled. As a rule, once the other work has been done thoroughly, these do 
not present much difficulty. Reduction to twopences, threehalfpences, fourpences and 
sixpences follows quite naturally after reduction to shillings. Children should be able to 
count in halfcrowns to £r, and in threehalfpences to 15, It is a good idea to have tables of 
halfcrowns and threehalfpences made by the children: r 


I. г halfcrown is 2s. 6d. 

2 halfcrowns are 5s. od. F] 
3 halfcrowns are 7s. 6d. 

4 halfcrowns are Ios. od. 

5 halfcrowns are 125. 6d. 

6 halfcrowns are 15s. od. 

7 halfcrowns are 17s. 6d. 

8 halfcrowns are £1. 


II. 2 threehalfpences are 3d. 
3 threehalfpences are 43d. 
4 threehalfpences are 6d. 
5 threehalfpences are 74d. 
6 threehalfpences are 9d. 
7 threehalfpences are ro4d. 
8 threehalfpences are Is. 


There are certain other facts which each child should discover and memorise: 


III. 240d. = їй. 
480 halfpence EXE. 
960 farthings = {i 24 halfpence = Is. 
40 sixpences zx 48 farthings = Is. 
80 threepences = £I. 
120 twopences = £r. 
бо fourpences = £I. 


Give frequent oral work until these facts are well known. 


1. What is the cost of 240 pens at 1d. each? 2d. each? 

2. What is the cost of 240 pencils at 3d. each? 4d. each? 

3. What is the cost of 240 brushes at 44d. each? 54d. each? 
4. Find the cost of 480 halfpenny bars of toffee. 
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5. What would it cost to buy 480 penny oranges? 

6. How much would 480 threehalfpenny stamps cost? 

7. Find the cost of 960 pegs at 24. each. 

8. What is the cost of 960 reels of cotton at 141, per reel? 

9. Find the cost of 960 yd. at 13d. per yd.; 21d. per yd.; 23d. per yd. 

10. What did до books at 6d. each cost? · 

11. Find the cost of 40 paint boxes at Is. 6d. each. 

19. How much would 80 threepenny tram tickets cost? 

18. A box containing 40 lb. of apples cost £r. What was the price per lb. of the apples? 

14. Find the cost of 16 eggcups at 14d. each. 24 cups at 4d. each. xg glass dishes at 
3d. each. 

15. How many buttons at 14d. each can be bought for 2s. 6d.? 35. 3d.? 4s.? 

16. How many threepenny bars of chocolate can be bought for 3s. gd.? 4s. 6d.? 5s. 3d.? 

17. А roll contained 30 yd. of ribbon worth 4d. per yd. What was the value of the roll? 

18. A stamp book contained eighteen 14d. stamps, six rd. stamps, six 4d. stamps. What 
was the value of the book? 

19. How many lemons at 2 for І}. cost Is. 6d.? 2s. 6d.? 4s.? 

20. How many oranges at 4 for 3d. can be bought for 2s.? 3s. 6d.? 5s.? 

91. Express in pounds and shillings: 16 halfcrowns; 18 halfcrowns; 20 halfcrowns; 26 
halfcrowns. 

22. Express in halfcrowns: {1 5s.; {2 15s.; £3 12s. 6d.; £4 105. 

93. Express in florins: 185.; {1 8s.; £2 14s.; £3 ros. 

. 94, Express as sixpences: 4s.; 7s. 6d.; £I; 135. 6d.; 175. 6d. 

25. How many times is 2s. contained in £2 18s.? 2s. 6d. contained in £3 15s.? 6d, con- 
tained in r2s. 6d.? 

26, What is the difference in value between т florin and 1 halfcrown? between 7 florins 
and 7 halfcrowns? between 15 florins and 15 halfcrowns? 

27. What is the difference in value between 4d. and }d.? between 16 farthings and 16 
halfpence? between Зо farthings and зо halfpence? 

28. What is the difference in the cost of 30 marrows at 3d. each, and 30 at 4d. each? 

If mental work of this type suited to the age and ability of the class is given frequently, 
the children will soon gain facility in dealing with money. 
There are various practical short cuts which could quite well be taught here as they depend 
upon reduction. 


16 I2 pence—I shilling. 


12 articles (or 1 dozen) at 1d. each cost 1s., at 2d. each cost 2s., at 3d. each 
cost 3s., etc. 

I doz. at 4d. each cost 6d. 

I doz. at 24. each cost 3d. 

I doz. at $4. each cost od. 

X doz. at rjd. each cost 15. 6d. 

I doz. at 21d. each cost 2s. 3d. 

I doz, at 33d. each cost 3s. od. 

The converse is equally useful. 

If x dozen cost 2s. 6d. т costs 21d. 

If r dozen cost 4s. gd. I costs 43d. k 


п. 
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20 articles (or т score) at 1s. each cost £1, at 2s. each cost £2, at 3s. each cost £3. 
I score at 3d. each cost 5s. 

I score at 6d. each cost ros. 

I score at 94. each cost 155. 

I score at 2s. 3d. each cost /2 5s. 

т score at 3s. 6d. each cost £3 тоз. 

I score at 4s. gd. each cost £4 155. 


The converse also applies. 


If 20 or І score cost £3 105. then т costs 35. 6d. 
If 20 or x score cost £6 15s. then т costs 6s. gd. 


Later, when tons and cwt. are familiar, this short cut should be applied to giving the price 
per ton from the price per cwt. . 


ПІ. 


ІУ. 


If І cwt. costs 2s. 3d. then т ton costs £2 55. i d 
If x cwt. costs 15. gd. then т ton costs fI 155. 
If x ton costs £2 тоз. then т cwt. costs 2s. 6d. 
If x ton costs fr 5s. then т cwt. costs Is. 3d. 


105.={ of £I. 
6 articles at 105. each cost 4 of £6 (£3). 
8 articles at ros. each cost 4 of £8 (£4). 
*. 17 articles at тоз. each cost 4 of £17 (£8 xos.). 


55.={ of £1. 

4 articles at’ 5s. each cost 1 of £4 (£1). 

9 articles at 5s. each cost 4 of £9 (£2 5s.). 
-. 14 articles at 5s. each cost { of £14 (£3 1os.). 


There are similar short cuts for reckoning costs at other fractions of £1 each; e.g. 2s. 6d. 
or £$; 6з. 8d. or £}; 35. 4d. or £4; 4s. or £$;—and so on. 


Ма 


Vis 


Vil. 


There are 240 pence in £I. 

2. 240 articles at Id. each cost fr. 

.. 240 articles at 2d. each cost £2. 

.. 240 articles at 31d. each cost £3 тоз. 
*. 240 articles at 44d. each cost £4 55, 


There are 480 halfpence in £r. 

. 480 articles at 4d. each cost £1. 
.. 480 articles at 1d. each cost £2. 
2. 480 articles at 23d. each cost 45. 
2. 480 articles at 44d. each cost £9. 


There are 960 farthings in £r. 

2. 960 articles at 44. each cost fr. 

2. 960 articles at $d. each cost Д2: 

4. 960 articles at $d. each cost £3. 

2. 960 articles at 24d. each cost £9. 
ғ 
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These short cuts are valuable and should be practised systematically or they will soon be 
forgotten. It is a good plan to put several examples of this type into the weekly speed and 
accuracy paper. The ideal way is for the child to discover such short cuts for himself. 
Unfortunately the size of classes and the amount of work to be done in a short time in the 
classroom to-day do not allow much scope for individual discoveries. However, moments 
of joy attending such discoveries do occasionally come to the child and the teacher. 


Addition of Money 


This is a purely mechanical art and requires much practice before quick and accurate 
work becomes a habit, Regular oral work will do much to form this habit. 


1. Add together 4d., 5d. and 8d.; 6d., 7d. and 5d. 

9. Find the sum of 8d. and gd.; 7d. and тта; rod. and zs. 3d.; 4d., 9d. and ттй.; 7d., 
1od. and 5d. 

3. What is 8d. plus 1s. 8d.? тз. 5d. plus 1s, 6d.? 2s. 3d. plus rs. rod.? 2s. 7d. plus 
1s. 6d.? 

4. John had gd. and Bill had 5d. more. How much had Bill? 

B. I bought a humming top at 15. 3d., and a rubber duck at iid. How much did I spend? . 

6. Tom had a shilling and a halfcrown. How much had he? i 

7. Lily had a shilling, a florin and a halfcrown. How much had she? 

8. In a purse were 4 pennies, а sixpence, a florin, and a halfcrown, What was the total 
in the purse? 

9. Father paid тз. 1rd, for some socks, and had 7d. left. How much had he at first? 

10. After spending 3s. 9d., I had rs. 3d. left. How much had I at first? 

11. Alice had 4d. and Molly had 5d. more, How much had they together? 

12. A hoop cost той., and a ball cost 6d. more. What was the cost of the two together? 

18. Find the value of 6d.+3%d.+24d.; 9}d.+14d.+33d.; 8}d.+7}d.+94d.; rs. 8d.+ 
rod, -+-6d,; rs. 2d.-+1s. 9d.+7d. 

14, МУ E came to 3s. 44d. The grocer gave me Is. 7jd. change. What had I given 
im 

15. Total this bill: tooth paste 15. 3d.; soap 1s. rod.; cod-liver oil 3s. 6d. 

16. Beginning at (a) 1s., (b) 1s. 5d., count in twopences to £r. 

17. Beginning at (a) 1s., (b) Is. 4d., (c) Is. 8d., count in threepences to fr. 

18. Beginning at (a) 6d., (b) 8d., (c) 11d., count in sixpences to £I. 


A simple and effective way of giving practice in addition is to allow children to make 

ready reckoners. These can be made in a small notebook kept specially for the purpose, 
and can be added to each week; or they can be made on loose sheets and kept in a folder 
for future reference. 
. Have 4 or more columns, as desired, ruled on the page, and have 12 or 20 lines in each 
column. Show the children how to begin. Then let them complete the work by themselves, 
afterwards checking the result. The reckoner shown below is for 23d. and ranges from one 
24d. to eighty times 24d. A similar reckoner can be made for any amount. 


1 
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A Simple Ready Reckoner 


a 
a 
= 
a 


Sands Sd. 1 

58. 24 21I. 4 4} 4I. 8 61 6r, 12 8] 
2. 5 22. 4 7 42. 8 62. 12 1T 
3. 7% 23. 4 9} 43. 8 11} 63. 13 1j 
4. то 24. 5 0 44. 9 2 ИЕ. 
5. 1 oj 25. 5 21 45. 9 4} 65. 13 6} 
6. T3 26. 5 5 46. 9 7 66. 13 9 
лк ee cs 27. 5 7} 47 9 9i 67. 1311} 
8. 1 8 28. 5 10 48. 10 о 68. 14 2 
9. I Io} 29. 6 o} PUR MOR 24 69. 14 4i 
IO. 2 Т 30. 6 3 50. IO 5 PO CDD 2 
XI 2.31 31. 6 54 51. Io 7h 71. 14 OF 
12. 2:126 32. 6 8 52. IO IO 72, T8 Men, 
I3. 2 84 33. 6 to} 53... EO 73-2 5.24. 
14. 2 II 34. 71 54. из 74. 15 5 
15: Cg IE 2590.27.31] 05: yess ht 75. 35 7i 
16. 3 4 36. 7 6 Fie АЛШ 76. 15 10 
17. 3 08 37, 17.81 57. II Io} 77. 16 oj 
18. 3 .38. 7 1I 58, да 78. 116 3 
то З 39. 8 15 59. 12 3i 79. 16. 5d 
20. 452 40. 8 4 60. 12 6 $0. 16 


At any time when it is felt that practice in rapid addition is needed, another page can 


be added to the ready reckoner. 


mn 


П. 


There are two methods of working in common use for addition of money. 


Example: £ s. d. j ` 
12 6 8} 
315 9i 1 
45 8 4 
29 17 II} 


gt 8 zo} 


. Add the farthings as numbers: 3, 4, 6, 9—9 farthings=2}. Write }d., carry 2d. 


Add the pence as numbers: 2, 13, 17, 26, 34—34 pence=2s. tod. Write rod., carry 
2s. Add the shillings as numbers: 2, 9, 17, 22, 28, 38, 48—485. =£2 85. Write 8s., 
carry £2. Work the addition of pounds as ordinary addition of numbers. 

The reduction from one denomination to another should be done mentally, A bad 
habit is formed when children are allowed to rely too much upon written work, 


Add as farthings, completing the pence in the process: d., 1d., 13d., 21d. Write 4d., 
carry 2d. Add as pence, completing the shillings in the process: 2d., rs. Id., 15. 5d., 
25. 2d., 25. той. Write rod., carry 2s. Add as shillings, completing the pounds in the 
process: 28., 19S., £I 7S., £2 2S., £2 8s. Write 8s. Carry £2, Add the pounds. 


X—VOL 5. 
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In adding the shillings column this method is decidedly slower for children than the 
addition of numbers. A way adopted by some teachers is to add the units figures of the 
shillings: 2, 9, 17, 22, 28. 28s.={1 8s. Write down 8s., then add up the tens to complete 

jounds. 
3 Some teachers use method I., some method II. Many teachers assert that method IT. is 
more difficult, The child, having been trained to add on a system of completing tens, finds 
it difficult to change to one which requires the completing of twelves. Most adults use 
both methods, one method serving to check the other, and children might quite well be 
taught to do the same. 

In a long addition the carrying figures may be written down, as they form a useful help in 
checking. Any ordinary child can become quick and accurate at addition if regular practice 
is given and checking is insisted upon. Practice should be given in horizontal addition of 
money, as this is frequently necessary in after school life. Most teachers are familiar with 
the rows and columns arrangement of addition,—long “tots” and cross “tots.” . The 
examples given should be very carefully graded, the difficulties should be increased gradually, 
and the concrete examples should be of the type met with in daily life. Bills provide a useful 
exercise. Those given at first should require addition only; later, examples may be 
included requiring multiplication and division also. 


. SUBTRACTION OF MONEY 
Oral Work 
1. To make 1s. what must be added to 3d.? 84? 5d.? 7d.? 424.2 81d.? 24d.? 


9id.? 
9. To make 2s. what must be added to 1s. 4d.? 15. 7d.? 15. той? тїй? 04? 4jd.? 
8łd.? rs. r}d.? 
3. To make 2s, 6d. what must be added to 2s. 2d.? 15. 111.? 15. 8d.? 8d.? да? 
Is, I0jd.? 15. 321.) 5jd.? 
4. To make 5s. what must be added to 4s. 8d.? 35. 6d.? 2s. 4d.? Is. 5d.? 4s. 31d.? 
3s. 51d.? 2s. 9łd.? rs. 114d.? " i 
5. То make ros. what must be added to 85. 8d.? 6s. 5d.? 35. 91.2 1s.1d.? 75. 11}d.? 
5s. 624.2 4s. 31d.? 15. Ir}d.? 
6. To make /т what must be added to 17s. 6d.? 155. 9d.? 13s.3d.? 11s.8d.? 8s, rod.? 
75. 2d.? 5s. 5d.? 25. x1d.? 15. Id.? 16s, 81d.? 115. 44d.? 45. 33d.? 
7. Find the difference between 4d. and 1s.; 7d. and 1s. 3d.; 11d. and 2s. 6d.; 2s. 2d. and 5s; 
3s. 9d. and 5s.; 4s. 11d. and 6s.; 5s. 7d. and 7s. 6d.; 6s. тїй. and 105. 
8. How much less than rs. is 3d.? 7d.? 44d.? 84d.? 33d.? 91d.? 
9. How much less than 2s. 6d. is 2s. 3d.? Is. rod.? 15. 7d.? IId.? 9d.? 2s. 14d.? 
Is. I0jd.? 1s.61d.? 15. 331.) rirjd.? 
10. How much must be taken from тз. ба. to leave 8d.? from 25. to leave 1s. 33d.? from 
55. to leave 2s. gd.? from ros. to leave 4s. 41d.? from fr to leave 13s. 6d.? 
11. ua € shall I have from 2s. after paying 1s. 2d.? 114.? 741. 314? 2jd.? 
Is. 1$4.? 
12. How much more than 3s. 6d. is 10s.? than 2s. 6d. is 6s.? than 2s. gd. is 5s.? than 
55. 7d. is 10s.? 
18. A knife and a top cost 1s. gd. If the top cost rod., what was the cos? of the knife? 
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14. A book and a doll cost 5s. 5d. If the book cost 3s. 6d., what was the cost of the doll? 

15. After spending 2d., 5d., and 9d., what should I have left from half a crown? 

16.. After spending 2s. 6d. and т. 3d., what should I have left from 105.2 

17. What is 5s. minus rs. 7d.? тоз. minus 3s. 11d.? £1 minus 16s. 8d.? 2s. ба, minus 
6jd.? 5s. minus 2s. 1141.2 тоз. minus 4s. 64d.? 

18. A man sold a camera which cost 4s. 6d. for 5s. 3d. How much profit did he make? 

19. A box of paints and 2 painting books cost 4s. 2d. The paints cost 2s. 6d. What was 
the cost of 1 book. 

20. A collar and two ties cost 6s. 6d. The collar cost 1s. 6d. What was the cost of т tie? 


Exercises such as counting backwards in twopences, threepences, fourpences from some 
given amount are also good practice; e.g.: 


Take 2d. continuously from 5s. 
Take 3d. continuously from ros. 
Take 6d. continuously from ros. 


Subiraction Table 


1s. А. 5s. B. 10s. c 
2id. and 94d. 2s. 74d. and 2s. 44d. 2s. 3d. and 7s, od. 
41d. , 74d. 2s, 91d. ,, 2s. 234. AS odi SS 
84d. , 34d. 2S IEA a 28. 04d: 6s Xid Bes tas 
ijd. , 10}. 3s. 21d. „ 15. 9id. ts. 81d. „ 8s. 3}. 
3id. ,, 84d. 3s. 71d. , Is. 43d. 25. IOğd. „ 75. т{@, 
71d. 5 41d: 35, 103d. , — 2s. Іа 3s. 31d. ,,. 6s Ва 
61d. ,,  5id. 4s. 41d. , 74d. 4s. 73d. , 58. 44d. 
1014. , 134. 4s. 834. , 31d. 5s. 9 jd. ,, 45. 224. 
6s. 21d. , 3s. 91d 
9s. 7з. 6d. 75. 54d. , 2s. 64d, 
24d. and Is. g4d. 5s. Ijd. and 2s. 44d. 8s. 43d. ,. 15:27424, 
51d. , Is. 6jd. 5s. 32d. ,, 25. 211. 8s. 114d. ,, 1s. oid. 
7id. , Is. 44d. 5s. 64d. „ 15. irjd. gs. 61d. ,, 544. 
41d. , 1s. 7id. 5s. 8łd. „ Is. 944. 
91d. , 15. 2id. 5s. 101d. ,, 15. 734. s 
Tere Leds s 1024. 6s. odd. ,, Is, 51d. 81 
IS. 43d. „ 74d. 6s. 44d. ,, 1s. rgd. Is, 8d. and 185. 4d. 
1s. 83d. „ 34d. 6s. 71d. , 10jd. EE OS ds 
BS nrod e, a TAS ae 2d: 
2s. 6d. lis, 2s. 9id.-, 175. 24d. 
Ijd. and2s. 41d 12s. 83d. and 2s. 31d 4s. 43d. , 15s 71d 
334. 5 2s. 24d 135. Ijd. , 15. 103d 6s. 74d. „ 135. 44d. 
gid. ,, Is. 1ojd 13s. 31d. ,, 1s. 834. 8s. 231. „ 115, 92. 
944. ,, rs. 84d. 135. 531. „ Is. 63d. IIS. 541. „ 8s. 64d. 
rgd. , Is. 64d. I3s- 9id.. „ 1s. 21d 128. 63d. , 7s. 51d 
Is, Ijd. ,, Is. 44d. 14s. Ijd. „ 101d. 145. I}d. ,, 55. ТОП. 
Is: 64d. ,, Іг. 145. 44d. ,, 744. TOS, 9id. ,. 35, 21d. | 
1s. 814. ,, 934. 145. 71d. , 41d. 17s. 33d. ,, 2s. 81d. 


25.122d cee 31d. , 145. Iod. , 14d. 185. 03d HS Tras 
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А useful wall sheet for practising subtraction or complementary addition can be made 
from the above table. The amount from which the subtractions are to be made, or which 
is to be made by complementary addition, is written at the top of the column. On the wall 
sheet or blackboard write the figures in one column only, and leave the other blank for the 
complementary amount, As the teacher points to an amount the children give the result 
of its subtraction from the amount at the head of the column, or the sum which will make 
it up to the amount at the head of the column. If preferred, the whole class may write the 
answers in their books to twenty or more such questions given rapidly. In this way frequent 
practice in subtraction can be given, and need occupy only a few minutes of a lesson. 

Any of the methods of subtraction discussed previously may be used for subtraction of 
money. In shopping transactions in every-day life the method of giving change is always 
that of complementary addition. In fact this method is sometimes termed the "shop 
method." The number of teachers using it is increasing. 


E I, Equal Additions 
СЕ аа заа: 
1676 1581 is actually 16 26 20 I} 
5 15 10{ worked as бз лб P 
0 10 of LOS OG T 


Farthings:—3d. from }d. “we cannot”; add xd. jd. from rjd. leaves Ad. 
Pence:—As we added xd. to the top line we must now add та. to the second 
line. ` 1d. and rod. is rrd.; 11d. from 8d. “we cannot." Add rs.; rid. from 
1s. leaves 1d., and 8d..is 9d. 

Shillings:—As we added 1s. to the top line we must now add 1s. to the second 
line. Is. and 15. is 16s.; 165. from бз. "we cannot"; add ќт; 16s. from 
{т is 4s., and 6s. is 10s. 

Pounds:—As we added £1 to the top line we must now add £r to the second 
line. fr and £5 is £6; £6 from £16 is £10. 


II, Complementary Addition 
£16 6s. 83d.—£5 15s. тоф. 


ев 
16 6 8} 

5 15 тоў 
I0 10 9{ 


The question is considered in this form: 
“What must be added to £5 15s. 10$d. to make £16 6s. 84d.?” 


Farthings:—1d. and 3d. make 14d. (Figures in heavy type are those to be 
written into the answer.) Carry Id. as in addition. 


Pence:—1id. and rod. is 11d., and 9d. is 1s. 8d. Carry 15, 
Shillings:—is. and 15s. is 16s., and 10s. is {r 6s. Carry fr. 
Pounds:—í[1 and {5 is £6, and £10 is £16. 


| 
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When this method becomes habitual, all that the child says is: 


id. and $d. = 134. 

Ird. and 9d. = 15. 8d. 

16s. and 10s. = 26s. 

#6 and £10 = £16. 

IH. Decomposition 

сеза) Сна: 
16: 632984 is actually 15 25 19 I} 
5 15 Тоў worked as 5.15 10 41 
то 10 9{ Оло 9 1 


Farthings:—3d. from 4d. “we cannot." Borrow 10. from the 8d.; $d. from 
thd. leaves 34. 

Pence:—z1od. from 7d. “we cannot," Borrow zs. from the 6s.; rod. from Is, 
leaves 2d.; 2d. and 7d. is gd. (or xod. from 15. 7d. is od.). 

Shillings:—15s. from 55. “we cannot." Borrow fr from the £16; 15s. from 
{т leaves 5s.; 5s. and 5s. is ros. (or 15s. from £1 5s. is І05.). 

Pounds:—-£5 from {15 leaves /то. 

As on page 289 the teacher should note the difficulty of subtracting, say, 13s. 
73d. from £5 using the method of decomposition. 


Whichever method is used, provided plenty of practice is given, and checking is insisted 
upon, speed and accuracy should be obtained. The same method must be employed through- 
out the school. There must be no change from class to class. 

Complementary addition is useful in sums where addition and subtraction are required. 


Example: A party of Girl Guides collected £17 17s. for their holiday camp. 
Fares cost £1 195. 6d., camp equipment £3 3s. 6d., food £5 15s., sundries 12s. 6d, 
What amount had they left? 


qo Ed. 

Amount collected 17 17 о 
Fares ros 6 sx 

Equipment 33:10 

Food instr] O 

Sundries 12 6 

Amount left aola 


Working: (The figures in heavy type are those written in the answer). 
Adding all but the top line: 

6d., is, Is. 6d. and 6d.=2s. d 

25.) т45., 295., 32S., 515., and 65.=57=.= [2 175, 


е 


£2, £7, £10, £11, and §6={17. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF MONEY 
Mental and Oral Work 


1. What must be paid for 8 papers at 2d. each? 
9. Find the cost of 3 Ib. of apples at 7d. per Ib. 
3. What was the cost of 8 threepenny crackers? 
4, What is the value of 5 sixpences? 3 florins? 2 halfcrowns? 7. fourpences? 
5. Multiply 1s. 3d. by 2, 3, 4, 5. 
6. Multiply 2s. 4d. by 2, 3, 4, 5. 
7. Multiply od. by 5, 6, 7, 8. 
8. Multiply 8s. by 6, 7, 8, 9. 
9. A woman paid sd. for a loaf, and 3d. for a pint of milk, How much did she spend in 
this way in 7 days? 
10. My train fare was 5d. and "bus fare 2d. each day. How much did I spend in this way 
in ro days? р 
11. John had 3d., and Jim had twice as much. How much had Jim? How much had they 
together? 
12, 1 Ib. of dates cost 4d., 1 1b. of apples cost twice as much. What did they cost together? 
18. 4 Ib. of butter cost той. What was the cost of 1 Ib.? 
14, } pt. cream cost xs. 8d. What was the cost of т pt.? 
15. 4 Ib. of toffee cost 6d. What was the cost of I Ib.? 
16. 1 yd. of velvet cost тз. 3d. What was the cost of т yd.? 
17. 3 toys cost 2s. 6d. What would 6 cost? 
18. 4 films cost 4s. 4d. What would 8 cost? 
19. 2 yd. of ribbon cost 7d. What would 8 yd. cost? 
20. 3 Ib. of rice cost gd. What would r2 lb. cost? 
91. A card cost 2d., and a calendar 3 times as much. What was the cost of the two together? 
99. A tablet of soap cost 4d., and a nail brush cost 4 times as much. What was the cost 
of the two together? 
23. How much must be paid for 4 weeks’ rent at 12s. per week? 
94. Sam earns 15s. a week. How much will he earn in 3 weeks? 
25, Find the cost of 3 blankets at ќт 5s. each. 
26. Find the cost of 4 chairs at {1 6s. each. 
27. Multiply the sum of 4d. and 5d. by 5. 
98. Multiply the sum of 63d. and 7łd. by 7. 
29, Find the total cost of 6 penny and 6 twopenny stamps. (Note that here the addition 
should be done first.) 
80, Find the total cost of 4 books at 2s. 6d. each, and 4 books at Is. 6d. each. 
81. What is the cost of 7 boxes of paints at (a) 2s. each? (b) 2s. 2d. each? 
a va n be the t of ro boxes of soldiers at (a) 3s. each? (b) 3s. 2d. each? 
. Find the cost of 4 yd. of cretonne at rrjd. per yd.; : 
aa ee ya M id. per yd.; 6 yd. at 11$d. per yd.; 8 yd. at 
84. Find the cost of 3 kettles at 1s, ІІ}. each; 5 at rs. rr}d. each; 7 at 1s. 114d. each 
35. xm cost by changing the multiplier of 25 at 5d. each; (25d.x Жз 1id.X5-— 


86. гра the cost by changing the multiplier of 50 at 7d. each; бо at 7d, each; тоо at 4d. 


— 


a E 
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There is a variety of methods to choose from in multiplication of money. Multiplication 
by numbers up to 12 is direct and simple, if tables are known. When numbers greater than 
12 have to be dealt with, there is a diversity of methods. Multiplication by factors may be 
employed; or direct multiplication using the column method of arrangement; or practice 
methods may be used; or, later, when fractions have been mastered, multiplication can 
often be performed speedily by expressing the money in pounds and fractions of a pound. 
Examination candidates should know all of these methods of multiplication, and should be 
trained. to choose the most suitable method for each example. It is not possible to teach 
all methods to the duller children under eleven. They should, however, learn short multi- 
plication, and one method of long multiplication. Also, when they are learning reduction, 
practice methods in a simple form can be introduced and gradually extended. By “practice 
methods” here are meant the short cuts which were illustrated in the chapter on reduction. 


Example: 53.=} of £1. 
*. 114 articles at 5s. each cost } of £114, i.e. £28 тоз. 


Some people would prefer to call this a fractional method of working. 


I. Short Multiplication is usually set out as follows: 


[exe ih 
4 $ 6х9 
9 
38 9 то} 


The working depends entirely upon a good knowledge of tables, and ability to change 
quickly from one denomination to another. 


4d.x9=43d. 

6d.x9—54d. Add 4d.;—58d.—4s. 10d. 
55.х9=455. Add 4s.;—49s.— £2 9s. 
£4x9=£36. Add £2;—£88. 


П. Factor Multiplication. 


(а) £2 3s. 44d. x 36. 


pions: Td: 9 
2 3 44X36. 
6 


I3 о 3 —6times 
AE 


е 


78 r 6 —36times 


I | 
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(b) £2 3s. 41d. x37. 
favis Rs de 

2 3 44х36 
6 


I3 0 3 =6 times 
5 " 


| 
k 
\] 


78 т 6 =36 times 
2 3 4}=1 time 


80 4 101-237 times 


Factor multiplication may be used for the multipliers 39, 53, 75, since 39= 
(5x8)—1; 53=(6х9)—1; 75-(7x11)—2. Many teachers do not teach | 
factor multiplication at all nowadays but use instead the method which follows. 


IH. Column method of Multiplication. { 


{2 16s. 7d.X53. A 
Tim ue Ld. | 

2: 216 7X53 D 
53 f 
| 


149 18 Ir 


| 
И 
43 30 371 } 
106 530 — Ё 1 
— 318 30s. lld. i 
Wu m | 
878 { 
£43 18s. j 

Working: 
| 
(a) Find 7d.X53, i.e. 53d. x 7. | 
Bring 371d. to s. d.,—30s. IId. i 
Write ттд. in the answer, and write 30s. under the shillings column, { i 

(b) Find 16s. X53, ie, 535. Хт0, and 53s. X6. 


- Write 530 and 318 under 30 in the shillings column. 
Add this column. Total 8785. 


| 
Bring 878s. to £. s.,=£43 18s. . | 
Write 18s. in the answer and write 443 under the pounds column. | 
(c) Find 42х53. | 
Write тоб under 43 in the pounds column. Add, | 
Total £149. Write in the answer. i { 


M ea 
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When farthings are introduced an extra column may be used. Some teachers allow 
written division by 12 of the pence total, and written division by 20 of the shillings total. 
An alternative method of setting out is shown. 


am SEI 

2 16 7x53 
53 
53d. X 7—371d. OILS Бн OL 
16s. X 53=(530+318)s.=848s. = 42 8 о 
{2 X53 —100 о о 
I49 18 тг 


An advantage of the column method is that mistakes in working can easily be detected. 
An older method in which the working is practically the same as in the column method, but 
which differs in setting out, is shown below. З 

neve xb The amounts in heavy type are entered 
2 FIO 9. in the answer. 
53 12)371d. 


26)878s. 
£43 18s. 
106 
349 


This is not so neat an arrangement, and can easily develop into that margin filled with 
untidy working figures abhorred by all teachers. 


IV. The method of “Denominational Units ”. 
In Arithmetic, by R. Hargreaves, M.A. (C.U.P.), an interesting method is illustrated, the . 
method of “Denominational Units." 


Example: £3 6s. 73d. X 125. EM Sie ee 
З 
125 
A. — 
£s d 375 
(125at1$) 6 5 о 37 O mse O 
(125 at 1d.) 10 5 S33 I2 xf 
(125 at 1d.) 2 7i 5 2$ 
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Working: 


. (à Multiply £3 by 125 (£375). 
(b) Write down in column A the value of Is. X125 (£6 5s.); 11. X125 (ros. 5d.); 
34. x125 (2s. 71d.) These are the denominational units. 
To finish the calculation, £6 5s. must be multiplied by 6; ros. 5d, must be 
multiplied by 7; and 2s. 71d. must be multiplied by 2; the result is the sum 
of the four products obtained. 


V. Practice method of Multiplication. 

“Practice is a convenient and practical method of multiplication, originally brought 
into use to enable business calculations to be made with greater ease and rapidity. . .. 
It has the advantage of providing scholars with opportunities of devising short and easy cuts 
for themselves, and the selection of the unit and the grouping of parts should in the first 
instance be left to them."— Handbook of Suggestions. 

This is not a new method in arithmetic. According to the New English Dictionary it was 
introduced in the sixte £ century by merchants and negotiants of Italy for-the expediting 
of business calculations’ It is a most interesting and useful method of calculation, not 
limited to the finding of costs, but of use in obtaining the result of any multiplication. It 
is full of “short cuts,” and once children have discovered a few of these they will delight in 
attempting to find others. Most experienced teachers will agree that children get more 
sums right by this method than by long multiplication. Of course there are many examples 
where it is far better to use long multiplication. Practice is not suitable for all types of 
sums. Probably it produces accuracy because short division is easier than long multiplication, 
and the divisions required are usually of an easy type. There is no reason why it should 
not be taught in a simple form to quite young children. As soon as they have learned 
money tables, and some reduction, a simple table of aliquot parts of 15. and £r can be 
constructed and learned. 


Fractions of Is. 


6d. = 45. 4d. —1s. 
3d. — 1s. 2d. =$з. 
14d. =ts, 11.=ў5. 
Fractions of £1. 
Ios, =£4 6s. 8d.—£3 4s.=£} 
58.=£4 35. 44.=£5 25.= 
2s. 6d. =£$ Is. 8d.— [5 15. — fd 
1s. 3d. - £s 1з. 4d. =f 
or the tables may be constructed in this form: 
1s.— 
6d x2. 4d. X3. 
& . 8d.X4. 2d. X6. 
134. х8. 1d.X 12. . 
IOS. X2. 6s. 8d. х3. СРЯ 
55.X4. 3s. 4d. X 6. D x z 
2s. 61. х8. 15. 81. X12. Is.X 20. 


Is. 3d. X 16. = 15. 4d. X I5. 
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“ Let the first exercises be simple, so that the children can grasp the underlying idea. 
1. What would be the cost of 26 pencils at 14d. each? 


26 


Cost of 26 at 134, each = 8 


5.=35. 3d. 
2. What should be paid for 45 bulbs at 6d. each? 
Cost of 45 at 6d. each == s.=22s, 6d.={1 2s. 6d. 


8. Find the cost of 38 calendars at 4d. each. 


Cost of 38 at 4d. each -2 s. —12s. 8d. 


4. What should be paid for 21 yd. of lace at 4jd. per yd.? 


Cost of 21 yd. at 4d. per yd. e. s; = 7s. od, 
21 

Cost of 21 yd. at 24. per yd. = F d = 5% 
Cost of 21 yd. at 41d. per yd. = 75. 5i 

5. Find the cost of 44 balls of wool at 53d. per ball. [x sd! 
Cost of 44 at 6d. each 4 5. = T. 221.0 
Cost of 44 at 4d. eac es d.— II 
Cost of 44 at 534. each = IIa I 


6. A cook ordered 42 Ib. of raisins at roğd. per Ib. What was the cost? 


- d 82d. 

Cost of 42 Ib. at 1з. - DR 2 0 

Cost of 42 lb. at rid. = б; ЖЕР 523 

Cost of 42 Ib. at rojd. per Ib. = бу 9 

7. Find the cost of 65 books at 15. 6d. each. - ё К 
SU. 

- Cost of 65 at 15. = Soe Ie, 
= Te 1236/06, 


Cost of 65 at 6d. (3 of 1s.) 
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8. What is the cost of a gd. fare on 49 days? 


; $78 
2 = RE 6 

Cost of 49 at 6d.=* s.—241s. I 4 
Cost of 49 at 3d.— G of 6d.) = 12 3 
Cost of 49 at od. = IM IO J 


9. The subscription to a club was тоз. What was the total paid by 83 members? 


Cost of 83 at тоз. £ З= Ios. od, 


10. Find the cost of 78 umbrellas at 15s. each. 


qued 
_ Cost of 78 at 105.= -47 = 39 0 0 
"Cost of 78 at 5s. (4 ч 105.) = 109 I0 0) 
Cost of 78 at 155. = 58 то о 


11, A shopkeeper had 50 dolls worth 7s. 6d. each in his shop. What was their total value? 


15 СЕ 
Value of 50 at 5s. d == 12 I0 0 
Value of 50 at 2s. 6d. (3 of 5s.) = [5r eor О 
Value of 50 at 7s. 6d. = 18 15 0 


19, A girl earned 16s. 8d. per week. What did she earn in 39 weeks? 


= Lae Saad, 
Value of 39 at Ios. -89 == тото о 
Value of 39 at 6s. 8d. zd = за ОО 
Value of 39 at 16s. 8d. = a z 29 


There are many other prices suitable for working in this way, e.g.: 


2d., 3d., 5d., 7d., 8d., 10d., IId., 
Iłd., 1$d., 21d., 24d., 2łd., 34d., 31d., 334., 
44d., 4$d.,—and so on up to Is. 
ш; IS. o4d., 15. Id., 1s. 2d., etc. 
, 25. 3d., 25. 4d., 2s. gd.,—and so on, with larger amounts, 
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It is not necessary to insist on all the working being strictly on practicelines. Sometimes 
other working, such as reduction or multiplication, will be more suitable. 


Example: Find the cost of 260 books at 7s. each. 


EC ME ds 
Cost of 260 at Is. = I3 9/0020 
Cost of 260 at 7s. (by multiplication) — ӨТК t) 


A child of то was given this sum to work: “What was the total cost of 50 bulbs at 4d. 
each, and 50 at 3d. each?” 7 


The teacher expected: Scd: 
Cost of 50 at 4d, = 50 s, & 16 8 

Cost of 50 at 3d. = 5 5. = 12 6 

Total рО 2 


The child said “ ой. are 4s. 2d. The answer is 7 times 4s. 2d." And proceeded to work 


Sd: 
4 2X7 

2 

29 2 


This is an example of what we want children to.do. We would have them know various 
methods, and select and use for themselves those which they find easiest and quickest. 

The last example illustrates another short method which can be used to advantage. It 
depends upon the principle that was noted before, —3 X 5—5X 3,—and can be called finding 
the cost by changing the multiplier. Thus 50 at 5d. each, is easily worked as 5 times 50d.; 
that is 5 times 4s. 2d. 


30 at 7d. each, becomes 2s. 6d. X7 
25 at gd. each, becomes 2s. 1d. X9 
38 at 8d. each, becomes 3s. 2d. X8 


Still another short method of finding the cost which children should know deals with the 
draper’s favourite prices:—is. IId., 25. 111d., 3s. IId., 4s. 111d., 5s. 1134., etc. 


1. The cost of 6 yd. at 1s. тта. per yd. should be worked as: 
(25x6)—(1d.X6) i.e. 12s.—6d. or 115, 6d. 

2. то yd. at 2s. 1134. per yd. "е 
Cost = (35. Хто) — (4d. x то) —30s.—54. ={1 gs. 7d. 

8. 15 vests at 5s. 11jd. each. 
Cost = (6s. x 15)— (1d. X 15) = 90s. —31d. =£4 95. 84d. 


Bills provide useful work at this stage. 
Multiplication, addition, reduction, practice, short methods can all be introduced in them. 


The teacher should beware of setting awkward multiplications with huge multipliers. The 
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necessity for such working does not arise in everyday Ше, In business where such calcula- 
tions are required ready reckoners are always used. The only purpose such sums can serve 
15 to test speed, accuracy, or power of concentration. In real life it is the multiplication 
of small sums of money which is required most frequently. 


DIVISION OE MONEY 


For the teaching of division of money regular oral and mental work are of the utmost 
importance. In the exercises given, many of the usual types of division are introduced, and 
in numbers 25 to 32 are easy examples of unequal division. The sooner children grasp the 
underlying principle of unequal division the better will they be able to attack problems. 


1. What was the cost of т cake when 4 cost тз. 4d.? 
2, What was the cost of I yd. when 6 yd. cost 2s. 6d.? 
8. Find } of 1s. 8d.; 4 of 2s. 4d.; $ of 25. 9d.; $ of 35. 6d. 
4. Find 1 of 1s. 4d.; } of 2s. 4d.; 1 of 3s.; 1 of 4s. 8d. 
5. A gallon of milk cost 2s. 8d. What was the cost of } gallon? 
6. т lb. of bacon cost rs. rod. What was the cost of } Ib.? 
7. 4 oranges cost 6d. What was the cost of 2? 
8. 10 lemons cost rs. 8d. What was the cost of 5? 
9. What sum of money multiplied by 3 amounts to 1s. 3d.? 
10. What sum of money multiplied by 5 amounts to 2s. 1d.? 
11. Ivy bought a pen and 2 pencils for 8d. The pen cost 4d. What was the cost of each 
pencil? 1 
12. Mother bought a jam roll and 2 tarts for 15. 2d. The roll cost той, What was the cost 
of each tart? 
18. Divide 2s. 6d. by 2, 3, 4, 5, б, то. 
14. Divide 7s. by 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
15. 5 white mice cost 6s. 3d. "What was the cost of one? 
16. 7 girdles cost 8s. 2d. What was the cost of one? 
17. Find 4 of 95.; $ of 5s. 6d.; $ of 7s. 2d. 
18. Find +} of 4s.; $ of 5s.; $ of 7s. 
19. Find } of 5s; 1 of 6s.; 1 of 7s. 
20. Find $ of 4s. 2d.; $ of 7s. 6d.; } of 8s. 4d. 
91. If 6 Ib. of tea cost 13s. 6d., what will 3 lb. cost? 
22. If 8 ties cost £r, what will two ties cost? 
93. Find the values of:— 
15. 3d.—2, 4; 81d.—3, тт; 10441.--6, 7. 
24, 114d.—5, 9; 83d.+5, 7; Is. 32d.+7, 9. 
25. Share rod. between Amy and Eva, giving Amy 2d, more than Eva. 
26. Share rs. 6d. between Tom and Ted, giving Tom 2d. more than Ted. 
97. A bar of chocolate and a tin of toffee together cost 3s. The toffee cost 6d. more than 
the chocolate. What was the cost of each? 
28. Knitting pins and 4 oz. of wool cost 2s. 73d. The pins cost 74d. What was the cost 
of I oz. of wool? 
29. x Ib. of cheese and 6 eggs cost 1s. 6d. The cheese cost 9d. What was the cost of 1 egg? 
80. A toothbrush and powder together cost 1s. The brush cost twice as much as the powder. 
What was the cost of each? е 
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81. A bottle of ink and a jar of paste cost 2s. The paste cost twice as much as the ink. 
What was the cost of each? r 

82. Ns and Millie together had 2s. 4d. Mary had 3 times as much as Millie. What had 
each? 

83. Find the cost of т orange when a dozen cost 2s. 6d. 

34. Find the cost of т yd. when a dozen yd. cost 3s. 9d. 

35. 3 toys were bought for 3s. and sold for 4s. What was the profit on one? 

36. 4 rabbits were bought for 5s. 6d. and sold for 6s. 6d. What was the profit on one? 


Division of money, like division of numbers, has two aspects. 
I. Division of money by a number (Partitive). 
Divide £2 3s. 4d. by 40. Answer 1s. 1d. 

IL Division of money by money (Quotitive). J 
How many times is 3s. 4d. contained in £2 3s. 4d.? Answer 13. 
There are three stages in division of money by number. 

(a) Short division. 
(b) Factor division. (This is often omitted entirely.) 
(c) Long division. 

Short Division 


This is usually set out as follows: 


ds. 97 
8:0 2 8 


IX" 

Working: Divide first into the pounds. Change the remainder to shillings, add in the 
shillings in the dividend, and divide into the shillings. Change the remainder to pence, 
add the pence in the dividend, and divide into the pence. Children will fail here if they 
have not a good knowledge of the multiplication tables, and if they cannot do the required 
reductions easily. Theoretically, any division of money may be performed so that there 
is no remainder; e.g. £1 138. 9d.+8=4s. 284. Actually, the answer would be either 4s. 2d., 
remainder 5d.; or 4s. 24d., remainder 1d. i 


Factor Division 


The Handbook of Suggestions does not encourage the use of this method. “The rules 
for long multiplication and division seldom present much difficulty, but division by factors 
is less readily understood, and some teachers may think it better to omit this process alto- ' 
gether.” 

Factor division is a succession of short divisions. 


Example: £76 7s. 9d.+63. 
usd. 
776 7 9 
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The difficulty of course comes where there are remainders. The theory of this was discussed 
in the notes on division of number. * 


£79 75. 94.+35 


701517 6r. 3d. Remainder — (2d. x 5) 4- 3d. 


ginen 


@ 5 A r.-2d. =Is. "Id. 


Long Division of "Money 


As teachers know, this is the most difficult of all the money rules for children to grasp. 
Besides the difficulties of long division of number, there are the added trials of reduction to 
shillings, pence and farthings. It is well not to attempt to teach long division of money too 
soon. The usual method of arranging the work is the column method, and this shows clearly 
` that the process is the reverse of long multiplication. 


Example: {30 17s. 6d.+26. 


пе 55а 
рК ЖЕ ҖИ; 
26)30 17 6 > 
26 80 228 
4 97 234 
78 234 
19 


Easy examples should be given first and the children should be introduced to the difficulties 
gradually.- This is the type of answer first exercises should have: 


І. £r 2s. £2 38.; £3 48-3 £2 75. 

9. {I 2s. 2d.; {2 4s. 3d.; £3 5s. 6d.; £4 6s. 8d. 

8. {I Ios. 4d.; £I 115. 3d.; £2 125. 5d.; £3 14s. 6d. 

4. £2 55, 31d.; £2 4s. 21d.; {т 6s. 41d.; £2 7s. 10d. 
Б. 8s. 5d.; os. 8d.; 125. 3d.; 155. 6d. 

6. £2 оз. 3d.; £3 25. ojd.; Хт os. 113d.; £3 6s. oid. 


Division of Money by Money 


Questions requiring this type of division are worded :— 


(a) "How many times can 9s. 6d. be taken from £10 18s. 6d.” 
(b) “How many. times is gs. 6d. contained in fro 18s. 6d.?” 
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(c) “Find how many times the sum of money below the line is contained in that above 


Хто 18s. 6d." 

9s. 6d. 
(d) “How many umbrellas at gs. 6d. each are worth fro 18s. 6d.?” 
то 185. 6d." 


CY {то 1 
(e) “Find the value of с б 


the line, 


There are many ways in which questions (a), (5), (c), may be put. The important fact to 
note is that no division is possible until the sums of money are expressed in terms of the 
same unit. In the example (d) given above both sums of money would be expressed as 
sixpences: 

{то 18s. 6d. 437 


9s. 6d. 19 Aa 


Number of umbrellas = 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


British weights and measures have a long and interesting history. They have altered but 
little during the past thousand years. Such alterations as have been made have all been , 
in the direction of simplification and improvement. They are the modern representatives 
of the ancient measures of the East, and of the Roman Empire. It is probable that the 
Saxons, when they arrived in England in the fifth century, adopted the weights and measures 
already in use, just as the Normans did six centuries later. 

In teaching weights and measures, the approach must be through the concrete. It is 
useless to teach a string of words and numbers in a formal table, Children must know what 
the words stand for. The Handbook of Suggestions carefully defines what is meant by con- 
crete methods. They “сап be used to give the children definite ideas of the various units 
and quantities which occur in arithmetical calculations, ‘Exercises in Shopping' will 
render coins, weights, and lengths familiar; measurements of the schoolroom, the play- 
ground, the desks, etc., will give ideas of length." 

The Report on the Primary School referring to weights and measures says, “А mere 
mechanical knowledge of these tables is not enough; the child must have such real experience 
of the various denominations included that they stand for definite realities in his mind. 
The smaller units can be learnt from exercises that can be done in the classroom, the larger 
by establishing associations in the mind with familiar objects—thus the country child can 
associate the term acre with the area of a field which he knows well, the town child with 
the area of а football field, or at worst with the area of his school playground, and similarly 
for the mile, gallon, hundredweight and ton," 


Long Measure 


Children will be interested to know a little of the history of theinch. The smallest measure 
of length used by the Anglo-Saxons was the barley-corn, and in the laws of Edward I. it 
is stated that 3 grains of barley, dry and round, make an inch, 12 inches make a foot, 3 feet 


make an “ulna.” 
“And it is to be remembered that the Iron Ulna of our Lord the King contains 3 feet 


and no more: and the foot must contain 12 inches measured by the correct measure of this 

kind of ulna: that is to say, one thirty-sixth part of the said ulna makes one inch, neither - 

more nor less." ® Я 
Y¥—VOL. 5 


pL کو‎ 
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The Anglo-Saxon “ulna” was the length of the forearm of a man from the elbow to the 
end of the middle finger (about 18 in. in length). The royal ulna of Edward I. was about 
twice the length of the old ulna, and was afterwards called the “yard” (A.S. "gyrd"—a 
rod, a measure). It has been suggested that the iron standard yard was made the length 
of the King’s arm, but Col. Sir C. M. Watson, in his book British Weights and Measures, 
tegards this suggestion as childish. 

Children will be familiar with yards, feet and inches, because of the shopping exercises 
done, and also because the teacher will probably have followed the hint given in the Handbook 
of Suggestions and have introduced these terms in sums on the simple rules. 


Examples 


1. There are 12 inches in a foot. How many inches are in g ft.? 16 ft.? 28 ft.? 
9. There are 3 feet in а yard. How many feet are in 16 yd.? 44yd.? 192 yd.? 
8. There are 36 inches in a yard. How many inches are in 4 yd.? Ir yd.? 15 yd.? 
4, There are 1760 yd. in a mile, and 3 feet ina yard. How many feet are in a mile? 


The teacher wants to make these terms real to the child. If each child has a 12-inch 
ruler, his own immediate surroundings in the classroom provide a great variety of objects 
which can be measured and used in exercises. The length and breadth of a page of his 
exercise book, of his various textbooks, of his pens and pencils, of his pencil box, of his desk, 
the height of his seat from the floor, the height of his desk from the floor,—all these can be 
measured, and their measurements used in simple exercises which will add interest to the 


lesson. 


A sheet of ruled foolscap will provide a number of exercises in measurement: 


1. What is the length of the sheet? the breadth? 

2. How wide is the margin at the top? at the bottom? at the side? 
8. How many spaces make an exact number of inches? 

4. How far is it from the 15 to the 4th line? 


Great interest is aroused in a lesson if the heights of several children are measured. The 
teacher should choose some exceptionally tall children, some of average height, and some 
short ones. An easy way to measure children is to let them stand with their backs to a wall, 
put a ruler on the top of each child’s head, and make a chalk mark (which can easily be 
tubbed off afterwards) on the wall. A tape measure can then be used to find the height 
of each child in inches. The class may write down these heights in inches, and afterwards 
give them in feet and inches. Let the children understand that it is usual to tell a person’s 
height in feet and inches, and not in yards, etc. When children know how to set about 

- measuring, they can work in pairs and measure each other. It is a good plan to make some 
strips of cardboard two or three inches wide, and exactly one yard long, and to mark inches 
plainly on each. These can be used by the children when they are measuring rooms, corridors, 
playgrounds, etc. Some teachers like to have a “yard” of this kind fixed on the classroom 
wall in a place where it can be seen easily. : 

Cotton or thread is a cheap and convenient medium for measuring somewhat longer dis- 
tances. This can be bought in reels of various lengths, —50 yards, 80 yards, roo yards, 
200 yards, 250 yards, 400 yards, 500 yards, 1,000 yards, etc.,—and many interesting exercises _ 
can be done by means of it. a * 
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Interest is aroused in lessons on length if children are from time to time given some exercises 
in estimating lengths. Let them make their "guess" and record it; then let them check 
their answer by actual measurement wherever possible, or by the teacher giving the correct 
measurement. Measurements of objects beyond the school buildings may sometimes be 
given, e.g. height of the church tower; height of a lamp post; height of a public building; 
a well-known tree; length of a street; distance between two buildings; distance between 
two villages, or towns. 


Other Exercises 


1. How far can you span? 
2. How long is your walking step? 
8. How long is the longest step you can_take? 
4, How many steps long is your room? 
5. How many feet long is your room? 
6. How many feet wide is your room? 
7. How tall are you on tiptoe? 
8. How high is the door handle? 
9. How high can you reach? 
10. How wide can you stretch? 
11. How long is the window pole? 
12. What is the length of a brick? the width? the thickness? 
13. What is the length of your footmark from heel to toe? 
14, Use a cardboard halfpenny and find its width. How far would 6 stretch if placed side 
by side? 
15. How long is your longest finger? your little finger? 
Many similar exercises will suggest themselves to the teacher. 


Chains, Furlongs, Miles 


The difficulties of practical work when using the larger units—chains, furlongs, miles,— 
with young children, are many. In teaching these units the teacher is obliged to rely, to 
a large extent, on descriptive methods. With classes of older children the actual measuring 
chain of 100 links may be used in the playground. The chain is the modern name for the 
old acre’s breadth, and boys will seize upon the fact that it is the length of a cricket pitch 
from wicket to wicket. The furlong in Early England was the acre's length; its name comes 
from the-ancient craft of ploughing,—" furrow-long ". 

The mile may be made real to children by telling them that it is the distance from their 
school to the station, or some other well-known landmark. Actual distances in miles in their 
own locality should be taught. Also they should be told that a mile is the distance an adult 
can walk at a fair pace in a quarter of an hour. Half a mile is a walk of ten minutes for a 
boy ога girl. Tables of length must be learned by heart, not merely in order that the child 
can repeat the table, but so that he can answer questions rapidly on any isolated line. 
Frequent written tests of tables should be given. Probably tables are more easy to learn 
by heart at the age of 8 or 9 than at any other time. It is certain that time cannot be spared 
for this memory work later in the child’s school life, 

Exercises in reduction help to fix the table of long measure in the child's mind, and prepare 
the way for the four rules, These exercises should be simple in type, and should require 
reduction only from one unit to that above it, or below it, in the table. There is never any 
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necessity to give long reduction sums running through the whole table. If miles have to 
be expressed in yards, then the fact that 1760 yd. equal т mile should be used. If miles 
have to be expressed in feet, then the number 5280 should be used. ` 


Children can make for their own use ready reckoners from the table. 


І mile = 1760 yd. r mile = 5280 ft. 
I furlong = 220 yd. I furlong = 660 ft. 
I chan = 22 yd. I chain = 66 ft. 

I yard = 3 ft. 


Mental drill and oral work in reduction should be given. 


1. How many inches are in 4 ft.? 5 ft? 2 ft. 2in? 3 ft. 6 in.? 4 ft, g in.? 

9. What part of a foot is 6 in.) 3 in.? дїп? 

8. Change to feet: 36 in.; 27 in.; 42 in.; 50 in. 

4. How many feet are in 3 yd.? дуй? 5 yd. 2 ft.? ro yd. 2 ft.? 

5. How many inches are in 1 yd.? j yd. iyd? $yd? 

6. How many inches are marked on a tape measure 3 ft. 4 in. long? 5 ft. long? 

7. Elsie made an overall 42 in. long. How many yards and inches long was it? 

8. Find the cost of 2 yd. of curtain wire at 3d. per foot. 

9. Rope was 4d. per yd. How much should be paid for 15 feet? 

10. If ribbon was 4d. per inch, how much would т yd. cost? 

11. How many 3 in. lengths could be cut from binding tape 2 ft. 3 in. long? 

19. How many 5 in. lengths could be cut from т} yd. of cord? The setting out of formal 
reduction sums may be similar to that adopted for money. > 


Example: How many inches are in 14 ft. 8 in.? 
{tan ins › 
T; 14 8 Р 
12 
176 in. 
ft. ins, 


II. 14° 8 
168 


176 


III. Express 6 yd. 2 ft. то in. in inches, 
36х6=216 
12Х2= 24 
10= 10 


250 іп, 


Some teachers prefer е second method of setting out to the traditional method, and do 
not allow the multipliers to be written. The third method is neat and easily understood, 
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1. Express 500 inches in yd., ft., in. 
in. 
12)500 


3)4 ft. 8 in. 


13 yd. 2 ft. 8 in. 


ILC hyd дыт; yd. ft. in. 
13 4I 500 ог 500 

IS 2 2068 41 8 

I3 22958 


The first method is the traditional method and is probably easier for children to under- 
stand, 


Addition and Subtraction 
It is quite a good plan to work some addition and subtraction of money sums, using pence 


and shillings only, and show the children that no new kind of working is required for addition 
and subtraction of feet and inches. 


S: d; ft. in. 
ЖО ЧО ge ДЕ) 
2G 27 8 
SES SUA 
7 10 7 10 
sd ft. in 
From 4 2 From А 2 
Таке 2429 Take 2 29 


Easy oral work in addition and subtraction should precede written work. 


1. Add together ro in. and 11 in.; Ift. 4 in. and 8in.; 2 ft. 3 in. and roin; 1 ft. gin. 
and 7 in. 

2. What is т yd. т ft. +2 ft.? 1 yd. 2 ft. +I yd. 1 ft.? 

3. From 1 ft. 2 in. take 6 in.; from 2 ft. 5 in. take r ft. 3 in.; from I yd. I ft. take 2 ft.; 
from 2 yd. 1 ft. take 1 yd. 2 ft. 

4, John was 3 ft. 10 in. Harry was 4 in. taller, How tall was Harry? 

5. Bertha could stride 5 ft. Ann could stride 3 in. less. How far could Ann stride? 

6. From a stick 2 yd. long, 2 ft. was cut off. What length remained? 


When children are thoroughly accustomed to this work, give written exercises in addition 
and subtraction. First exercises should be simple, and children should be made to check 
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each answer, the addition by adding in the opposite direction, the subtraction by adding the 
two lower lines to make the top line. Later, the other units may be similarly treated, ora! 
work first. 


. How many yards are in т chn.? 2 chn.? j chn.? т} chn.? 4 chn.? 

How many chains are in І fur? 3 fur? 5 fur.? 4 fur? 31 fur.? 

How many furlongs are in x ml? 4 ml? 7 ml? j ml? i ml? $ ml? 

How many yards are in I ml? j ml? ji ml? $ ml? 

. Bob was given roo yd. start in a mile race. How many yards had he to run? 

. Mary was given 30 yd. start in a } mile race. How many yards had she to run? 
. How many yards of fencing will be required for one side of a garden 23 chn. long? 
. If a man walks a mile in 1 hr, how many miles will he walk in an hour? 

. Change to chains: 44 yd.; 66 yd.; 88 yd. к 

10. Change to miles: 16 fur.; 40 fur; 54 fur. 

11. A boy walked 99 yards. How many chains was this? 

19. A street was 825 yd. long. How many yards was it short of j mile? 


ф о; @ л> gp 


This should be followed by simple written exercises in reduction both ways. Reduction 
from miles to yards can be done very simply by using the ready reckoner shown on page 324 


Example: How many yards are in 3 ml. 4 fur. 5 chn. 7 yd.? 


1760x3— 5280 
220X4= 880 
22X5= 110 
y di a 


6277 yd. 


If the numbers 1760, 220, 22 are memorised, they can be used without reference to the 
ready reckoner. 


Easy oral exercises in addition and subtraction should precede written work. 


1. Find the sum of т chn. 6 yd. and тт yd.; 2 chn. 4 yd. and 18 yd.; 3 сп. 2 yd. and 
I chn. 12 yd. 3 

9. What is 1 fur. 5 chn.+7 chn.; I fur. 8 chn.+8 chn. 

3. From І ml. take (а) 3 fur.; (b) 5 fur.; (c) 6 fur. 

4. From 2 fur. take (а) 5 chn.; (b) 8 chn.; (c) x fur. 2 chn. 

5. John walked 7 fur. in the morning and 9 fur. in the afternoon: How many miles did 
he walk altogether? . 

6. A road was 2 fur. in length. Alice lived 7 chn. from one end. How far from the other 
end did she live? 


Work of this kind should be followed by written exercises, and the difficulty can be increased 
gradually at the discretion of the teacher. Practical work, such as drawing plans to scale 
and estimating distances on maps, can also be taken. Children are usuglly interested in 
knowing the ordinary rates per hour of walking, cycling, etc. 


— t, | 
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Walking.—4 m.p.h. (See that m.p.h. is understood.) 

Cycling.—10 m.p.h. 

Motor bus.—20-30 m.p.h. (Not motor coaches.) 

Slow train.—20-30 m.p.h. 

Fast lrain.—50-90 m.p.h. 

Flying.—400-600 m.p.h., and much faster. (The speed greatly varies according to the 


kind of machine and its use.) s 


When addition and subtraction of length have been mastered, multiplication and division 
should-follow. It is not necessary to give long, tedious, mechanical examples of either. 
These rarely occur in real life. The most that has to be done as a tule, is to multiply or 
divide yards, feet, inches; or miles, furlongs, chains; or chains, yards, feet. The applications 
of length to everyday things are numerous, so that many calculations can very easily be set 
in concrete form. 


The column method of setting out long multiplication and long division is very satisfactory. 


Example: What was the total length of wire on 17 coils, each containing 16 yd. 
тї. gin.? 


102 29 
981 gyd. 2 ft 
LE yd. ft. in. 
16 I QXI7 
17 
4 0-9 9 in. X 17—153 in. 
ie view =12 ft. gin. 
272 0 O —4 yd. gin. 
20122 O I ft.xi7—17 it. 
=5 yd. 2 ft. 
D 16 yd. x 17— (1604-112) yd. 


—272 yd. 
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IH. Find the 35th part of ror ml. 7 fur. 5 chn. 


ml. fur. chn. 
2 733 


ERES ГЕ 5 
70 248 100 


The work given here on length is not intended to be one year's course, but is intended for 
the four years for children from the age of seven to eleven. 


Weight 


As in the table of length, the first effort should be to make the common units of weight 
real to the children, rather than to teach the whole table of weight as memory work. T! 
most familiar units to children are pounds and ounces, and these should be dealt with first, 
Children who have done shopping for their parents or neighbours will tell of buying x lb. 
of sugar, } Ib. of cheese, 1 Ib. of butter or tea, 7 Ib. of potatoes, a 1-02, or 2-02. tin of mustard 
2 lb. of rice, etc. Most schools possess a pair of scales and a set of weights. A convenient 
medium for weighing exercises is sand; to provide a change, haricot beans or bran may b: 
used. It is a useful exercise to have a г Ib. bag of bran and require a child, without the 
use of weights, to make it into separate half-pounds, and quarter-pounds. The composition 
of a set of weights should be noticed,—r oZ., 2 07., 4 0z.,80z. The children should be asked 
what weights they would use to weigh amounts up to one pound. 


I 02. s 
2 07. 
3 02,—I оО2.+2 OZ. = 
4 Oz. 
5 02,—4 0Z.+1 02. 
6 02.=4 0Z.+2 02. 
7 02.—4 0Z.+2 02.+І OZ. 
8 oz. 
9 02, —8 oz.--I oz. 
IO 02.—8 02.--2 02. 
II 0z,=8 о7.+2 02.+І 02. 
I2 02.—8 02.+4 02. 
I3 02.=8 0Z.+4 02.+І OZ. 
14 02.=8 02.+4 Oz.--2 02. 
15 02.=8 02.4 02.+2 0Z.+I OZ. 


They will thus discover that any number of ounces from 1 to 15 can be weighed by the 
„use of four weights. Weighing exercises will be more interesting to the children if there is 
a purpose underlying what they are required to do. 
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| 1. Weighan orange. What weight was carried by a boy who had 6 such oranges in a basket? 
| About how many oranges would you get in г 1.) Seville oranges are sometimes sold 
| by the pound. Suppose they were 13d. each or 4d. per lb., which would be the cheaper 
| way to buy? 

Weigh a loaf of bread. How many pounds of bread were in the baker's basket when 
it held 7 loaves? How many pounds of bread are used by a family who eat 12 loaves 
a week? How many ounces of bread are in x loaf? 

Weigh 3 pennies. If the т-02. weight of a set was lost what could be used instead of it? 
D What could be used instead of the 2-02. weight? 


| 4. Weigh 5 halfpennies. How many halfpennies would have to be used to weigh łlb. of 
| ts? 
| swee! 


fo 


е 


teacher. It is probably easier to arrange the class in groups for work of this kind, and allow 
one group to be doing the actual weighing, while another group is doing something else,— 
] making ready reckoners, working exercises on the data already collected from weighing, or 
building up and learning the 14 times and 16 times tables, which are particularly useful in 
weight. The table of weight must be impressed upon the memory by frequent oral work. 


| Many similar exercises in the weighing of small articles will suggest themselves to the 


9, How many oz. are in 2 ]b.? 3 1b.? 1} Ib.? xr} lb.? 2j 1b? 
3. How many Ib. are in 32 02.? 24 oz. 48 oz.? 
| 4. How many ‡,oz. packets of sweets could be made from x lb.? }1Ь? } Ib.? 
Б. A dessert spoon holds т oz. of flour. How many spoonsful would be needed to measure 
out $ Ib. flour? 
6. A teacher bought r} lb. of sweets and made them into 2 oz. packets. How many packets 
had she? 


| 1. How many oz. are in т1Ь? {1Ь? }1Ь? 1 Ib.? 


The next units most familiar to.children are tons and hundredweights. They have seen 
coal carts about with prices marked up per cwt. and per ton, and they have heard their 
parents talk about hundredweights, } tons, + tons, and tons of coal and coke. It is some- 
| times surprising how many other goods, which are sold by the ton, are noticed by children 
| in the streets, particularly if there is апу building being done in the neighbourhood, or if 
| there is a railway goods yard near. 
| The analogy 20 cwt.-—1 ton, and 205. =£1 should be noticed. Oral work should be given 

to familiarise children with the table. 


1. How many cwt. are in x ton? j ton? 1 ton? $ ton? 

2, How many cwt. are in 1j tons? I} tons? 2] tons? 1] tons? 

3. How many tons are in 40 cwt.? бо cwt.? 80 cwt.? 

4, ¥ ton of coal was delivered in 2-cwt, sacks. How many sacks were there? 
5. How many 2-cwt. sacks should be delivered. for І} tons of coal? 

6. Coal was 2s. per cwt. What was the cost of r ton? 

7. A stove burned $ cwt. coal a day. How many days would j ton last? 


The stone is a variable measure, although, according to the table, it is 14 Ib. The Smith- 
field stone (for dead meat) is 8 Ib. only, but the stone we are concerned with in the classroom 
is 14 Ib. Children are interested in this weight because they probably have been weighed 

ў several times themselves, and they know their own weight in stones and pounds, If easy 
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` access can be obtained to the school weighing machine, there will be no difficulty in mal 
the stone real to children. When practical work of this kind has been done, and the ch: 
really know what is meant by the various units of weight, the table should be memc 
reduction sums from one unit to the one above it or below it in the table worked, an 
four rules learned. Any of the methods applicable to reduction, multiplication and di 
of money and length, are applicable to reduction, multiplication and division of we 


An example of each is given here. 
I | How many ounce tins of mustard could be packed from 14 Ib. 8 oz. of musta 
Ib. oz. 
TAUS 
16 


148 
84 


232 02. Answer 232 tins. 


Ib, oz. 
TONES 
140 

84 


232 oz. Answer 232 tins. 


II. Express 2 tons 6 cwt. in Ib. 
Ib. 
2240 X 2 —4480 
112X6— 672 


5152 Answer 5152 lb. 


III. Change 454 oz. to lb. 


28 Ib. 6 oz. 
16)454 Oz. 
32 
134 
128 
6 Answer 28 lb. 6 oz. 


If division by factors has not been taught, children must be shown how fo set out their 
work for successive reductions requiring long division. 


ч 


`~ 
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IV. Change 3698 oz, to stones 


231 lb. 2 oz. 16st. 7 Ib. 2 oz. 
16)3698 oz. 14)231 lb. 2 oz. 
32 14 
49 9r 
48 ' 84 
18 7 
16 
2 Answer 16 st. 7 Ib, 207. 


When children have learned the 14 times and 16 times table, the work can be shortened 


considerably. 
The column method of multiplication and division is recommended by many leading 


authorities. 


у. 5 lb, 6 oz.x51. Answer to be in Ib. 


Ib. OZ. 
5 6X5rI 

5I 

274 2 

19 


255 146 
144 - 
274 22 Answer 274 lb. 2 oz. 


VI. arr tons I5 cwt.+55 
tons cwts. 
318.17, 


55)211 15 
165 920 


46 935 
55 


« 385 3 
385 Answer 3 tons 17 cwt. 
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Note that in multiplication sums the unit in which the answer is to be given should always 
be stated. E.g. in the sum V. above, the answer is given in pounds; it might have been 
given in stones, quarters or cwt. 


Weight and Cost 


Cost, in connection with weight, has to be reckoned so frequently in every-day life, that 
we are bound to consider it important in school life. There are several short cuts and simple 
rules which can be taught in this connection. Some of them have already been dealt with 
elsewhere, but for convenience they will be repeated here. Teachers will of course exercise 
their discretion as to when these short methods should be introduced. Certainly examination 
candidates should know them. 


1. As there are 20 cwt. in 1 ton, т ton at 15. per cwt. costs £1. 
т ton at 2s. per cwt. costs £2. 
1 ton at 5s. per cwt. costs £5. 
1 ton at 6d. (4s.) per cwt. costs тоз. (£4). 
x ton at 3d. (1s.) per cwt. costs 5s. (£1). 
т ton at od. (1s.) per cwt. costs 15s. (£1). 
1 ton at 4d. ({5.) рег cwt. costs 6s. 8d. (£$). 
1 ton at 3s. 3d. per cwt. costs £3 5s.—and so on. 


9. The short method for reckoning the cost of a dozen from the price of one has been given, 
and this can be applied to т dozen Ib. т doz. lb. sugar at 2$d. per Ib. costs 2s. gd. 


3. Finding the cost by changing the multiplier has already been given, and it is particularly 
useful when dealing with the cost of pounds of goods. 


(a) Find the cost of 25 Ib. candles at 34d. per lb. 
31d.x25—25d. x31 
=2s. 1d. X 33 
575. 34d. 
(b) A butcher sold 844 Ib. of waste fat at 7d. per Ib. What was its cost? 
7d.x841—841d. x7 
. =7s. 0jd. x 7 
—Í2 9. 34d. 


4, 16 oz.—r]b. Therefore 1d. per oz.—4d. per Ib. 
and 2d. per oz.—rs. per lb. 


If the price is 2s. per Ib. then the price per oz. is 1d. x2, ie. 144. 
Similarly 3s. per Ib. is 2d. X 3 per oz. i.e. 24d. per oz. 
5s. per lb. is 2d. X 5 per oz. i.e. 33d. per oz. 


In the same way the price of 1 lb. can be found given the price of I oz. 


31d. per oz. is = per Ib. ie. 4s. 8d. per lb. 


51d. per oz. is = per Ib. i.e. 7s. per Ib. . 
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Б. As there are 112 Ib. in т cwt. 


I cwt. at Id. per-Ib. costs 9s. 4d. 

cwt. at 2d. per Ib. costs gs. 4d:X2, i.e. 18s. 8d. 
cwt. at 5d. per Ib. costs gs. 4d. X 5, i.e. £2 6s. 8d. 
cwt. at 4d. per lb. costs 4s. 8d. 

cwt. at 4d. per Ib. costs 2s. 4d. = 
cwt. at 23d. per lb. costs 45. 8d.x5, i.e. {I 35. 4d. 
cwt. at 13d. per Ib. costs 2s. 4d. X7, i.e. 16s. 4d. 


HHHHHH 


Then follow the variations of this rule. 


2 cwt. at rd. рег Ib. is the same as т cwt. at 2d. per lb. 
31 cwt. at 2d. per Ib. is the same as т cwt. at 7d. per Ib. 


Then, because }d. per Ib. is 2s. 4d. per cwt., the number of farthings per Ib. multiplied 
by 24 will give the number of shillings in the price of 1 cwt. 


15 farthings per lb. 
(15x 21)s. 
355. 


Example: 33d. per lb. 
Price per cwt. 


yw 


6. There are 2240 lb. in 1 ton. 
2240=960+960-+4 of 960. 
But 960 farthings —£1. 
Hence т ton at rjd. per lb. costs 
£6 --£6--£2, ie. £14. 
т ton at 61d. per lb. costs 
£25-+£25 +4 of £25, ie. £58 6s. 8d. ' 


Some of these methods are easier than others, and may be introduced earlier, Average 
children can readily understand т, 2 and 3. The first simple statements in 5 present no ' 
difficulty, but when the others should be introduced is a matter for each teacher to settle 
for herself, bearing in mind the capacity of the class. 


Time 


This is a very important measure because its use is universal. It cannot be regarded 
from the purely arithmetical standpoint. Knowledge of time is general knowledge which 
all normal people should possess. In history lessons children can follow the development 
of the measurement of time from sticks and shadows, hour glasses and sundials, to the first 
clocks and watches, and lastly to the electrically synchronised clocks in modern department 
stores. Then the whole subject of the measurement of time is closely connected with 
geography and astronomy: the year, leap year, the lunar month, day and night, all will 
be introduced in geography lessons. The solar day, the solar year, and the lunar month 
may be called natural divisions of time; while the hour, the week and the civil month, 
although of ancient use, are purely conventional divisions. : 

In a child's mind time is connected with the clock, and the first lessons on time should 
be given with the aid of a clock face and “movable” hands. Most children learn to tell 
the time quite easily in spite of the Roman numerals found on most clocks, Exercises such 


as the following’ might be given. 
й 
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1. Copy the figures from the clock face, and write beside each the ordinary number for 
which it stands. \ 
Have more than one clock face and let children notice the ways іп which 4 may Бе 
written—4, IV., or IIII. 

9. What figures on the clock face stand for, 3, 7, 6, 8, 9, 5, то, тт, 12, 4? 

8. Find out from the clock face how many minutes are in (a) 1 hour; (b) 3 hour; (c) } hour; 
(d) Ẹ hour. 

4. Set the hands of the clock to show half past 4; ten past 3; 5 to 12; a quarter to 9: 
a quarter past 9. 

5. Write down the times which the teacher makes the clock face show. 


Children soon learn that бо minutes equal т hour. Then if a clock which has a “‘seconds’ 
hand is examined they can discover that 60 seconds equal 1 minute. To complete the table 
they must learn that 24 hours make т day, and 7 days 1 week, The table is then complete 
from seconds to weeks. Careful teaching is necessary to get the children to recognise the 
connection between time as used in conversation, and that shown on railway and bus time- 
tables. 


Half past eight = 8.30. 
Twenty to nine = 8.40. 
A quarter to twelve = 11.45. 


Five and twenty past 4 4.25.—and so on. 


То make children familiar with written and spoken time, it is a good plan to make a large 
time-table of a simple kind on a wall sheet or to secure a local bus time-table, and give oral 
exercises from it. 


Great Western Railway 


Down. a.m. | a.m. | p.m. Up. a.m, | p.m. | p.m. 
Birmingham - | 825|1r.15| 6.15 | Liverpool - -| 8.53| 12.38| 5.10 
Wolverhampton - | 8.55| I1.39| 6.40 | Birkenhead -| 95) r5 5.25 

p.m. 
Shrewsbury -| 9.33] 12.15) 7.16| Chester  - -| 941| r40| б.о 
Chester  - - | 10.40| 1.18) 8.25 | Shrewsbury -|1056| 2.43) 7.0 
Birkenhead - | II.I5| 1.50) 9.4 | Wolverhampton - | 11.35) 3.23| — 
Liverpool - - | I1.22| 2.2.| 9.12 | Birmingham -| 122 | 348| 7.52 


1, At what time does the first train leave Birmingham? (At five and twenty past 8). 
2. At what time does it arrive at Wolverhampton? (At five to nine). 

` 9. When does it arrive at Chester? (At twenty to eleven). 
4, When does it arrive at Birkenhead? (At a quarter past eleven). 


If oral practice of this type is given for a few minutes for several mornings, there will 
soon be no difficulty in recognising the identity between “the time” and time-table time. 
As the children progress the wall sheet or printed time-table can be used to furnish other 
exercises, $ 
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1. How long does the 8.25 a.m. train from Birmingham take to reach Wolverhampton? 
Shrewsbury? 

9. How long does the 11.15 a.m. train take to reach these two stations? Which train is 
the faster? 

3. If the 6.15 p.m. from Birmingham was 15 minutes late at Wolverhampton, what time 
did it arrive there? er 

4, Tom arrived at Birkenhead at 11.15 a.m. His friend Jim arrived at 1.50 p.m. How 
long had Tom to wait for Jim? 

| ? 

Any time-tables can be used in this way for exercises. Children who live at the seaside 
or along a tidal river bank, can use tide-tables for exercises. Many children have pocket 
books, and small advertisement calendars which contain such useful data as the times of 
sunrise and sunset, lighting up, high water at London Bridge, etc., and from these calendars 
many interesting and useful calculations can be made. 


The larger units of time have to be learned. 


52 weeks — I year 
365 days = I year 
366 days — 


I leap year 


Later, the more difficult items must be taught. 


4 weeks = I lunar month 
13 lunar months = I year 
I2 calendar months = I year 


Perhaps the easiest way to teach the number of days in each month is to teach the old 
thyme: 
“Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Excepting February alone, 

Which hath twenty-eight days clear, 

But Leap Year coming once in four 

Gives February one day more.” 


Leap Year is found by dividing the year by 4, or the century by 400. If there is no 
remainder the year or century is a Leap Year. Thus 1600 was a Leap Year, but not 1700, 
1800 or 1900. The year 2000 will be a Leap Year. 

There are various other items of knowledge which must be introduced at the discretion 


of the teacher. 


A century is one hundred years. 

Noon is 12 o'clock midday. 

A.M. (from the Latin ante meridiem) means before noon. 

P.M. (from the Latin post meridiem) means after noon. 

6 a.m. is 6 o'clock in the morning; 3 p.m. is 3 o'clock in the afternoon; 9 p.m, is 9 o'clock 
at night. * 


| NE 


“hee 
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Re А lunar month is a moon month. It is reckoned as the period between two following times 
| | of new moon. А lunar month is generally taken as 28 days, although the real lunar month 
js 29 days, 12 hr. 44 min. 2:8 sec., or 29} days very nearly. 
A calendar month varies according to the number of days in the month as set out in the 
calendar, which is a table of months, days, seasons, feasts, etc. A calendar is sometimes 
called an almanac. ы 
/ There are 4 quarter days in a year: Lady Day, March 25th; Midsummer Day, June 24th; , 
Michaelmas Day, September 29th; Christmas Day, December 25th. 
И The nearest approach to these days in Scotland are the term days,—Candlemas, February 
~~ and; Whitsunday, May 15th; Lammas, August 1st; Martinmas, November 11th. 
` There are various calendar exercises which can be given. 
Let the children copy and complete a calendar for a month: 


JANUARY (has 31 days) 


Sunday 4 | 


| 
| 
Monday 5 | 


Tuesday | 


Wednesday | | | 


Thursday I 


Friday 2 


Saturday 3 | | 


If the first of January is a Thursday, give the dates of the other Thursdays in January. 
If the 4th of January is a Sunday, give the dates of the other Sundays in January. 
How many Mondays are in January on this calendar? how many Saturdays? 

What is the date of Christmas Day? 

If Christmas Day is a Thursday, what day of the week is New Year's Day? 

1912 was a Leap Year. Write down the dates of all the Leap Years since then. 

How many days are there from 23rd July to August 6th. (Note that only one of the 
two given dates should be included in the reckoning.) 

How many days are there from toth May to 2nd June? 

What are the names of the months in the first quarter of the year? 2nd quarter? 
3rd quarter? last quarter? 

10. How many days are in December and January together? 

11. How many days are in May and June together? 

19. How many days are in the first quarter of the year? 


Questions on time should be included regularly in the daily oral work and mental drill. 


1. How many seconds are in 4 min.? 14 min. 21min? 1$ min.? 
9. Express in hours: 2 days; 14 days; 5 days; 2} days. > 
3. How many minutes are in 3 hr.? 2j hr? 14 hr? i$hr.? 


o orp 


© 
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4; Express in weeks: 2 yr.; I} yr.; 3 уг.; 34 yr. - 
5. How many hours from 8 a.m. to тт a.m.? from 10 a.m. to I p.m.? from II a.m. to 
4 p.m.? 
6. How long from 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon? from 11.15 a.m. to т p.m.? from 6.30 p.m. to 
8.15 p.m.? 
7. Express 48 hours indays; 96 hours in days; 180 minutes in hours; 300 seconds in 
minutes. 
8. If you took 3 minutes to do a sum, how many sums could you do in 4 hour? 
9. If you have 15 minutes for mental arithmetic each day, how many hours and minutes 
do you have in a week? 
10. How far can a motor car go in 24 hours travelling at 40 miles an hour? 
11. If you go into school at 8.50 a.m. and come out at 12 noon, how many hours and minutes 
do you spend there? 
12. If you go into school at 1.45 p.m, and come out at 4 p.m., how long do you spend there? 


As with the other tables, a certain amount of reduction must be done as a preliminary 
to teaching the four rules. The four rules can be taught in any of the ways previously 
demonstrated. 


Capacity > 


This table falls into two sections, the first for liquids, and the second for dry goods, Prob- - 
ably it is the easiest table of all to remember. The only items of any great importance to 
younger children are 2 pints equal 1 quart, 4 quarts equal т gallon. The children should 
also know that 8 pints are one gallon. The other section of the table which applies to dry 
measure can be left until later, but even with that there is little difficulty. 

If there is not a set of measures in the school with which some preliminary practical work 
can be done, it is easy to borrow a pint and a quart milk bottle, or jugs from home. Water 
suggests itself at once as a cheap and easily obtainable medium for measuring. It is apt to 
be “messy,” so it is as well to borrow some large tin trays and have all practical work done 
on these, or else wait for à fine day and have the lesson in the playground. Here it is also 
possible to use one-gallon and two-gallon watering-cans. As a rule little practical work is 
needed in capacity. The visits of the milkman twice daily to most houses make children 
familiar with half pints, pints and quarts. Children whose homes the milkman does not 
visit daily are equally familiar with these quantities through their visits to the dairy to 
buy milk in bottles. They may not be able to recognise gallons quite so readily, although 
two-gallon tins of petrol are a common enough sight, and watering-cans and pails are made 
in one-gallon and two-gallon sizes, Plenty of practice should be given in estimating the 

' capacity of common utensils such as jugs, glasses, bottles, kettles and saucepans. 

Later, the connection between liquids and weight should be noted. There can be little 
doubt that in olden times a pint measure was a vessel which held а pound weight of an 
article, and a gallon held'8 pounds. As the specific gravity of articles differs, the measures 
of capacity for them would also differ. An attempt was made in the reign of Edward І, to 
get over this difficulty, but it was not successful, and the principle of having the same gallon 
for corn, wine and ale was not definitely accepted until the passing of the “Weights and 
Measures Act 1824.” The following rhyme is usually learned to establish the connection 
between weight and capacity: 

“A pint of pure water 
Weighs one pound and a quarter." 


Therefore a gallon of water weighs 10 Ib. 
Z—VOL. 5 
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As with the other weights and measures, children will become used to dealing with the 
1 units if they are given frequent oral and mental practice. 


° 1. Mother bought a pint of milk a day. How many pints а week was this? How many 

quarts? — 

9. A baby drinks } pt. of milk at each feed. -How many feeds will he have to drink а 
quart? 

8. 8 boys were each to have а 4 pt. glass of lemonade. How many quarts were needed? 
Then quick mental drill can be given: 

4. How many pints are in 2 qt.? 1 gal? $ gal.? 2 gal.? 

5. How many quarts are in I gal? } gal? 2 gal.? 

6. Change 8 quarts to gallons; 8 pints to quarts; 16 pints to gallons. 


z With capacity, as with the other measures, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division have to be done. Very little mechanical work of this kind is needed. Care should 
be taken that exercises in concrete form deal with real quantities and everyday experiences. 

The second section of the table which will be taught later may be dealt with in much 
the same way. Тһе items to be learnt are 2 gallons one peck, 4 pecks one bushel, 8 bushels 
one quarter, ; 

Quarters, bushels and pecks аге used for such goods as corn, flour, seeds, vegetables. In 
some districts fruit is sold by capacity, e.g. a pint of gooseberries, a quart of currants, à 
gallon of plums, a peck or bushel of apples. Fish merchants sell shrimps and winkles by the 
pint. 


FRACTIONS 


Children should be familiar with ordinary fractions such as $, ł, 3, 4, 4, Ё, 4, before any 
formal work in fractions is attempted. They will know 3, 4, 4, because they know $d., 
}d., jd. Table practice requiring children to find fractions of numbers should be given 


regularly. 
1. Find } of 22; ф of 24; } of 48; $ of 45; etc. , 
& Money tables should be dealt with in the same way: + 


2. Find } of 15; $ of Is.; 1 of 1s; 3 of Is. 
9. Find $ of 2s. 6d.; $ of 2s. 6d.; 1 of 2s. 6d.; $ of 2s. 6d. 
4, Find } of (1; } of £1; $ of £1; 4 of й. 
The various tables of weights and measures сап be treated similarly: 


5. How many inches in $ уй? 1 yd? 1 yd. 4 yd? 
6. How many minutes in $ hr.? $ hr? ihr? $hr? 
7. How many yards in & ml? 4 mL? ml? $ ml? 
8. How many cwt. in } ton? j ton? j ton? Jy ton.? 


‘In this way ‘children will become familiar with fractions, and the teacher will find no 
serious difficulty in teaching the meaning and the writing of simple fractions. 4 
Practical work is of great value. For a first simple exercise give each child a sheet of 1 
paper (brightly coloured if possible); let them fold it into halves and write clearly the result 
in the exercise book:—'' There are 2 equal pieces; each is one half or $.” Let the children 
fold the papers into quarters and write: "There are 4 equal pieces; eath is one quarter 3 
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or i." Continue in this way and demonstrate eighths and sixteenths, and in each case write 
the result, See that the children clearly understand that the whole is divided into a number z 
of equal parts. Other useful facts can then be shown from this exercise 


In 4 there are 2 quarters, 1 
In } there are 2 eighths, f 

In j there are 2 sixteenths, yj 
In } there are 4 eighths, $ 

In 4 there are 8 sixteenths, fh 
In } there are 4 sixteenths, yf 


3 of 171 
} of 1-1 
+ of = 1 
tof {=} @; 
t of 17$ 
} of d= р 


Thirds, sixths and twelfths can be learned either by using cardboard coins, or a foot ruler, 

If coins are used, the children should have out 12 pennies, that is one shilling, Then, using. i 

the shilling as the unit, and counting out their pennies, they can learn the following useful 

facts. 
In x whole (shilling) there are {f 
In a half there are six twelfths; ie. t= 
In a quarter there’ are three twelfths; i.e. }=f 
In a third there are four twelfths; i.e. =й 
In a sixth there are two twelfths; i.e. i-h 
In a third there are two sixths; i.e. i-i 


Some simple addition can also be shown by counting out the coins: 


bt = ^ 
$+ ==? 

$+ a a 
i+ =mi 
t+ епт Ш 


Subtraction can be shown in a similar manner: 


i- i=} 
3= i-571 
1— i-5-71 


1— }+={г—ап@ so on. 


If, for this lesson, rulers are preferred to coins, the foot should be the unit employed, and 
the inch markings will be the twelfths, All the facts which were demonstrated by the use 
of coins, can be' demonstrated just as clearly and easily by the use of inches and one foot. 
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Fifths and tenths can be learned most conveniently from a ruler, and the unit employed 
may be an inch or a centimetre, Squared paper can be used to show any fractions. 


B 


| 


Rectangle ABCD = 


A diagram similar to the above can be drawn by each child on squared paper, and then 
the answers to a set of questions can be written underneath. 


How many twentieths are in 1 whole rectangle? 
How many tenths are in 1 whole? 

How many fifths are in 1 whole? 

How many twentieths are in 3, $ 3, 3? 

How many tenths are in $, 4? 

How many twentieths are in #, 2, $? 

How many tenths are in 8? 32 $? 

How many twentieths are in 3$ +3? 

How many tenths are in $+? 

How many twentieths are in 4+4? 


Soap 


= 


Many other questions of a similar type can be set. 
The two meanings which a fraction such as } has, can be shown by a simple diagram on 


squared paper. 
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pm 


A. $ means т whole divided into 4 equal parts, and 3 of those parts taken. 
B. $ means 3 wholes divided into 4 equal parts, and т part taken from each whole. 


NS 


a 


NN 


The diagram shows that whichever meaning is taken the value is the same. 
Hence $ of 1—1 of 3. 


It is a waste of time and effort to start teaching technical terms such as “numerator” 
and “denominator.” The meanings of these words will be acquired incidentally by the child 
while doing concrete work. There are certain operations which the child must be able to 
perform easily before proceeding very far with fractions. "The first of these is changing 
mixed numbers to improper fractions, and improper fractions to mixed numbers. 

Exercises such as the following should be worked, and plenty of oral practice of a similar 

| kind should be given. 


Express as follows: 


1. State 41, 73, 113, 263 as halves. 
2. State 31, 5}, 121, 161 as quarters. 
3. State т}, 3%, 5%, 67 as eighths. 
4. State тд, 375, Sis 6 as sixteenths. 
5. Change the mixed numbers to improper fractions: 81, 72, 4%, 38, 215, 8% 
6. State the improper fractions as mixed numbers: $, f, $9,152, V. 
= The next fact which must be learned is that a fraction can be expressed in a variety of 
ways. It is the basis of all such work as reducing to lowest terms and cancelling; we employ 
it in addition and subtraction, and later in ratio, equations, simplifications, etc. 
The following exercises are of the type which should be given first to inculcate this fact. 


and complete: 
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Facility in this work will never be obtained unless plenty of practice is given. The teacher 
can give oral work, and can write dozens of examples on the blackboard, * 
Encourage children to use the highest factor they can find when cancelling. 
When this preliminary work is understood and can be done easily the children are ready 
for addition and subtraction of fractions. The first examples should be simple, and definite 
instructions should be given as to what is to be done. 
Write all the fractions as eighths, then add: 


1. (a) 4+8; (0) +g; (0 xi; @ 1+2. 
. ?.()itritb 0) ititi: © tiri; @ HHR. 


Write all the fractions as sixteenths, then add: 

3. (a) #++%; (b) by (0 Ped 0) i+ 

4 () bh b 0) H-bH © анна: (0 HHH. 
Write all the fractions as tenths, then add: 

5. (a) {++}; (0) f+: © 54; @ + 

6. (a) Harf: (O) +b +i; (0 0+0: @ à 
Write all the fractions as eighths, then subtract: 

7. (а) 4-8 (0 4-5 (0 1-4; @1—% 

Write all the fractions as sixteenths, then subtract: 

8. (а) 4—1: ( t-i (o) i- @ H-E 

Write all the fractions as tenths, RA subtract: 


9. (a) 3-4 (0 0—4; (0 %—%; @ %—# ]. 
10. To make т yard what fraction must 4 added to (а) $yd.; (b)§yd.; (с) #уй.; (25? 


Through working exercises such as the above, children will realise what they are required 
to do when adding or subtracting fractions. The exercises are so simple that few children 
will find any difficulty in giving the correct answers, They will thus acquire confidence, 
and be ready to proceed to examples in which they must decide for themselves what is to 
be. done, 


Change to eighths or sixteenths as necessary, and find the sum: 


1. (a) 4+4; 0) Pb (0 i; @ E+ 

2. (a) FFE: (0) ititi; (e) +t O ititi 

Change to sixths, tenths or OE as aoro and find the sum: 
3. (а) $++4; 0) 4-8; © tth (0) t+ 

4 (a) ++}: (0) bi (9 own @ +++. 

Work by bringing the fractions to common denominators: 

5. (а) i—t; (+) 1—à$: (с) 4—14; @ $—1 

6. (а) 4—0: (6) $—3; (0) ¥—§; @ &—1 

7. (a) 28--3; (b) #++34; (0) 44+4; (d) 21-14 
8. (а) 14— $; (b) 21—16; (c) тф—#; (d) 331-1 


Mixed numbers can be introduced at any time in addition as they present во new difficulty ; 
the whole numbers and fractions are added separately. 
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It will be necessary to explain how an example such as 31— yr is worked. 


| 31—5 We cannot take yy from yf, so we take a whole 
Ёз 36—17 number from the 3. 
= 2H yy from 1 leaves fy, and ф+ү={{. 
: The 2 whole numbers which remain give the final 
result 2 jj. 


Some teachers prefer to have it set out as follows: 


31 = 
= 3% =6 
= 2 — is 
= 2% 


Children should be encouraged to set out fractions carefully, There are no sums which 
present a worse appearance than fractions done in a slovenly, haphazard manner. Errors 


are frequently made through careless setting out. 


Ways of setting out. 


A. Hit 
- bun e EE 
=} 
= 1f 
= I$ 
B. 10 
EEE 
#1 6 
| 7 
=r 


C. Excellent work can be done with an arrangement similar to that of the pence column 
in the addition of money. The addition is also vertical as in arrangement B. 


r=. 
21225 
й=®% 
Sum =3 
=4й 
=4{ 


e Continent. The L.C.M. is placed at the top of the column, 


Method B is that in use on th i 
t is vertical, and the plus sign is not repeated, 


The addition is easier because i 
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Plenty of practice should be given in well-graded examples, Once the method of addition 
and subtraction has been taught, facility depends entirely upon the amount of practice 
given. It is a good plan, once fractions have been taught, to begin the arithmetic lesson 
each morning by putting one fraction sum on the blackboard, and having this worked by the 
whole class before proceeding to other work. This plani is effective with decimals, long division, 
or any type of sum which children find difficult. It is amazing to note the progress made by 
quite dull children in a week or two, by this means. 

The methods of doing multiplication and division of fractions are easily learned by children, 
but the explanation of these processes is not so readily understood. It is necessary, however, 
at one stage or another to give some reasonable explanation, Probably the best approach 
is through simple examples which gradually lead the children to understand the reason for 
the rules of working. Let children have their tulers and work an exercise such as the 
following: 


Compare the answers in (а) and (b). 


1. What is (a) } of 4 in. (b) à in.x4? 
2. What is (a) 4 of 12 in. (b) d in.xx2? 
3. What is (a) $ of 6 in. (b) à in.x6? 


Show children that $ in. x4 means { in, +4 in. + Ein. +4 in., i.e. 2 in. And that $ in. X6 
means $ in. +$ in. +$ in. +$ in. +3 in. +§ in., ie. Pin. or 4 in. 


Still using the rulers work the following: 


4. (a) $ of $in; (b fof fin; (c) of $in; (7) of jin. 
b. (a) of iin; (b Fof din; (c) fof ĝin; (7) bof Fin. 
6. (a) 3 of I} in.; (b) 4 of r} іп.; (c) à of rj in; (4) 4 of xj in. 


. An important fact for children to realise is that the sign “x ” and “of” are closely con- 
nected. The first three examples are designed to show this. 


7. What length is (а) 3 times 3 in.; (b) 5 times 2 in.; (c) 6 times $ in.? 


Write as mixed numbers the answers to the following: 


8. (a) 4x4; (b 3x5; (c) #х2; (d) §X3. 
(a) &x5; (b $x4; (c) #X6; (d) 5х8. 
10. (a) т}х4; (b) ud (с) 24X7; (d) 34x3: 
11. What is (a) } of 4; i lof $? 
19. What is (a) 1 of 1; (b) } of 3? 


Let children draw lines or rectangles, or use the ruler edge to show. that 4 of $=}; 
ро 4=}; 4 of 3=}; iof Bas ete. 
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A. To show that 3 of =} 
B. To show that 3 of 1-1 
C. To show that § of ф=ф=} 
D. To show that { of 1—3 


taking $ of ł we are taking jj of the whole and у equals 
if we take } of 3, we have {, and if we take two such 
parts we have $ or $, so that 4 of $=}. When other fractions have been demonstrated 
ina similar way the rule can be deduced. Multiply the numerators together for the new 
numerator, and multiply the denominators together for the new denominator. The answers 
that were obtained by drawing can now be checked by working, and children can be shown 


how cancelling simplifies the working. 


From diagram D we see that by 
j. Or to explain it another way, 


ly 9 really moss ES M 

I2 14 2X2X3X2X7 
: $3X3X3 

Cancelling 2X2X3X2X7 


: - i 


КАС 
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It is not necessary to express the numbers in factors in ordinary working. Cancelling 
done by the highest common factor which is apparent on inspection. 
Multiplication of mixed numbers can also be shown by the drawing of lines or rectangles 


т}хтф}=оле times +1 times I} 


А <------------------- 13° ыссы ыр > 
в EX ы tee ams 
Lor 14 > 
he OCA Sap ates oe at he 
їр хі то 11 
=A {+В d е A 
=Сй M " 
By working 13 XI} ' 
ays 
м = aXe 
7) =! 
- 1j 


Again, once the rule is learned, dozens of examples must be given so that facility in working 

_ is obtained. The first examples should be simple, and gradually the difficulty may be 

increased. It is well to bear in mind that difficult fractions involving large numbers are 

unnecessary. Regular practice in cancelling helps to make children quicker in doing multi- 
plication. Give frequent exercises such as the following. Simplify by cancelling: 


$ 1. 45X6X24X 8. 9. 22x42X16X 3 
; 4X 9X36x25 7X48x 6X33 
3. 60x60 4, 15X45X65 
| 36 X10 X 9o 25X35X 50 
5. 4000 6. 2X3X4X9 
2X8X75X9 720 


Division of Fractions 


It is advisable here, as in multiplication, to do some preliminary work with squared paper 
and the drawing of lines and areas to show fractions divided by whole numbers. 


(a) The number of parts is actually divided. 
Example. 4+5=4 
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(b) The parts are made smaller by division, 
Example, $2371 


Some easy oral exercises may then be given. 


1. What fraction is found when x in, is divided by _ 
(а) 2; (b) 3; () 4; (d) 5; (e) 6? 
2. What fraction of j has to be found when it has to be divided by (а) 2; (0) 3: (0 4? 


The ruler may be used in working the following: 


(a) (b) o 69 (4) 
3. fin.—2 lin.—3 ¢ in.+2 $n 
4 I} in.+2 Iê in.—7 2} in. +9 2j in. +4 
5. }in.+2 4 in. +4 } ints p in, +6 
6. I} in.—4 1j in.+3 at in.+5 3} in.+6 


Division of fractions by fractions is best approached through the idea of groups, One 
meaning of 15+3 is “How many times can the group 3 be taken out of 15?" Exercises 
such as the following can then be given: 


1. How many times is ]d. contained in 314.? 

2. How many } in. are in 4} in.? 

3. How many pencils each weighing § oz. are in a bundle weighing 10 oz.? 
4. How many pieces of tape 1} in, long together measure 5 їп? 

5. How many 2 Ib. packets of toffee can be made from 2] 1b.? 


Show that §-+3 means j of f, that is д. Prove the fact from the diagram, and then 
show the easiest way of finding that result, 
The short way of obtaining the result is: 
ge ad 
3-55 
Division of fractions by fractions may also be shown by the drawing of diagrams, 
Example. 4+3~b 


A 


Assume this to mean the number of times { is contained in {. It is not contained a whole 
time. $ contaips 8 of the 9 parts required to make 1, that is $ contains {, [ of a time, or 
i+-i=}. à 
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Explanations are ínteresting to teachers, but it is wrong to try to explain too much to 
children, for explanations merely confuse the weaker ones, The reason for the rule will 
become clear to them later, There are, however, always some іп a class who are not cohtent - 
with rules and want to know “why,” о М 

| Remind children that when a number is multiplied by a proper fraction the product is 
less than the number multiplied, but when it is divided by a proper fraction the quotient 
is greater than the number divided, "m 
Once the rule has been demonstrated plenty of practice must be given in wellgraded — — 
examples, e 
Probably children have done sums of the type in reduction exercises in weights and 
measures, Work the following to find how many times the amount below the line is 


contained in that above the line: ‚М 
f as 6d | ©тїш аси. з е. lk ан ! 
| "i Өй, a 1 cwt, 2 qr. a weeks 5 days 


Now they can work examples expressing one quantity as the fraction of another: 
1, What fraction is 4 of 12? 4 oz, of 1 Ib? x pt, of 1 gal? 


и i 
| ~ 4d. , 44,2... 4 cwt. А f 
2. Find the yalue of Cao ok 34" rt 


Decimals 


Decimals are an easy and useful extension of the simple rules for whole numbers, and 
can be taught before, with or after vulgar fractions, тау аң be taught with very little > 
reference to vulgar fractions, “It is important that he (t scholar) should be trained to 2 
think of quantities involving decimals without necessarily converting them into vulgar . 
fractions," . 1 

“The first notions of decimal fractions may be obtained by making measurements in 
inches and tenths of an inch, No difficulty will attend the use of the decimal point in record- 
ing these measurements, the only explanation necessary at this period being that the first 
figure to the right of the decimal point means ‘tenths’ of whatever unit is used." — Handbook 
of Suggestions, B 
fs. most direct way to introduce decimals is to let children have rulers with inches gradu 
ated in tenths, and to draw lines of various lengths. Some teachers prefer to begin by 


One disadvantage of using this with children is that the centimetre and millimetre being so 
small require more manipulation, and give closer work for the eyes, i 
Simple first exercises can be ven requiring children to draw lines of various lengths 4 
of an inch; 1 inch and 5 tenths; 2 inches and 3 tenths 
and #0 on. They can then be shown the way to write these measurements: 15; 4; r$; 


TY 
X useful exercise to follow this is provided by giving each child a sheet of paper on which 
the teacher has cyclostyled a series of lines which are to be measured. These measurements 


are to be written by using tbe decimal point to separate the whole inches from the tenths, 
Е е № А t 


4 ?- J 3 Е 


D MENU — ee a iiis B ati e АА f "ids mr 


pc Ону. > 2 
tation ex will have led children to see that every figure has two values: 


. 2. Its value in 
— units, — 
Te] - In the number 237, 2 means 2 hundreds 
eei } T M 3 means 3 tens 
7 means 7 units. 
In the number 3333 3 means 3 thousands 
3 means 3 hundreds 
3 means 3 tens 
à 
3 means 3 units. 


That is, each figure in the number 3333 has a value ten times less than the figure on its 
Y left. If we wished to write lower denominations we could proceed 3333% shor (бог 

` Та order to avoid using such fractions we write the decimal point. 
Plenty of oral work should be given so that children understand that if a figure is moved 
one place to the left, its value becomes 10 times as great; and that if a figure is moved one 
its value is divided by 10; if moved two places to the /e/t its value is 
if moved two places to the right its value is divided by 100,—and 


L 
Y 


make this clear is to draw a thick line down the middle of the blackbo: d 
ts the decimal point; it is the dividing line bet»: 
Li 
„ - ve 
Write on the board 6:5. Let a child read it “| 
aloud. Now write the same figures moving 
their position one place to the left. Have 
this read aloud. Write the figures with 
their positions moved one place to the right, 
Let the children tell the value of cach figure 


in the three lines. 
6 units 5 tenths 
6 tens 5 units 


6 tenths 5 hundredths. 


ы — Many examples of this kind can be given until place value is understood. 
Then give some exercises for children to write їп their books or on slips of paper: 
(7^. 1. Write as decimals т tenth; 4 tenths; 7 tenths; 
Å 124 3 13 hundredths; 27 hundredths; 59 hundredths; 
; 3 hundredths; 7 hundredths; g hundredths. 
2. Write these numbers in a column, putting tenths under tenths, units under units, tens 
under tens, etc. Make the last figure tenths by putting the decimal point in its right 


Place: 3652; 279; 85; 9. n 


ыа lie MEN Le ed Ол "uw = т CES = 


M - 
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3. Write these numbers in a column, Make the last figure hundredths by putting the 
decimal point in its right place: 7963; 587; 64; 3. 

4. How many tenths are in 1:8; +7; 3; 22; 47: 65? 

5. How many hundredths are in 2; r6; 2:5; 225; 5°75? 

6. Multiply each of the following numbers by то: 17; *8; 75; 96; 278; 675; ‘28; 
*59; ‘OL; -07; 723; 82:37. г . P 
7. Multiply each of the following numbers by 100: 6; «5; 78; 89; 526; 774; 

*45; *05; *08; 6-27; $06; 7258. 
8. Divide each of the following numbers.by 10: 650; 75; 6; *5; 22; 18:1, 
9. Divide each of the following numbers by 100: 7600; 9480; 1276; 352; 88; 7. 


Addition and subtraction can first be done by cutting paper strips and using them as ) 


follows: ч 

Each child should have 4 pieces of coloured paper 5 inches square. Take one piece, and 
mark off one side of it in $ inches. Then draw lines dividing the square into ten strips, each 
+ in. wide, Cut the first piece which should consist of 5 strips, the next of two strips, the 
next of two strips, and the last of one strip. With these pieces, * 5, *2, *2, and +1, it is possible 
to show any number of tenths, up to ten tenths, Have a second square cut into pieces in 
the same way and let the children write the values on all the pieces of both squares. Rule 
the remaining squares into strips but do not cut out the strips. 

Give some practice in addition. 


$m. 

By using the strips add: t 3n 
1$ and +7 ra md joy T 
*6 and *3 r6 and r7 - 
"В апа +4 _ r3 and ro 
*9 and *5 r8 and ró 
‘7 and *9 2:5 and *7 
1:5 and ‘6 "8 апд 2'9 | 


The ruler can again be used and more additions can be done by using the edge to draw 
lines and to measure them, 


25in4rgin; gy4in27 in; 48 in. 43:9 in. 


' 

Children soon grasp the fact that addition of decimals is a simple extension of ordinary 
addition, They may then be given examples to work without the aid of a ruler or strips 
of paper. These should show a gradual increase in difficulty. The teacher should make 
the child realise the necessity for the careful setting out of sums. The points must be kept 
under points, tenths under tenths, hundredths hundredths, just as in addition of 


under 
money, pence are written under pence, shillings under shillings, etc, When place value is 


understood and addition can be worked, 
to overcome. The first work should be oral and should be of a simple type. 


1. From 1.take ‘2; *3; °6; 7; *8; °4 
2. What must be added to the following to make 1: ‘25/75; *55; '35; "15; '95? 
3. When +2 of an hour has passed what decimal part remains? 


a 


> 


Take x whole square and *5 of a square; add to it +4 of 
a square, By placing *5 and «4 side by side оп one of the uncut squares, it is clear that” 


P, с acm wet -- M. e * “ p^ 
2 | 
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4. A man spent -6 of his money. What decimal fraction remained? Give easy written 


- examples: 


E 


Б. r9—7; r5—8; 2—r4; 25—16. 
6. y4—r7; 62—53; :65— 38; 145—138. 
7. 76—325) 124—732; 2545—98; 33:03—28. 


_ A little difficulty will perhaps occur in examples such as 7:6—2:45, where there аге hun- 
dredths to be subtracted from tenths. Many teachers at first allow a prop to be used in 
examples of this kind. The child is allowed to make the number of places equal by adding 
‘a nought, thus the sum becomes 7:60—2'45; 2:7—1'37 becomes 2:70—1:37. As a rule 

` this prop can very soon be dispensed with, The child imagines the noughts almost as easily 
as he writes them. When examples of this kind have been mastered the teacher can proceed 
to increase the difficulty of the work to any extent desired. 


Multiplication of Decimals ~ 
Multiplication by an integer seldom presents any difficulty. 
5X3, or 3 times 5 tenths, is 15 tenths or I°5. 
- 25X3, or 3 times 5 tenths, and 3 times 2 is 1:54-6 or 7'5. 
. Many examples of this kind can be worked orally before written work is attempted, The 
first written work must be easy: : i 


Lr8 x7, 8, 9. 
2. 3:9 X6, 9, IL 
3. 345X 5, 7, 12. 
4. 7°85x8, 11, 12—and so on. 


The teacher has a choice of methods for teaching multiplication of decimals by decimals. 


I. The traditional method, which is still recommended by several modern writers on arith- 


metic, is “multiply as in simple multiplication and mark off in the product as many decimal 
places as there are in the multiplier and multiplicand together." If this method is to be 
taught some preliminary blackboard work should be done. 


А. "9х7 
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then be 
places should be ín the answers to the following: 
J*'II2X2:7; 267Х°09; *0082x7; 686x272? 

о tady it is easy for the child КЕ ЫЫ рад 


E ^| X 600 = 500 X 6 == 3000. Similarly 15 
| аз been multiplied by roo, and the multiplicand 1 


for the multiplier 62 has been divided by 10, and the 


multiplied by to. 
іп each of these last two examples the multiplier has been changed 
Fm —namely one in which the point follows the left-hand figure, 


Tr...“ P 
2 У 


+52 in standard form $:2, and divided 
with the decimal points one below 
T responding 


T24 


| JU LI 
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II. 10:08--16 
ү. 


4) 2°52 


*63 


ш. 5:51—I9 
:29, 
19)5°51 
38 
тўї 
тўї 


With multiplication and division it is very helpful to use a zero for the units digit where 
necessary in the case of the multiplier or quotient, і.е. 0-473 instead of merely +473. The 
Scottish Education Department recommends the general use of the units digit o for all decimal 
fractions lying between o and r. 

Division of decimals by decimals is harder to teach, though there are several methods in 

common use which give mechanical accuracy. 
I. Onemethod is that of making the divisor a whole number, and then adjusting the dividend. 
The method is based on the fact that if the numerator and denominator of a fraction are 
each multiplied by the same number the value of the fraction is unaltered. Applied to 
division this means that if the divisor and dividend are each multiplied by the same number 
the value of the quotient is unaltered: 


5:185 5185x100 518:5 


34 °34 X100 34 


When the divisor has been replaced by a whole number, and the dividend multiplied by 
the appropriate number, division proceeds in the ordinary way: 


15:25 


34)518:5 
34 


178 

170 
85 
68 
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This method has the advantage of being easy to teach, and easy to explain. 5:185——'34 
is really 518 hundredths -5, divided by 34 hundredths. The decimal point is placed in the 
quotient without any difficulty, for it comes over the decimal point in the dividend. The 
disadvantage is that division by integers takes the place of decimal division, and the true 
remainder is not obtained at any stage in the sum. In an example such as follows children 
will have great difficulty in giving the true remainder: 


How many coins each weighing *56 oz. can be made from 23 Ib. of metal, and what weight 
is left? Y 
2} lb.—40 oz. 40++56=4000+56 
71 


56)4000 
392 

80 

56 


24 71 coins. 


The remainder appears as 24, and the child is confused as to the actual value of this number, 
It is really 24 hundredths, that is *24 02. i 
Of course this diffculty can be overcome by careful explanation on the part of the teacher, 


IL An older method of teaching division of decimals by decimals is that of equation of 
places, In the example 15:225--2:9, we have three places in the dividend, and one in the 
divisor. Therefore we put three in each, thus making the number of places equal; then 
work the sum with whole numbers, When all the figures in the dividend have been used 
the decimal point is placed in the quotient: 


15:225--2:9 
15:225--2.900 
15225-2900 
525 


2900)15225 
14500 
7250 
5800 
14500 
14500 


This is a simple method and quite easy to teach. There is no difficulty about the position 
of the decimal point in the quotient. It has the same disadvantage with regard to the 
remainder as the method shown above, Also it frequently entails the use of unnecessary 
ciphers, and tlfis increases the amount to be written. 
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III. The “standard method” of division is akin to the “standard method" of multiplica- 
tion. Before beginning the division the divisor must be expressed in standard form, that 
is with one units digit, and the dividend altered appropriately: 


18'45--'018 becomes 1845-1 8. 


This again depends upon the application of the fundamental rule of fractions, —the value 
` of a fraction is not altered if both numerator and denominator are multiplied by the same 
number or divided by the same number. 


1*0105--:43 —10*105--4:3. 
Care must be taken to place the first figure of the quotiefit correctly. This is best done 
by making a trial division. 4:3 is only a little more than 4, and т0--4 gives the first approxi- 
mation of the quotient as 2. 4:3 should be multiplied by 2 and the product placed under 


the dividend. The 2 should be written in the quotient over the dividend, the division then 
proceeding in the ordinary way. 


A. 2:35 


4:3)10'105 
86 


150 
129 


215 
215 


B. *638--29 =:0638+2'9. 


A rough trial, «06-3 (2:9 is almost 3), gives -02 as the first approximation of the quotient. 
These figures should be placed and the sum then worked in the ordinary way. 


*022 
2*9):0638 
58 


58 


In teaching this method it is usual to begin with division by unit integers. 
Find the following results: 


13:2--6; 67247; 42-4; 10:08—8; 
5r6-—8; 405—5; ':984—3. 


The next step is to give division by divisors having one decimal place, a rough estimate 
of the quotient always being made before working: 


» 


546221; 416:8—-r6; 308:7 +2:8. 
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Practice should then be given in expressing all divisors in standard form, and in altering 
the dividends accordingly. Many teachers assert that this method is simple and easily 
taught. It makes the division almost like division by a units digit, and so avoids any diffi- 
culty in placing the decimal point. It leads to a very simple contracted method, Beginners, 
however, as a rule find it more difficult, The Handbook of Suggestions contains a warning 
that when this method is used, or any other which requires the divisor and dividend to be 
transformed before working, the value of the new units in the dividend must be clearly 
understood if the value of the “remainder” is to be estimated truly. 


IV. A method which is reasonable, easy to teach, and requiring no preliminary moving of 
the decimal point is given below. 

It depends upon the fact that so long as “ thousandths" are divided into quantities not 
less than "thousandths" there will be whole numbers in the quotient; so long as “hundredths” 
are divided into quantities not less than “hundredths” there will be whole numbers in the 
quotient, and so on. 


5185434. 4 


Тһеге аге “hundredths” in the divisor so in the quotient there will be whole numbers, 
until the “hundredths” are used in the dividend. Before beginning to divide we can place 
the decimal point in the quotient, 


(a) 5185234 ="34)5°185 


*047)176:500 


(b — 176:5 3047 


(c) 12:8977-7:6 = 7°6)12:897 


(d) 16:7234 129 — 129)16:723 


Once the decimal point is placed, division proceeds in the ordinary way. The advantages 
of this method are obvious. No transforming of divisor or dividend is necessary. It is a 
logical method, and the true value of the remainder can be seen at any stage. The concrete 
example in method I. which required the actual remainder to be found, can be worked 


immediately by this method. 


How many coins each weighing -56 oz. can be made from 2} Ib. metal, and what weight 
is left? 
24 lb.=40 oz. 40-56 
7r 


* 56)40*00 
39:2 

+80 

+56 


+24 Answer: 7I coins; +24 oz. left. 
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The Handbook of Suggestions has the following note on the connection between decimal 
and vulgar fractions: 

“While the scholar should be able with facility to transform a decimal into a vulgar frac- 
tion and vice versa, and should be thoroughly familiar with the equivalence of such quantities 
as #, -75, and 75 per cent., it is important that he should be trained to think of quantities 
involving decimals without necessarily converting them into vulgar fractions.” 

In the oral work which is done in preparation for decimals the connection between certain 
simple vulgar fractions and decimals should be learned. By cutting strips of paper such 
as were used in first learning addition of decimals, or by drawing on squared paper, such 
facts as -5=},=—} may be demonstrated. 

It is a good plan to let children make for themselves, and learn by heart, a table of equiva- 
lents. If this is done, much labour will be saved in later stages, and there will be speedier 


mental working. 


ł=5 1—:125 i2 
1—25 1375 $—4 
4=75 $—:625 $6 

1-875 1-8 


The rule for converting a vulgar fraction into a decimal fraction should be known. 
To express 3 as a decimal is the same problem as to find the quotient 3-16 as a decimal. 


+1875, 


Once this rule and the table of equivalents are known, there is no difficulty in doing 
decimalisation of money of a simple type. Some teachers advise that this should be taught 
at an early stage, and that long multiplication and division of money should not be taught 
until decimalisation of money is familiar, and that then they should be worked by that 
method. -As we have not yet a decimal system of coinage in Great Britain most teachers 
will not want to follow this course, 

Decimalisation of money is often useful in shortening the work in “finding the cost” sums, 
For the convenience of those who wish to do this work with children of eleven, the usual 


method is given below: 
28.= of {т={ст. 
Is.=4 of 2s.—3 of /-т={°05. 
6d.=4 of 1s.=} of /-о5={°025. 
1d. =/-оотд. » 
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Tt is usual to write 1d. as f-oor, but as it is actually f-oorg, a correction must be made 
when expressing a sum of money in pounds to 3 decimal places. In decimalising amounts 
up to 6d. we shall be reasonably correct if we reckon 44. as f-oor, but add another f-oor 
when there are more than 11 farthings. 

Although the rule for farthings is given here, it is not intended that it should be taught 
untilalaterstage. It is quite sufficient at first if children are able to decimalise even numbers 
of shillings, then odd numbers of shillings, then shillings and sixpences. Both money and 
other quantities can be decimalised by reduction methods if desired, 


Express 18s. 3d. as a decimal of ќт. 


18s. 3d. 18:25 290)r825 
20s. @ "9125 


Express 7 fur. 5 chn. as a decimal of І mile. 


7 fur. 5 chn. 75 8)7:5 
mac *0375 


AREA 


“Calculations as to lengths, areas and volumes have to be undertaken in every walk of 
life, and they also have bearing on the economy of the home. . . . The teaching of the rules 
and formule of mensuration ought to be founded on the children's practical work and on 
drawings and measurements made by them." Handbook of Suggestions. 

Children must get a practical knowledge of the square inch and the square foot for them- 
selves before any formal work is attempted. Each child may be allowed to cut out a square 
inch in stiff paper or cardboard, and then use this to discover how many square inches are 
in various small squares and rectangles which he has drawn on squared paper or in his 
practical arithmetic book (an exercise book ruled in squares). Suitable figures to draw for 
this measuring are squares of 2 in., 3 in, and 4 in.; rectangles 3 in. long by 2 in. broad, 
4 in. long by 2 in. broad, 5 in. long by 2 in, broad, 4 in. long by 3 in. broad, etc. 

When the square inch is familiar the square foot must be investigated. Pieces exactly 
one foot square may be cut from large sheets of drawing paper, or from sheets of brown 
paper. One of these may be given to each child. With a ruler he marks off along the sides 
the separate inches. When this is done, lines are drawn across marking the square inches. 
Then by counting each scholar may discover that there are 144 sq. in, in 1 sq. ft. 

Instead of giving each child a one-foot square of paper, the teacher may prefer to use 
a blackboard ruled in square inches and draw a square foot on it. The children discover 
from the diagram the number of square inches in a square foot. i 

Probably, while doing the first exercises with square inches, many children will find for | 
themselves how to tell the number of square inches in a square or a rectangle without counting 
the. number, 

Now an exercise may be given which will make this method clearer. 
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_ Draw on the blackboard two rectangles, A, 9 in. by 6 in., and B, 8 in. by 7 in, Tell the 
children that they have to find which is the larger, A or B. 
It is not easy to tell without actual measurement, for A is longer than B, and B is wider 
„than A. Mark off the sides of each in inches, and draw lines across, cutting up the rectangles 
into square inches. 


In A there are 9 squares in a row, and there are 6 rows. Therefore there are 9x6, or 
54 square inches. 

In B there are 8 squares in a row, and there are 7 rows. Therefore there are 8X7, or 56 
square inches. 

The area of A is 54 sq. in.; the area of B is 56 sq. іп. B is therefore the greater. 

This exercise could quite well be done by giving each child paper and letting him cut 
out the rectangles and mark them off into square inches. Then the following questions should 


be asked: 


1, In A how many rows of squares are there? 
$. How many squares are in each row? 

8. How many squares are there altogether? 

4. How did you get the last answer? 


And so on with B. 


The method of finding the number of square units in the area—multiplying the number 
of units in the length by the number of units in the breadth—is thus clearly shown. Further 
easy exercises may now be given. 

The children should become familiar with the square foot in its various forms. They 
should realise that these oblongs—3 ft. by 4 in.; 4 ft. by 3 in.; 6 ft. by 2 in.; 2 ft. by 6 in.; 
18 in. by 8 іп.; 16 in. by 9 in.—each has an area of т sq. ft. On the squared blackboard 
the teacher should then draw rectangles of area $ sq. ft. and { sq. ft., and the children should 
learn how many square inches each contains. Many simple but interesting examples can 
now be worked, Various objects in the classroom and school can be measured and their 
areas discovered. 


1. What is the area of 1 pane of glass in the window. There are 4 panes in each ‘section 
of the window. What is the area of glass in a section? There are 9 sections in each 
window, What is the area of glass in a window? There are 3 windows in the room. 
What is the total area of glass in the 3 windows? 2 


-—HáÁ— 
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9. Measure the length and breadth of the teacher's table. What is its area? 

3. Measure the length and breadth of ах desk, What is its area? How much greater is 
the area of the teacher's table? 

4, Measure the height and breadth of the door. What is its area? 

5. Measure the length and breadth of the school notice board. Find its area. How many 
bills each x ft. long and 3 ft. wide could be pinned on it? 

6. Measure the length and breadth of т wooden block in the floor. Calculate the area 
covered by 6 blocks, 12 blocks, 20 blocks. 


When the square inch and square foot are thoroughly familiar the square yard must be 
examined. A yard square of cardboard is rather unwieldy for class use, but it is useful 
to have a square yard cut out in brown paper. Have lines drawn upon it dividing it into 
square feet, and have it pinned up on the classroom wall The blackboard, the wall, or 
floor space in front of the class can be used for drawing a yard square. Children very easily 
perceive and memorise the fact that 9 sq. ft.—1 sq. yd. 

Finding the area of the classroom itself is a convenient exercise in the use of square yards. 
As a rule tape measures can easily be obtained in school, and these may be used to measure 
the length and breadth of the room. Should the room not be an exact number of yards in 
length and breadth, then, as it is a first exercise, rule off on the floor with a piece of chalk 
the extra part, and find the area without that part. Later, when the children are used to 
working multiplication of fractions, the exact area may be found. Also the area can usually 
be found in square feet, and this number reduced to square yards, 

Here, however, we come to one of the “knotty points in the teaching of areas, Teachers 
of older children frequently complain that far too much time has to be taken to get children 
out of the habits they have formed when young, of working areas by long multiplication 
and division, They assert that only the simplest areas should be attempted until multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions can be worked readily. One modern textbook tackles the 
difficulty by giving numerous examples of this type to be worked before area is attempted. 


24 X 30X16 36X27X25  105X15X20 


144X9 9X12XI5 75X25X35 


When children are familiar with multiplying and dividing in this way, the finding of areas, 
and thé working of other sums involving areas can be done in the shortest way. 


' Drawing to Scale 

It is necessary that children should be able to draw plans and diagrams correctly to scale, 
Simple scale drawing can be done in the junior classes in connection with handwork and the 
making of models. Later, it is very useful in the drawing of plans and diagrams in connection 
with area, At first, all that is needed isa ruler. Later, it is necessary for each child to have 
a set square and a compass, This work may be started by setting exercises in straight 


lines: 


1, If x in. represents 1 mile, draw lines to represent 3 ml; 5 ml; 4} ml; 6} ml. 
2. If $ in. represents 1 mile, draw lines to represent 2 ml; 3 ml; 5 ml; 2] ml. 
3. If } in. represents 1 foot, draw lines to represent 4 ft.; 7 ft.; 4} ft.; 84 ft. 

4. If 1 in. représents I yard, draw lines to represent 4 yd.; 6 yd.; 7 yd.; 9 yd. 
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Have lines of various lengths cyclostyled on sheets of paper. See that each line is lettered 
or numbered. Give each child a sheet. Then set exercises such as the following: 


1. What lengths do lines A, B and C represent, if 1 inch represents a mile? 

9. What lengths do lines A, B and C represent, if } inch represents a mile? 

8. What lengths do lines D, Е, F represent, if 3 inch represents a yard? 

4. What lengths do lines D, E, F represent, if } inch represents a foot? 

5. What lengths do lines С, Н, I, represent, if 4 inch represents a yard? 

6. How much longer is length represented by C, than that represented by D; G, than А; 
E than I, if ğ in. represents I foot? 


T 


_ Other and more interesting examples can be done if squared paper is used. This allows 
squares and rectangles to be drawn correctly without the use of set squares. 


1. John started from A and walked 3 miles north. He turned and walked 4 
B. Let x inch represent a mile, and draw a diagram showing his walk. With your ruler 
find how far A is from B in a straight line. 


` 

2. Measure the length and breadth of your classroom. Choose a suitable scale, and draw 
a plan of it. When you have drawn a plan of the floor, measure various objects in the 
room, (door, fireplace, radiators, cupboard, table, etc.), and put them in your plan in 
their correct places. 


Factors and Multiples 


Extract from the Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary School, 1931. 


“Tf these types (fractions with denominators that are unlikely to be met with in life and 
complicated examples) are omitted there is no necessity to include ‘greatest common measure’ 
and ‘least common multiple’ in the primary school course, and we consider that they should 
be omitted.” Ы 

Experienced teachers who know that it is possible for children to obtain a good working 
knowledge of simple fractions, without any reference to factors and multiples, will agree with 
the opinion expressed above, This work on factors and multiples is therefore included, not 
for general use, but solely for the use of those teachers who are giving lessons in arithmetic 
for special purposes. Ц 

It is usual to begin by explaining the terms even numbers, odd numbers, prime numbers, 
factors and multiples, and to give easy exercises on these. 


1. Write (a) all the even numbers less than 20. 
(b) all the even numbers between 20 and 4o. 


9. From the following numbers write those which are even: 14, 23, 48, 119, 26, 213. 

3. т0=2Х5. то іѕа multiple of 2, and a multiple of 5. 2 and 5 are factors of то. Write 
two other numbers which are multiples of 2, and two which are multiples of 5. 

4, Write two factors of each of these numbers: 9; 15; 16; 22; 25; 42. 

5. A prime number has no factor but itself and I, e.g. 2, 3, 7, II, 13." 
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6. Draw a large square with all the numbers from т to тоо, like this: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 то 
II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
2ї 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 | 29 30 
зт | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 49 
41 | 42 | 34 La | a | ao | a7 | 48 | 49 | 50 
st | 52 | 53 | 54 | 53 | 56 |57 | % | 59 | 6o 
ELTE ccs NA cee | 69 | 70 
eS 072200073 [nmm 77. | 78 | 79 | 80 
8r 82 “з | 84 | 8 | 86 | 8 | % || go 
9r | 92 | 93 lw 96 | 97 | 98 | 99 |100 
E 


7. Cross out all the multiples of 2, but not 2 itself. 
8. Cross out all the multiples of 3, but not 3 itself. 
9. Cross out all the multiples of 5, but not 5 itself. 
10. Cross out all the multiples of 7, but not 7 itself. 

Now the numbers which are left are prime numbers. Look carefully at each line and 

write them down. 
11. Give the prime factors of each of the following: 14; 26; 30; 35; 40; 48. 


365 


Some explanation should be given of the meaning of Factor, Multiple, Common Factor, 
Common Multiple, H.C.F., and L.C.M., although definitions are not required. 


The statement 15=3%5 infers any one of the following statements: 


(а) 15 is the product of 3 and 5. 
(b) 15 is a multiple of 3; and also a multiple of 5. 
(c) 3 is a factor of 15; 5 is also a factor of 15. 


Exercises in finding multiples of given numbers and factors of given numbers then follow: 


4 has the following multiples: 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, etc. 
6 has the following multiples: 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, etc. 


Explain the word “common,” as “belonging to more than опе,'—аз in Acts iv, v. 32.— 
the usual meaning in mathematics. 
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4 and 6 have the common multiples 12, 24, 36, 48, etc. 

Of these the smallest is the most important and is called the Least Common Multiple, or 
L.C.M. 

In the same way, 36 has the following factors: 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, 18. 

бо has the factors 2, 3, 4, 5, б, IO, I2, I5, 20, 30. 

36 and 60 have thus the common factors 2, 3, 4, 6, 12. 

Of these the largest, 12, is the most important. It is called the Highest Common Factor, 
or H.C.F. 


1. Find the prime factors and then give those which are common to both numbers of the 
following pairs: (a) 18, 27; (b) 24, 28; (c) 48, 56; (4) 36, бо. 

9. Find the prime factors and give the Highest Common Factor of each pair: (a) 12, 16; 
(b) 36, 42; (c) 35, 45; (@ 63, 54. 

3. Find the Highest Common Factor in each of the following sets of numbers: (а) 12, 21, 27; 
(b) 16, 28, 32; (c) 25, 35, 40; (d) 27, 45, 63. 


At this stage many useful exercises can be set from a table which children can make 
for themselves. 


II 22 33 44 55 66 77 88 99 | 110 | 12x | 132 


12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 | 108 |120 | 132 | 144 


Table for Exercises on Factors 


4. Give any two factors of each number in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th line (both vertically 
and horizontally) of the table. Find the square of each numbere 
Б. Write all the numbers of which 5 is a factor. 
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6. Write all the numbers in line 5 and line 8 which have 3 for a factor. 

7. Write the prime factors of every number in line 9, Then give exercises in multiples. 

8. Find all common multiples of 2 and 3 in the 2nd line of the number square. 

9. Write all the multiples common to 3 and 4 which are less than 100. 

10. Write all the multiples common to 4 and 5 which are less than 120. 

11. Find two common multiples of each of the following pairs: (а) 3, 5; (b) 4, 7; (с) 3, 8; 
(d) 5, тт. 

12. Find the least common multiple of (a) 6, 9; (b) 5, 7; (c) 9, 10; (d) 8, 12. 

13. What is the least common multiple of (a) 2, 3, 4; (0) 3, 4, 5; (0) 5, 7, 10; (d) 6, 8, 9? 

14. What is the least common multiple of (а) 2, 3, 4, 5; (b) 2, 4, 6, 8; (0) 3, б, 9, 12; (4) 3, 
5, 10, 12? { 


То help children to split up numbers into prime factors rapidly, show a few simple tests 
of divisibility: 

(a) Divisibility by 2. If 2 is a factor of a number, the units digit is even. 

(b) Divisibility by 4. If 4 is a factor of a number, the number formed by the last two 
digits is divisible by 4. 

(c) Divisibility by 5 and то is well known. 

(d) Divisibility by 3 and 9. If 3 or 9 is a factor of a number the sum of its digits is divisible 
by 3 or 9. И 


Much of this knowledge will be acquired incidentally by the brighter children, and they 
should be encouraged to find extensions of these tests,—e.g. if a number is divisible by 2 
and 3, it is also divisible by 6. 

The explanation of these rules of divisibility is better left until the children are more 
advanced. Practice will soon enable them to recognise at sight simple multiples of 13, 17, 
19, etc. 


PROPORTION 


In the Report on the Primary School, under the heading of Problems, the following reference 
is made to the teaching of Proportion. 

“They will include questions of the type usually grouped in the textbooks under the name 
of ‘rule of three’ which can be worked by the method of unity or a fractional method. bs 
The formal teaching of ratio and proportion should be left to the later stage of education,” 

In this section are grouped problems concerning prices and quantities, distance and time, 
men and work, where one quantity varies either directly or inversely with another. The 
method of unity is popular probably because it can be taught easily, and is capable of simple 


explanation. 
In the section dealing with division of money mental examples of this type were given. 


1. 4 oranges cost 8d. What was the cost of one? 

9. 5 books cost 11s. 3d. What was the cost of one? | | 
Examples of this type really form the first approach to the method of unity. Children 
can then be allowed to experiment for themselves with the following type: 

8. 7 balls cost 8s. gd. What was the cost of 3 balls? 
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4. 8 hens cost £1 10s. What was the cost of 5 hens? 
They will probably discover the unitary method for themselves, and may then be shown 
the usual way of setting out such examples. 


Example: 12 bottles of lemonade cost 18s. What was the cost of 7 bottles? 
Since 12 bottles cost 18s. 
*. I bottle costs E, 6d. 
12 
7. 7 bottles cost Is. 6d. X 7— 10s. 6d. 


The middle step, reduction to the unit, can be omitted sc soon as children are familiar 
with the method. The division and multiplication can be worked in the last line. 


Example: 5 acres of land cost £240. At the same rate what should be paid 
for 16 acres? 


5 acres cost £240 


Be 


2. I acre costs 


Cost of 16 acres— 2 x16 


1 Eds x 16 
=£768 


One defect of this method is that it is cumbersome, and a second is that it leads to the 
making of unintelligent statements; e.g. £25 7s. 6d. was paid in wages to 7 men. At the 
same rate how many men could be paid wages from {54 7s. 6d.? 


£25 7s. 6d. was paid to 7 men 


`. ХІ was paid to imn men, 


—which is absurd in the sense that it deals with a fraction of a man. 
The method of unity can be made to lead to the fractional method, which is becoming 
more and more popular in schools, because it is logical and terse. Examples such as the 


following may be given: 


1. 8 frames cost £1 16s. What was the cost of 4 frames? 

2. 9 Ib. of tea cost 15s. What was the cost of 27 Ib. of tea? 
Here children will discover that it is not necessary to reduce to the unit at all, because 
of the relationship (ratio) between (in No. 1) 8 frames and 4 frames, and (in No. 2) between 
9 1. and 27 lb. 
The difficulty in this method comes when the idea has to be extended to numbers that 
are not simple multiples or submultiples. If carefully graded examples?are given this 

. difficulty can be overcome. ! 


———— Éá——M— 7 e 
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8. 5 tops cost 1s. 54d. Find the cost of (a) 15 tops (b) 17 tops. r5 tops will cost 3 times 
as much as 5 tops because 5 is contained in 15 three times—ris. 54d.x3=4s. 44d. 


The cost of 17 tops contains the cost of 5 tops as many times as 17 contains 5, 


іе, 17 times. 
5 


Cost of 17 tops=Is. sx T 
=4s. 114d. 
4. 28 knives cost fr 3s. 4d. What was the cost of (а) 7 knives? (b) xr knives? 


7 knives will cost } of {I 3s. 4d. because 7 is } of 28. 
7 knives cost } of {I 3s. 4d. 
Е ie. 5s. rod. ù 
II knives will cost the fraction of £1 3s. 4d. that Іт is of 28—i.e. 5 


Cost of 1r knives of £1 3s. 4d. 


The following has been found a successful way of teaching children to reason out these 
examples. They should be taught to ask themselves three questions as they work a sum, 


Ist question.—What is my answer to be, money or time or men or weight, etc.? Having 
answered this question, they should then write down at the end of a line in their exercise 
books the figures expressing the money or time or men or weight, etc. given in the 
example. 


Example: 600 bunches of reeds weigh 2 tons ro cwt. Find the weight of 
2100 bunches. 


Ask the first question. 

The answer is to be weight. 

Write down 2 tons то cwt. (23 tons) at the end of the line—2} tons. 
Complete the statement concerning 2j tons. 

600 bunches weigh 2j tons. 

Then comes the second piece of reasoning. 


2nd question.—Is my answer to be more or less? 
The answer is to be more. 
3rd question.—What fraction of the given weight is the answer to be? 


100 
The answer is to be [A of 24 tons. 


BB—VOL, 5 


E. 
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Children should notice that the fraction is made by comparing the two numbers of “bunches”. 
The statement will now read: 


боо bunches weigh 23 tons. 
2100 


b : 
2100 bunches weigh S 


of 21 tons. 


=8{ tons. 


Although the word ratio is not mentioned in this method, it is clear that the f 
which is made from the two numbers 2100 and боо is the ratio of 2100 to боо ех} 
a fraction, 3 

Two further examples are given: 


1. If 2000 oranges cost £6 5s. what should be paid for 240 oranges? 
When the three questions have been asked we obtain the following answers: 
First—The answer is to be money. 
Second.—The answer is to be less than £6 5s. 


Third.—The answer is to be “4° of £6 5s., or £6 5s.x 249. 
2000 2000 
3 
25., 249 (3. 
4 аво 5 155. 


9. If a train travels 44 miles in 55 minutes how long will it take to go 80 miles? 
Firsi.—The answer is to be time. 
Second.—The answer is to be more than 55 minutes. 


Third.—The answer is to be of 55 minutes. 


3200055 А 
ie. 8855 minutes 

44 

4 


or тоо minutes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION PAPERS 


mission of various educational authorities, It has been possible to include only a 


"Tx: following examination papers in arithmetic have been reprinted by kind per- 


few of the many papers placed at our disposal, but those selected contain typical 


examples of the work expected from children of eleven years of age. 


1. 


BUCES COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


(Entrance Scholarships Examination.) 


PART I. 
Find the value of 690x 57-38. 


2. Multiply £59 18s. 934. by 75. 


8, 
4, 
5. 


«Q3 е 


A piece of calico is 4 yds. 2 ft. 7 іп. long. Another piece is $ of the length of the first 
piece. What is the total length, in yards, of the two pieces? 

The cost of 6:75 tons of coal is 15 guineas. How much are 12 cwts. of this coal worth? 
Make out a bill for;— 


3 Ib. of lard at 84d. per 1Ь.; 21b. of cheese at xs. 3d. per Ib.; $ Ib. of bacon 
at 1s. 7d, per 1Ь.; ro oz. of suet at Is. per lb.; 20 eggs at 25. 3d. per doz. 


PART II. 


„ A van contains 168 parcels, each weighing 2:85 Ib. Find, in cwts. and a decimal of a 


cwt., the weight of all the parcels. 


. What is the value, at 64d. per quart, of the milk obtained from 12 cows in 26 weeks, 


reckoning that each cow gives 3 gallons of milk per day? 


. A piece of cloth is 15:25 yd. long. From it are cut 6 pieces each 2:375 ft. long. How 


many pieces each 0:5 yard long can be obtained from the remainder? 


. The product of three numbers is 29. Опе of them is 22; another is 3}. Find the 


third number. 


. Find, in the shortest way you know, how much more 56 books at 3s. 6d. each will cost 


than 57 books at 3s. 4d. each. 

An oblong floor 17 ft. 6 in. long and 13 ft. 6 in. wide is made by means of boards that 
are 5 inches wide, What length, in yards, of boarding will be required? 

A greengrocer sold $ of his cauliflowers at 6d. each, For the rest, at 8d. each, he received 
£! 12s. How much did he receive for all the cauliflowers? 


. A room is 17 ft. 9 in. long, 15 ft. 6 in. wide, and ro ft. high. How much will it cost, 


at 2s. gd. per square yard, to colour both long walls and one short wall? 
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Mental Arithmetic 


1. 7295 +684 +378 4-96 +2567. | 7. Divide $+} by б. 
9. £32 12s. 31d.—f15 16s. 74d. 8. If $ of my money is 7s. 6d., how much 
3. Express 57 ounces in pounds and ounces. is 7, of it? 
4, How many hats at 6s. 8d. each are worth | 9. Value in yards of 0*4 mile. 

£57 135. 4d? 10. What decimal fraction of a square yard 
5. Cost of 43 articles at 3s. 6d. per doz, | is the area of an oblong r2 ft. by 
6. How many times is jy contained in | 45 ft.? 

8:4? | 


CHESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


(County Free Places Examination.) 


A. 


1. From /тоо take 13 times £6 175. 84d. 

9. Find the cost of 117 tons at £2 5s. 6d. per ton. 

3. Three-fifths of a sum of money is £21 12s. What is the sum of money? 
4, From £4175 take £2 135. 6d., and give your answer in decimal form. 


B. 


1. A woman bought 43 Ib. of bacon at 1s. той, per Ib., and some cheese at 15. 8d. per Ib. 
Tf the cheese cost rid. more than the bacon, what weight of cheese did she buy? 

9. A motorist found that he could travel 24 miles on a gallon of petrol costing 1s. 6d, What 
would be the cost of a journey of 500 miles at this rate? 

3. A candle which is 7:5 inches long burns at the rate of 1-2 inches per hour. If it is lit 
at 6 p.m., at what time will it be all burnt? 

4. The figure represents a garden consisting of a lawn surrounded on three sides by а path 
everywhere 6 feet wide. Find— 


(i) the area of the lawn; 
(ii) the total area of the path. 


30 yds 
LLL P 


2 
@ 


22 
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Mental Arithmetic 


Add together 239, 27, and 109. 


2. From ќт take 14s. 74d. 


. Give the cost of 3 dozen things at 34d. 


each. 


. Give the difference between 1,000 yards 


and half a mile. 


. How many hours and minutes are there 


from 11.30 a.m. to 2.15 p.m.? 

A motorist travelled 60 miles in 13 hours. 
How many miles was this per hour? 

If eggs were 15 for 2s., what would 5 
cost? 


8. In тозо а boy was т2, In what year was 
he born? 
9. If a map scale was т in. to roo miles, what 


н 


2. 


3. 


distance was represented by 2} inches? 


. The difference between $ and } of a sum 


of money was 1s. 6d. What was the sum? 
Divide 2s. between 2 girls so that one has 
twice as much as the other. 

How many shillings are there in £2:25? 


18. What is the distance round a room 
12 ft. long and ro ft. 6 in. wide? 

14. When boys in a line were counted the 
middle boy in the line was No. r3. 
How many boys were there? 

15. How many squares of half-inch side can 
be drawn on a piece of paper 4 inches 
long and 3 inches wide? 

16. From ro yards of cloth, 6 pieces each of 
r25 yards are cut. What length is 
left? 

17. How many packets of tea, # Ib. each, 
can be made from 6 1Ь.? 

18. In an arithmetic exercise a boy worked 
Nos. r, 3, 5, and so on, How many 
did he work out of 21 sums? 

19. The distance round a square is т ft. 
8 in. What is the area of the square? 

20. If 3 pennies weigh т ounce, what is 
the value of 1 lb. weight of pennies? 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(Qualifying Examination—A.) 


. Copy down and add— 
if. 8: ЩЧ; 

357 18 5% 

1086 15 то} 

978 10 094 

29 6 8} 

796 17 II$ 


Find the total cost of— 


154 lbs. at 6d. per lb. 

17 lbs. at 54d. per Ib. 

14} lbs. at 3d. рег Ib. 

61 lbs. at xs. 6d. per lb. 
Find the value of— 


246 of 8-5. 
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4. Multiply 1-995 by $:7 and divide the result by +35. 

5. How many j-lb. packets of tea can I fill out of 4'375 cwts.? " 
6. A man bought 6 dozen articles at 81d. each, but only managed to sell 5o of them at 
11{4, each. Did he gain or lose; and how much did he gain or lose? n 
7. 1 16 gallons cost £3 ras, what will 120 pints cost? t5 

8. A man works 7 hours 3o mins. on Monday, 
9 hours 15 mins. on Tuesday, 
8 hours 40 mins, оп Wednesday. 


Find how many minutes are left out of the whole weck. 


(Qualifying Examination—B.) 
1. Copy down and add— 
{sa 
471 22 6} y е 
ns; 18 31 
то 
7 


896 ai 
ga 14 7 


35 


_ &. Find the total cost of— 
а 17] Ibs. at 6d. per Ib. 


15 Ibs, at 544. per Ib. 
16} Ibs, at 3d, per Ib, 
4} Ibs, at 15, 6d. per Ib, 


3, Find the value of— 
b of 0-4. 


7. If 16 gallons cost £3 12s., what will т 

8. A man works 8 hours 50 minutes on Monday, 
7 hours 45 minutes on Tuesday. 
9 hours 30 minutes on Wednesday, 


Find how many minutes are left out of the whole week, 


(Additional Questions for Bursary Applicants.) 

9. A newsboy is charged gd. per dozen for newspapers; but is given 13 to the doren, If 
` he buys six dozen, and sells them all at a penny each, what profit does he make? 

10. A motor cyclist set out at 8 a.m. on a journey of 260 miles. He travelled at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour until 12 йооп when he stopped and had lunch. He set off again 
at 1 p.m., and had travelled 50 miles more at his former speed, when he had a puncture. 
He was delayed for $0 minutes. At how many miles per hour must he travel to reach 
his destination at 7.30 p.m. ? 
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w 
Mental Arithmetic 
(Qualifying Exarnination—A.) 


1. Add together 9/6}, 4/72. and xo/rj, | 8, If you can buy 3 articles for 1/« how 


2, How many ewta, in— — = many can you buy for 3/8? 
Å of т ton 4 cwts.? ee perm 
3, ‘375+05 you spilt $ pint of it, what was 
4. 444+ the value of the milk you lost? 
5. Write as one decimal fraction— cM edi gam dre 
you have ten minutes off for play, 


A+ rhe 1 
6. How many inches in *75 of a yard 4-25 how many minutes do you work M 
of a foot? ` you dismiss at 12 noon? . 


7. How many half-pints in 3 gallons? .* 
$ Е 


(Qualifying Examination—B.) 
1. Add together 8/74, 5/94, and 10/8]. 8. If yow can buy 3 articles for 1/, how 
2. How many ewts, in— many can buy for 3/4? 
# of 1 ton 2 см? ^ 9. 1 you a gallon of milk for 6/- and 
8. 2754-05 раче Ves de dab 
ТҮҮ of the milk you lost? 
6, Write as one decimal fraction— 10, If school work begins at 9 am. 


hide ; 
6. How many inches in *25 of a yard 4-75 how many minutes do you work if you 
of а foot? n dismiss at ra noon? 


7. How many half-pints in 2 gallons? | 


ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTER 
(County Junior (Free Place) Scholarships Examination.) 


1. Find the one-seventy-fifth (2/7508) of (276 18, 10jd. 
$, (а) Find the difference between afi aod 11724. 
(0) Sum 2}—32-+ah. 
3, A cistern is +74 full, and after $6 gallons are taken out the cistern is +46 fall, How 
ی‎ ds d V ds pe өы 
4. Aman a nt 
ít 10. Ód. mora than Не ua how SP eect vin) 
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7. The diagram given here represents the flagstones of a pavement which is 9 feet wide, 
and the diagram helps you to find the length and the width of a flagstone, as all the 


‘flagstones are of the same size. 


Find (a) the area of one flagstone in square feet; 
(b) how many stones will be required to make such a pavement 21 feet long (and 


9 feet wide). 


1, 241 articles at 2d, each. 

2. Express 14s. 6d. as the fraction of £r. 

3. What is the difference between 4 and } of 
£1? 

. 4, Give the sum of the odd numbers between 
о and 12. : 

5. How many inches in т} yards? 

6, The houses down one side of a street are 
numbered with odd numbers beginning 
at 145, 143, 141, &c., going downwards, 
What is the seventh house, counting 
from 145 as the first? ү 

7. In writing the word "irresistible" 63 
times, how many times do you write the 
letter “1”? 


8. 1625 divided by 125. 

9. What is the cost of 50 eggs at 4s. 2d. 
per score? 

10. How many cwts. in -75 of 3 tons? 

11. Subtract 3:75 from 45. ` 

12. If a boy works 9 hours for 5s. 3d., how 
much is that for 2 hours? 

18. Add 4, d тй all together. 

14. How much less than 2 is the sum of 
++ 


GLAMORGAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(Examination for Entrance and Minor County Council Scholarships.) 


1. (i) Multiply 2398 by 497. 


(т) 23°98 49°7; 
(2) 239:8 X 0'497. 


її.) Without further multiplication give the answers to the following: 


9. Fill in the missing terms in the following bill: 


LS d. 
15 Ib. of sugar at 33d. per Ib. H e 
yds. of flannel at 84d. per yd. . n 7o I 
25 yds. of muslin at I то} 


31 doz. reels at 2 for 21d. . 


per yd. . Б І 


сә 


on 


uos Pee 


e 


1. 


2. 
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A lady spends ‡ of her money at one shop, and } of the remainder at another, and now 
has 24s. left. What did she have at first? ] 


. 0) 22—52+78. 


(ii.) From a yard of ribbon, 3} inches, 6§ inches, and 75; inches were cut off. What 
length remains? 


. On each page of a book are 37 lines. On which page will the ro,oooth line come? 
. A and B set out from the same point and walk in opposite directions. A walks at the 


rate of 4} miles per hour, B at the rate of 33 miles per hour. How long will they have 
been walking when they are 62 miles apart? 


. A train travelling at the rate of 40 miles an hour completes a journey in 3 hours 25 


minutes. How much less time would the train have taken if its speed had been 45 
miles per hour? 


. By keeping close to the fence of a square field the farmer finds that by walking at the 


rate of 3 miles per hour he can walk once around the field in exactly ro minutes, What 
is the area of the field in acres? (4,840 sq. yards =1 acre.) 

A man intends to make a garden path 30 yards long, but by mistake he used a metre 
stick instead of a yard stick, How much too long is the garden path? (т metre 39:37 
inches.) 


. А man earns £5 4s. per week and saves a quarter of that sum every fortnight. Find out 


how many weeks it will take him to save as much as he spends in 30 weeks, 


` Mental Arithmetic 


Find the cost of 20 hats at 19s. 11d, each, 


. Multiply 160 by 125. 
. 481 stamps at 144. each. 


If 4 litres —-7 pints, how many litres will 
there be in 63 gallons? 
4х3—2+5—6. 

8а. +25. 6d.+1s. 70. —15. 64. 4-35. 3d. 
Add o5 of ros. 6d. to 0-25 of 6s. 8d. 
A postage stamp is 15/r6ths inches long. 
Give the length of 32 stamps placed end 
to end. 

Divide 675 by 25. 


10. Share a shilling between Mary and John, 
- giving Mary 1d. more than John. 

11, How many more hours are there in 
March than in February this year? 

19. A man has 2s. 6d. He spends j of it and 
gives away gd. How much has he left? 

18. 3 Ib. of sugar at 34d. per Ib. and 1 Ib. of 
tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib. How much change 
will he get out of 2s.? 

14. The distance round a square is 40 inches. 
What is its area? 

15. 2} dozen Ib. of currants at 64d. per Ib. 


THE CORPORATION OF GLASGOW 
(Qualifying Examination—Card A.) 


Find the value of:— 
11-1 of 1 
$ of 24411. 

Simplify :— 
(97-011— 80-82) + (1-125 +375). 


A man paid £265 for a number of calves and sheep. For 4o calves he gave £3 155. each. 


If each sheep cost £2 175. 


6d., how many sheep did he buy? 


4, Add 507 halfcrowns, 313 florins, 47 sixpences, 7 threepences, 119 pence. 
5. Divide 597 tons 17 cwts. I qr. 6 lbs, by 47. 


i 4. Simplify: 


pU eae wee 
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1. Take three t f i 6. How many half inches in 34 feet? 
тае imes six from five times nine. » the A petitio Mcr" 
8. 300 articles at rd, each, 8, What is the value of § of 1/94.? 

4. 417 days at 3d, per day. 9. How many books at od. each for 15/-? 
5. How many ounces in 3} Ibs.? 10. What must be added to +68 to make 1? 


(Qualifying Examination—Card B.) 
1. Find the value of; 


I~) ot 4 

3 of 

2. Simplify— 31+: 
(97-011 90-36) + (+1125 +0375): 

* A TR £530 for a number of calves and sheep. For 80 calves he gave £3 175. 6d. 

. If each sheep cost £2 158., how many sheep did he buy? 
4. Add 503 halfcrowns, 217 florins, 39 sixpences, 11 threepences, and 113 pence. 
15. Divide 791 tons 12 cwts, o qrs, 2 lbs, by 59. G 

7 


d 
Mental Arithmetic 
1° Take six times three from nine times буе, | 6. How many half inches in 2} feet? 
& 739X9. | 7. How many half pence in 5 halferowns? 
8, 420 articles at 1d. each. 8. What is the value of § of 2/3d.? 


4. 313 days at da 9. How many books at 8d. each for 12/-? 
5. How many eda in 2 Ibs.? 10. What must be added to +86 to make 1? 


GLASGOW SCHOOLS 


i rd A.) 
1. ВШ: (Qualifying Examination—Ca 
17 pints at 1/4 per gallon. 
7 yards 2 feet at 5/6 per 
eee at 1/3 per ба. 
t 14d. 4 reo 
Give the боа EP Hts and tell what change you would receive if the bill were 
paid with & five pound note. 
2. Find the Value of:— 
2 tons 7 cwts. 2 qrs. at {2 10/- per ton. 


8, Subtract:— 


È of $ from f of di. 


(2-07 x1r: 3)— (2250313): ; 
Зу S. Sugar at SEPA деч mixed with one cwt. at 33d. per Ib., and the mixture 


is sold at qd, per Ib. Find the total profit 


я 
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Mental Arithmetie 
1, Write as decimal * | € How often is 1j inches contained in è 
(a) Three thousandths, | ? 
(b) Seven hundredths, | % is the greater, +18 or +2? 
2, Four times nine minus three times | PM mira pm. to 
seven, | 4 pm. 
3. 10/44 M94 4/2— 7/11. 9. If d of my money is what is $ of it? 
4. ra HEN ahd at UAM. each, К | 10. If ا‎ б аА peh 
i] 


5. From § take 4, we have 1/-, how much have I? 


(Qualifying Examination—Card B.) 
25 pints at 1/4 per gallon, م‎ 
5 yards 2 feet at 6/3 per yard. 
7 oranges at 1/3. per dozen. -- 
2] dozen eggs at 14d, each egy. 
Give the total amount of the bill and tell what change you would receive if the bill were 
paid with a five pound note, й | . 


1. Bill;— 


9. Find the value об «4, 
3 tons 7 cwts, 2 qra, at ќа S^ per tgn. А 
3. Subtract:— ` 
f of | from jj of f. L А . 
4, Simplify: © 


(109 X 273) (3 1284-23). | A; 
5. 72 Ibs, of sugar at HUE are mixed with one cwt. at 314. pet Ib., and the mixtes | . 


l is sold at 4d. per Ib. total profit, 


Mental Arithmetic "» 

1. Write as decimals + 6. How often is 144. contained in 3-2 

(a) Four thousandths, 7. Which is the , ab or y? . 

(b) Nine hundredths, 2: 8, How "Ta from 8.15 a.m. to 
2. Six times eight minus three times Hn am. 
3. 10/7 +38 +4/2—7/10, | 9. If pof my money is (35, what is do it? Я 
4. 20 articles at srid. each, І 10. If Lhave 3d, more than you and together 1 
6, From { take f. | we have 1/3, how much bave I? 


` (Junior Scholarships Examination.) 


1. How much would t cost to give an orange und a bun fo sach o 249 cool chien Н 

the for a shilling Ы 

2. Draw 4 straight lines each 2 ín. long and 4 straight lines each 1 in, long, so arranged 
that together they make exactly 4 squares. я 


( E 


r — 


^od 
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8. If 113 gallons of milk cost 17s. 74d., how much should be paid for 5 pints? 
4, To send a parcel by post we have to pay according to weight— 


Upto2]b. . : 6d. 
From 2 to 5 lb. Т 9d. 
From 5 to 8 Ib. ; Is. od. 
From 8 to ІІ Ib. З Is. 3d. 


What would be the total cost of sending these parcels:—9 parcels each weighing т} 1Ь.; 
7 parcels each weighing 3$ lb.; 3 parcels each weighing 2 Ib. 2 oz.; 6 parcels each weighing 
10$ Ib.? 

б. А man agrees to put up а mile of fencing for £105. How much has he earned when 
he has completed half a furlong? 

6. Dough loses ‘I5 of its weight in baking. How much dough will be needed to make 
fifty-one 4 Ib. loaves? : 

7. A farmer uses $ of a ton of manure per acre on one field and ү of a ton per acre on 
another field—each field contains 35 acres. How many more cwts. of manure are 
required for one field than for the other? 

8. For my electric light I pay a fixed charge of 19s. 6d. every three months, and in addition 
jd. for every “unit” of electricity I use. My bill for 1929 came to £7 17s. od. How many 
"units" did I use? i 

9. If one apple tree needs a space 36 ft. square and one plum tree needs a space 18 ft, square, 
how many plum trees and apple trees will be needed for 45 acres of orchard, 9 acres of 
which are to be planted with plum trees? 


10. Half the eggs in a basket were sold at 3d. each and the rest at 23d. each. The total 


sum received was £2 15s. How many eggs were there at first? 


Speed and Accuracy Test 


1. How many yards are there in 99 miles? 8. The directions on a bottle of mouth-wash 


2. Find the cost of shearing 1,000 sheep at say:—“Use 3 parts of water to 2 parts 
27s. 6d. a hundred. of this mouth-wash." How much water 
9. Find the cost of 600 eggs at 2s. 6d. a соге. should I take to 6 tablespoons of the 
4, How many books at 1s. 8d. each can be mouth-wash? 
bought for 155.? 9. On what day of the week will May Ist 
5. Write down the difference between ‘3 of fall this year? 
{т and :25 of a guinea. : 10. A snapshot 4 in. long and 2 in. wide is 
6. How many 2 oz. bars of chocolate weigh enlarged, so that it is 8 in. long. How 
9 Ib. 4 oz.? wide will it be? 


7. How many days are there in -4 of a year? 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


(Joint Examination for the award of Free Place Scholarships and Junior Exhibi 


2 : tions at 
Secondary Schools, Scholarships at the Day Technical School for Girl: thi 5 
School, Junior Departments of Schools of Art and for promotion to c ium Bhs 
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SECTION I. 


Time allowed: 8 minutes. 


Addition: 
(x) 7 аа 
182 3 5 9i 
92 4.1 4 
35 17 3i 
Subtraction : 
yds. ft. in. 
(3) 703i 23 55 ORE 
598 zoe 
Multiplication : Division: 
(5 ^ 456x900 (8) 6)93522 
(6 ^ 8971x46 (9) 29)8903 
(9) Se М Sigua de 
4 34x8 (то) 7)13 14 
SECTION II. 
Time allowed: 9 minutes. 
Addition : 
(т) weeks, days. hours. (2) Write in figures and add: 
2 3 13 Two thousand and thirty-one = 
X 4 5 Five hundred. and twenty = 
Ten thousand and fifty-three — 
Subtraction : е 
(3) 63—38 (4) tons. cwts. qrs. 
i 7 4 2 
= Жы ТО ыр 
Multiplication : Division : 


(5) £23335 1 (6)  23)39 19 3 
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SECTION III. 


Time allowed: 8 minutes. 


1; 8—11+9—2+4. 

9. (i) 74--07-4- 7:007. i 
(ii) 5—68. l 

3. (i) "4х6. 
(i) 7:2X-03. 

4. . 168-168--7:8=21:56. Е 
What is (i) 16-8168+-78? “з 

and (ii) -168168+2-156? 


SECTION IV. 


Time allowed: 7 minutes, i 


1. The Town Hall is 123 years old this year; in what year was it built? 
2. Jack reached school at 8.43 a.m., Tom came 25 minutes afterwards. At what time ч 
did Tom arrive? 
8. How many gallons of milk are needed for each of 72 children to have half a pint? 
4. A biscuit weighs $ 0z.; how many such biscuits go to 1 1Ь.? 
5. Three ices and four cakes cost rs. 6d. 
Six ices and seven cakes cost 2s. 104d. 
What will one ice and one cake cost? 
6. 2} lbs. of China tea cost 6s. What will 3 lbs. of the same tea cost? 
ў. A paint box and a pencil case together cost 4s. 2d.; the paint box costs one and a half 
times as much as the pencil case. 
What is the price of the paint box alone? 


—— € 


ج پد 


SECTION V. 


Time allowed: 18 minutes. 


1. A garden plot of area 40 square poles has to be dug and weeded; Jack does } of it, 
Tom does 1, Dick does $, and George does the rest. 
How many square poles does George do? 

9. Find the total cost of: 

3 score pairs of scissors at 15. gd. per pair. 

2 dozen cotton reels at 24d. each. 

I gross papers of pins at 103d. per dozen papers. 
(т score—20. І gross—12 dozen.) 
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8. Our field is oblong in shape; it is three 
times as long as it is wide.. If I walk 
right round it five times I have walked 
a mile. How many yards wide is it? 


(т mile=1760 yards.) 


4. The circumference of a circle can be found by 
multiplying its diameter by 3}. 
(i) What is the circumference of a round flower 
bed 7 feet in diameter? 
(ii) What will a border of pansies cost if they 
are planted round the edge at intervals of 1 
foot, if each pansy plant costs 3d.? 


5. An aeroplane flies at the rate of 330 miles in 
I hour. 
(i) How many minutes will it take to fly 11 
miles? 
(ii) How many yards will it fly in 3 seconds? 


6. A Savings Certificate costs 16s.; at the end of 
the first year it is worth 16s. 3d.; after that it 
increases in value by 3d. every 4 months. A 
certificate was bought on January Ist, 1926. 
What was it worth on May Ist, 1930? 


SECTION VI. 
Time allowed: 10 minutes. 


1. A man bought bananas at 15 for a shilling 
and sold them at ro for a shilling. If he 
made a profit of 15s. by doing this, how 
many bananas did he buy? 


9. Find the area of the kite shown in the diagram. 


AB=27 inches. 
CD —20 inches. 
AB=3 times AE. 


eet ERE Мр. 
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9. AB is a tower, 60 feet high. 
EF is a man on top, 4 feet from the edge. 
He can just see Q, the near bank of a river below. 
He goes 6 feet further back to position CD, ro feet from the edge. 
He now just sees P, the far bank of the river. 
The near bank Q is 40 feet from B, the foot of the tower. 
The man's eyes are 6 feet from the floor. | 
How wide is the river? . З | 


The figure is not drawn to scale, so a correct answer can be got only by thinking, not by 
measuring. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
(Annual Schools Examination.) 


PAPER II. 
1. Multiply £9 4s. 71d. by то. 
9. Take 2 tons 17 cwts. 2 qrs. from 3 tons 12 cwts. I qr. 
8. Divide 141 mls. 3 fur. 30 yds. by 42. 
4. Reduce 18 gals. 2 qts. 3 pts. to pints Y 
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PAPER III. 


. A jar full of water weighs 30 Ibs.; when half full it weighs 22 Ibs. What does it weigh 


empty? 


. A family going to the seaside requires 3 whole tickets and 5 half tickets. A whole single 


ticket costs fr 5s. 4d. What is the cost of the return journey for the whole family? 


. An electric light company charges 6d, per unit. . What amount does а man pay whose 


house is supplied by two meters which read as follows:— 
ist Meter. — 2nd Meter. 

Beginning of period . 3179 575 

End of period > 3241 610 


. A taxi travels at 12 miles an hour. The charge for the journey is at the rate of тз. per 


mile travelled and 6d. for every five minutes it has to wait. What is the charge for 
a journey of 3 miles which took, including halts, 25 minutes? 


Mental Arithmetic 

1. What are the prime factors of 30? j 8. Multiply ‘I Љу ‘or. 
2. How many times is 4 ins. contained in 4 | 9. Take } from }. 

yds.? à 10. What will 5 dozen articles cost at 5 
8. If x gallon of water weighs ro Ibs., what * for 6d.? 

does т pint weigh? 11. Find the cost of 3 yards at 3s. 11d. per 
4. What fraction of a sovereign is 1s. 3d.? yard? 
5. Reduce 12? to its lowest terms. 19. If November 28th is a Tuesday, what is 
6. After spending $ of my money, what the date of the following Tuesday? 

fraction of it remains? 18. What number is halfway between 3} 
7. The distance round a square is 18 ins. and 2$? 

What is its area? 14. I spend 4s. 1044. and have 55. 14d. 

j change. How much had I at first? 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
(Preliminary Examination for Junior County Scholarships.) 
PAPER A. 

1. Multiply 64,703 by 709. 
9. From the product of 31 and 1j take 1j. 
3. From 3 gall. т qt. x pt. take т gall. 2 qts. ; ЕА 
4. The cost of 50 feet of wire is 1s.; what would be the cost of то miles of this wire? 
5. A bar of iron is 101 in. long. . Its length is cut down to 9 in. What fraction of the whole 


is cut off? 
How many words are printed on 3 pages of a book, if each page contains 25 lines and 


each line contains II words? 
CC— VOL. 5 


TWO 4 
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PAPER B. 


1. What is the difference in cost between 49 articles at 15. 3d. each айа б articles at gs, 11d. 
each? 4 

9. A man lost £ of the money which was in his purse; what fraction was this of the money 
that remained? 4 

8. Twenty-four American dollars are worth as much as five/English pound notes. How 
many American dollars are worth as much as {ro 16%. 8d.? 

4. Show that the difference between 7 and 5; is equal tó their product. 

5. Electricity can be paid for either (а) by paying a fixed charge of 24 shillings for three 
months and then 4d. for each unit of electricity з or (b) by paying 6d. for each unit 
used and a meter rent of half-a-crown every thre months. - 

If a man uses 50 units of electricity in three /months, which is the cheaper method of 
payment and how much would he save? y. 


/ 
/ 
) 
(Final Examination for Junior County Scholarships.) 
à PAPER A. 


1. Divide £4 145. тта. by 17. 

2. A girl fills 240 boxes each hour. How many boxes can she fill at this rate between 
10.20 a.m. and 12.10 p.m? 

8. Add 17 oz. to a та. Z5 Ibs. 5 oz. Give the answer in ounces, 

4. What fraction is 85. §d. /of two guineas? 

5. A board is 53 feet long and 30 inches wide. What is its area in square feet? 

6. {$ of a tank is filled wich water. Four gallons of water are drawn off and then the tank 
is half-full of water. How much water will the tank hold? : 

7. Find the value of 5480— 3701 4-2947. 
Without any further working write down the value of 5:48—3: 701 4-2:947. 

8. A greengrocer bought some apples and sold them at зӣ. a Ib. Out of each £1 he received 
‚ 38. 4d. was profit. What price per cwt. did he pay for the apples? 

9. What is the difference between (20—4) and (104-4)? 


PAPER B. 


1. If 67 articles are worth £33, find the value of each article to the nearest penny. 

9. А ship took 29 days to complete a voyage at an average speed of r3 miles per hour, 
At what speed would it complete the voyage in one day less? 

8. A quarter of the money in a purse was divided between Alice and Fred so that for every 
2d. which Alice received Fred had 24d. What fraction of the money originally in the 
purse did Fred receive? 

4, It cost £5 to put a fence round a garden which was twice as lengasit was broad. What 
would it cost to put a similar fence round the garden if its width were the same, but its 
length were reduced by a quarter? ` 
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5. А man kept his savings in two boxes, one for his holidays and the other for a new suit. 
One day he put 3s. 6d. in the suit box when he meant to put it in the holiday box. Three 
weeks after he put 5s. in the holiday box instead of in the suit box. He made no other 
mistakes. Some time later he went to the suit box expecting to find £4 тоз. od. How 
much money did he find in it? 

6. Seventeen girls each received equal shares of a sum of money. The same amount of 
money was divided in equal shares between twenty-three boys. Each boy received a 
shilling less than each girl. How much money did each girl receive? 

7. Twenty-five wooden blocks, each 5 inches by т inch by т inch, were built into a cube 
so that two opposite sides of the cube each showed twenty-five squares, each a square 
inch. These two sides were painted black; the rest of the outside of the cube was 
painted green. 

(а) How many faces had each of the twenty-five. blocks? 

(b) What area in square inches was painted black? 

(c) How many of the blocks had two black faces and two green faces? 
(d) How many of the blocks had no green colour at all? 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


By permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
(Secondary School Entrance Scholarship Examination.) 


(a) Add together 3, 3, 2, # and $. 
(b) Multiply 74:464 by 2:25. 
(c), Find the difference between $ and ‘097. 
2. Ina gymnasium class, one boy can jump 5 ft. 1o in., five can jump 5 ft. 8 in., nine can 
jump 5 ft. 6 in., and two can only manage 4 ft. II in. 
(а) What is the average height of jumping? 
(b) How much per cent. is the highest jump above the average? 
3. If 54 tons of new pennies are worth £2,200, what is the weight of 75 pennies? 
4. А man does *713 of a piece of work for £35 135. od. How much should he be paid for 
the remainder at the same rate? 
. А reservoir, 121 yards long and 4o yards wide, of uniform depth, contains 2,613,600 
gallons of water. · What is the depth of the water? 
(т gallon —288 cub. in.) $ 
. À rectangular garden is 61 ft. long and '26 ft. wide. A path is made all round it, 3 ft. 
wide, and three circular beds, two 14 ft. in diameter and one 10 ft. in diameter, are 
laid out: the rest is put under grass. Find the area under grass: 


(-3). 


e 


e 


COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(Secondary Schools Admission Examination.) 
Multiply 765 by 89. 
How many inches are there in 18 yd. oft. gins. of cord? Find hon many pieces 9 inches 


long can be cut from it. 
3. A man bought 25 yards of cloth at 3s. 6d. a yard. He sold it at a profit of gd. a yard. 
How much did he receive in all? 


он 
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4. A grocer has 3 qrs. 8 Ibs. 4 ozs. of sugar and sells x qr. 2r Ibs. 12 ozs. How many half- 
pounds has he left? 
5. (i) Simplify: $4-$— 1$. 
(ii) From 3:4 take 1-651. 
6, A farmer bought a cart, 5 horses, and 2 pigs for £419. The cart cost £35, and each 
horse 20 guineas, Find the cost of one pig. 
7. А shopkeeper buys 500 eggs for £4 16s. 3d. He finds 8 are broken and have to be thrown 
away. If he sells the rest at 2s. gd. a dozen, what profit does he make? 
8. A housekeeper takes 3 half-pints of milk each week-day and one pint on Sunday. Her 
milk bill for the week comes to 1s. 54d. What is the price of milk per quart? 
9. A grocer mixes 4 lbs. of chicory at 3d. a Ib. with 17 lbs. of coffee at 25. od. a lb, He 
sells the mixture at 25. Id. а ]b.; what does he gain? 
10. Ona tram-car I can travel 3 miles for 2d. By railway I am charged rs. 6d. for 15 miles. 
How much more will it cost me to travel 345 miles on the railway than on the tram-car? 
11. A dealer orders a truck of coal containing 9 tons at 15s. а ton. The coal is conveyed 
80 miles by rail, and then the total cost of coal and carriage is /тт 5s. od. What does 
it cost to carry т ton for a mile? 
19. There were 67 men working on a building. Of these, 39 were bricklayers at £2 5s. od. 
a week, 9 were masons at 3 guineas a week, and the rest were joiners at {2 15s. od. a 
week, How much would be left out of £350 after paying their wages for a fortnight? 


v 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORESHIRE 


(County Minor Scholarships Examination.) 
Senior. 


Part I. Accuracy TEST. 
ak (a) Multiply 786 by rog. 
(b) How many square inches are there in an oblong 92 inches long and 24 inches wide? 
2. (a) Find the total length of 
Ir} іп, +7% іп. +26 in. + Fin. 
(b) How much longer than т mile 5 furlongs 8 chains is 3 miles 5 furlongs 7 chains? 
9. (а) Find in £ s. d. the value of 3199 threepenny pieces. 


; (b) If n" Ib. of butter costs 18s. 43d., how many Ib. of the same butter can be bought 
or 5s. 3d.? 


Part П. PROBLEM TEST. 
Be careful to show how you do every sum. 


4. A man bought 3} tons of coke at 23s. rod. a ton. He weighed this coke out into 140 
bags which he sold at 11d, a bag. 


(а) How much profit altogether did the man make? 


(b) If each bag contained the same weight of coke, how many pounds less than 3 cwt. | 


did the coke in each bag weigh? 
5. Below is the plan of a design made from three squares set evenly about the dotted middle 
line. The sides of the squares are respectively 7 feet, 5 feet and 2 feet. 
(а) Find the total length of the thick black outline, 
(b) Find the total area shaded. ; 
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< 7 feet 


/ 


6. An English girl in Paris bought 7-5 metres of silk at 24:73 francs a metre. At that 
time £1 of English money could be exchanged for 123-65 francs of French money. What 
did the silk cost the girl 

(a) in French money? 
(b) in English money? 

7. Mr. A set off by aeroplane for Australia at 6 a.m. on August 15th and reached Sydney 
at noon on September 2nd. Mr. B sailed for Australia at noon on September 3oth and 
reached Sydney at 5 p.m. on October 29th. How many days and hours did Mr. А 
save by flying? 

8. Thirty-four boys and three teachers went camping for a week. Each boy paid the 
same amount, but each teacher had to pay ten shillings more than a boy's share. The 
total expenses were £25 6s. 44d. What was a boy's share? 


. Mental Arithmetic 
1. How much money must be added to | 8. If a boy writes [0:5 in error for £005, 
£3 19s. тта, to make £5? by how many shillings is he wrong? 


2. What is the cost of five knives at 1s. 3d. | 9. The price of bacon has fallen from 


each together with five spoons at gd. Is. 34d. to 1s. 2d. a Ib. What difference 
è does this make in the cost of 160 1b. of 


each? 
. Find the cost of $ Ib. of chops at 15. rod. bacon? 
a Ib. 10. How many minutes are there from 11.33 


a.m. to 1.13 p.m. on the same day? 


3 

4. Write in decimal form зот hundredths. 

5. What is the cost of 73 yards of material 
at half a crown a yard? 

6. What is the cost of x gall. 3 qt. x pt. of 
milk at 7d. a quart? 

7. If you count from one end of a row of 
girls, Joan is the gth girl; but if you 
count from the other end of the row, she 
is the 22nd girl.” How many girls are 
there in the row? 


11. If an upright stick 5 feet high throws a 


shadow 2 ft. 73 in. long, how long will 
be the shadow of an upright stick 2 ft. 
6 in. high? 


19. A quarter of a pole is painted blue. 


One-eighth of the pole is painted green. 
The rest of the pole is painted white. If 
the white part of the pole is 3 ft. 4 in. 
high, how high is the whole pole? 
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Junior. 


Part І. Accuracy TEST. 


1. (a) Multiply 647 by 99. 
(b) Divide 4105 by 4o. 
9. (a) Find the total length of 
1 ft. 5} in. +rrğ in.+2 ft. 4$ in. 
(b) Find the sum of money which must be added to £29 5s. 9d. to make £43 5s. 6d. 
8. (а) How much is left after subtracting 0:7 from 10.02? 
(b) How many yards of material at 1s, 104d, a yard can be bought for £4 105.? 


Part П. PROBLEM TEST. 


4. A boy who was sent to pay this grocer's bill found that he was 93d. short of the money 
he needed. How much money did he take to the shop? 


Bill: 4 boxes of matches at gd. a dozen. 
14 Ib. of barley at 23d. a Ib. 
3 Ib. of bacon at тз. 23d. a Ib. 
“24 Ib. of butter at 1s. 5d. a Ib. 
1 Ib. of tea at 2s. 6d. a Ib. 


5. A wooden box holding a gross of exercise books weighed 42 Ib. 4 oz. The same box, 
holding only ten dozen of the same exercise books, weighed 35 Ib. 8 oz. What is the 
weight of one of these exercise books? А 

6. А school year is 44 weeks long, and the school allows a full ink-well for each pupil every 
four weeks. If half a pint of ink fills 30 ink-wells, how many gallons of ink are used in 
one school year by a school of 240 pupils? 

7. Below is a simple plan of the seats in a motor ’bus, Each passenger is allowed the same 
amount of seating space. 


HAHAH. 


(a) The eleven double seats are each built 3 feet long and г ft. 3 in. wide, and thé 
back seat is built for 5 persons. How wide is the inside of the "bus? 
(b) In front of each person's seat a space of 9 inches is left free for leg room. How 
long is the inside of the "bus? 
8. Eleven boys and their schoolmaster went camping for a week. Each boy paid the 
same amount, but the master had to pay ten shillings more than а%оу”ѕ share. The 
total expenses were £6 3s. 6d. What was each boy’s share? 
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TEACHING OF 


THE ! 
SIMPLE GEOMETR 
IN THE 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Introduction.—The Report of the Consul- 
tative Committee on the Primary School states 
the general admission that too much time 
is devoted to arithmetic in the primary 
school, and regrets that little attention is 
given to geometry. No definite course of 
geometry is there suggested. 

There is no general agreement among 
teachers as to what geometry should be 
taught in the primary school. Some teachers 
believe that enough is done in the way of 
geometry if the pupils can work out some 
of the simpler problems in the mensuration 
of the square and rectangle; and some 
would have the children put through a 
course similar to that of a preparatory 
school, with its demands for definitions, 
logical arrangement and proofs. 

The course of work outlined in this section 
has been arranged to meet, as far as possible, 
the general needs of all teachers in the 
primary school. By following the course 
the child should, at the end of it, have some 
general notions of size and shape; he should 
be able to recognise the commoner solids 
and plane figures and use correctly the 
names of the parts; and he should be able 
to use the ruler, set square, compasses and 
protractor in simple constructions. 

A slightly different course, based on a 
teacher’s reasoned opinions, would in his 
hands be at least as helpful to his class as 
the course here outlined. In no subject 
does the spirit count for more in comparison 
with the letter. > 

In the teaching of mathematics, probably 
more than in any other subject, though 


progress is certainly desirable, neither the 
pupil nor the teacher should be forced too 
fast. A little at a time is the most satisfactory 
way with the young pupils. At the same 
time, if each lesson is not part of a planned 
scheme, the work is almost certain to become 
desultory, As in the teaching of arithmetic 
constant revision is absolutely necessary. 


Solids.—The child's first experiences are 
with geometrical solids, objects which he 
can handle. The idea of a surface and of a 
point comes later. His first geometrical 
ideas should also come from objects which 
he can handle. 

In geometry two comparisons are of chief. 
importance,—the comparisons of size and 
shape. Questions of colour, of material, etc., 
do not enter into it. È 

With two irregular bodies even young 
children сап ftell quite easily that they are ` 
not of the same shape; and, unless in 
exceptional circumstances, which of the 
bodies is larger. In making these statements 
they do not consider what defines shape, 
or what measures size. No reasons need be 
given for their intuitive decisions, 

If a number of solids are taken,—rectan- 
gular blocks, cubes, prisms and pyramids 
of various kinds, cones and spheres,—the 
pupils can usually pick out those which 
have the same shape. 

Few of the shapes are entirely new to 
them. They are accustomed to boxes, balls, 
ice-cream cones, cylindrical pipes, etc. 

The correct names can be given to the 
solids, No attempt need be made to define 
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them. If the children see and handle the 
different forms, they can distinguish them 
as they distinguish an apple from an orange, 
—without very clearly recognising the nature 
of the points of difference. 


Surfaces and lines.—The mathematical 
idea of a surface is difficult for a child to 
grasp, and it is probably best at this stage 
merely to take examples. He swims in the 
water, but he slides or skates on the ice; 
he cuts into wood, but he writes oz a paper 
surface; he drives a nail into a board, but 
he paints the surface of the board. For 
skating the depth of the water need not 
be considered, but it must be for swimming; 
and a similar fact is true in the other cases, 

The surfaces can be pointed out in the 
case of a simple solid,—say the rectangular 
block. How many surfaces are there? 

Consider what separates two of the 
surfaces,—what the pupils regard as a sharp 
edge, Mark it lightly with chalk and let 
the pupils recognise it as a line. 

Deal with a pyramid in the same way. 

Now consider a cylinder. Point to surfaces 
and lines in the cylinder. Is there any 
difference between them and. those in the 
rectangular block? 

Children generally say that the surfaces in 
one case are flat, but not in the other case; 
or that the surface of the cylinder is round. 

At this point there should perhaps be a 
word on the attitude towards definitions 
with young children. A logical treatment 
of geometry must start off with definitions, 
postulates, etc.; and teachers, who have 
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gone through a logical course of geometry, 
are inclined to regard these as the starting 
point for children. Tt ought to be kept in 
mind that what come first are the object 
to be defined, and the facts or properties 
which distinguish it from other objects; 
the concise statement of what the object 
is comes second. Young pupils may find 
it fairly easy to distinguish a rectangle, for 
instance, from another quadrilateral; апа" 
yet find it difficult to say what exactly the 
distinguishing features are. For them the 
question to be answered should not be 
"What is a rectangle?" It should be 
“Which of the figures shown are rectangles?” 
Can they make a rough sketch of a rectangle? 
In other words they should distinguish 
intuitively the rectangle from the non- 
rectangle. 

Tf a class can grasp а definition, so much 
the better. The mechanical repetition of 
a definition is, however, of little use. 

With young pupils a flat surface is an 
accurate enough statement for a plane, 
provided they show their ability to point 
to planes (or flat surfaces) and to surfaces 
which are not planes. The use of the word 
plane for flat surface should certainly be 
encouraged, 

The pupils should be taught the correct 
use of the terms face, edge and vertex as 
applied to a solid figure. 

The names for the simpler plane figures 
forming the faces,—square, rectangle, tri- 
angle, circle,—can also be given, the defini- 
tions agáin being unnecessary, 

The pupils should fill in the table: 


Number of 
curved 
surfaces 


Number of | 
plane surfaces 
| 


| 
Name of -| 
Solid 


| Number of 


Number of 
curved 
edges 


Number of 


straight € 
vertices 


edges 


cube | | 
rect. block | ч, 
cylinder | 
Sq. pyramid | 

cone | | 


5рһеге | | 


% zig 
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The construction of a table like this 
should be explained,—that it puts in a 
concise form the answers to such questicns 
аз:— 


(i) What is the name of this solid? 
(ii) How many plane surfaces has it? 


Points, straight lines, curved lines.—With 
young children it is unnecessary to lay any 
stress on the mathematical definitions of 
points, etc. An object with no magnitude, 
or with length but no breadth, is outside 
their experiencé. The ideas of children with 
regard to position, as apart from the place 
where some visible object lies, are of the 
vaguest. They can see that a moving point, 
represented by the point of a pencil or a 
piece of chalk, traces out a line, but they 
cannot grasp the. idea of a mathematical 
line being traced out by a moving mathe- 
matical point. Their idea of the line is 
therefore unconnected with their idea of the 
point, and there is no need to press the 
connection between these ideas. 

A point is usually marked and named 
with a pin-hole or a dot with a letter beside 
it,—as ‘A, meaning “the point A." The 
use of two short intersecting lines, though 
more correct, is often found confusing with 
younger children. 


AES o 


Fie, 1. 


A line is named by means of two letters 
on it, or by a single letter, e.g. the line AB, 
the line X, the line (i). 

The pupils’ ideas of straight lines and 
curved lines are quite satisfactory if, with 
a number of lines drawn as under, they can 
deal with questions such as these. 


D 
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(i) Point to a straight line; or, write 
down the names of all the straight 
lines. 

Point to a curved line; 
down the names as in (i.) 
(ii) Is the line D straight or curved? 
How would you find if B is straight 
or not? (Use of straight edge or 
stretched thread.) 

Could the same method tell if a 
line was curved? 

How many lines can be drawn 
joining the points A and B? How 
many of these are straight lines? 
Which do you think the shortest of 
all these lines? = 


or, write 


The measurement of straight lines.—The 
pupils should be led to see the need for 
a unit of length by such questions as 
these:— 


(i) Which of the two straight. lines A 
and B is longer? 

Which edge of this rectangular 
block is longest? Are all the edges 
of different lengths? Can you show 
any two edges which seem to have 
the same length? 

"Take two straight lines of nearly 
the same length. How would you 
find out which was longer? 


* (ii) 


(ii) 


The stretched string is usually suggested, 
though of course a large part of any class 
immediately suggests the use of the ruler. 

An explanation should be given of the 
unit of length,—a fixed length with which 
any other can be compared. The child 
of 7+ should know the linear table up to 
yards. 


Ei 
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Even at this stage it can be pointed out 
that a line need not be measured in inches. 
Most rulers have one side divided in centi- 
metres, and this unit can also be explained, 
with the linear metric table up to the metre. 
To what extent this unit is used must be 
left to the discretion of the individual 
teacher. There is, however, no greater 
difficulty in its use than in that of the inch, 
and the pupils should be introduced as soon 
as possible to a system which, later on, 
largely replaces the British system. 

The children can now be taught to measure 
straight lines. 

It is probably best to start off with a 
diagram. 


AL 
jz!| aS ke ac Eae muet Gent 
ET 


State the lengths of A, B, C, etc. + 

For practice the inch may be divided 
(i) into quarters; (ii) into eighths; (iii) into 
tenths. 

Measurements in terms of all these frac- 
tions need not be attempted at the same 
time. The teacher should be guided by the 
progress of the class. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
how early the decimal notation can be 
introduced to children. The writer feels that 
as a rule decimals are delayed too long, 
and that as soon as the child clearly under- 
stands “place value" there is no difficulty 
in introducing decimals, at least to the first 
decimal place. The use of decimal fractions 
greatly simplifies the arrangement of results. 

““Тһе use of the straight edge in measure- 
ment in inches and tenths of an inch, or in 
decimetres, centimetres, and millimetres, 
will introduce the notation of decimal 
fractions, and the addition or subtraction 
of lengths so measured will show that these 
processes as applied to decimals are essen- 


tially the same as those employed in dealing 
with whole numbers." Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Primary School. 

The class can now be set to measure the 
edges of various solids,—rectangular blocks, 
cubes, prisms and pyramids. The'degree of 
accuracy,—to the nearest lin, $in, or 
ijin.—will depend on the class. Тһе 
measurements may be made at different 
times, with different degrees of accuracy. 
If possible the results should be tabulated 
as in the following example: 


RECTANGULAR BLOCK 


Lengths | Lengths | Lengths | 
of longest | of shortest | of other 
edges edges | edges 


Qm P | 


| (iii) 
| (iv) 


If the pupils can understand a perspective 
diagram, the above table might be replaced 
by the following: 


AE= AD= AB= 
BF= BCS ) EF= \ 
CG- FG= j HG= | 
DH= EH= pcs 


The other figures can be treated in the 
same way. 

It should be noted that the straight line 
can be measured more easily and more 
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accurately if the ruler is held upright as in 
the diagram. 


Fic. 5. 


If, however, the ruler is left flat the eye 
should always be above the point whose 
reading is being taken. 

If yardsticks are available practice can 
be given in measuring objects in the class- 
room like desks (length and breadth), tables, 
windows, etc. Ifthe teacher shows how yards 
can be “‘ticked off” along one of the walls, the 
length and breadth of the room can be found, 

Quite satisfactory yardsticks can be made 
of thick cardboard, the “sticks” being 
divided in inches. 

These distances may also be measured 
in metres, decimetres and centimetres, if 
metre-sticks are available. Satisfactory re- 
productions of these can also be made from 
cardboard. 


Drawing straight lines of given length.— 
Young pupils find it difficult to draw neatly 
a straight line of given length. The easiest 
way is to draw a straight line slightly longer 
than that required, mark a point on it, and 
then, using the ruler as in measuring a line, 
mark a second point at the given 
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2. Measure the given straight lines (pre- 
ferably reproduced by cyclostyle) in 
inches and in centimetres. 
Mark four points on paper. How many 
lines can be drawn joining any two of 
these points? Measure all these lines. 
. Draw a straight line AB, 4 in. in length. 
Find C and D in AB so that AC—r in., 
and DB=r}in. Measure CD. 
. Draw straight lines 2in., 3in., 4in., 
5 in. in length. Measure these lines in 
centimetres. How many centimetres 
are in an inch? [Or, how many milli- 
metres are in an inch?] 
If x inch represents а mile, what would 
represent 2 miles, 5 miles, 3 mile? · 
Draw lines to iurc 3 miles, 13 
miles, $ mile. 


БЫ 


[>ч] 


Parallel straight lines and perpendicular 
straight lines.— Before dealing with rectangles, 
squares and parallelograms, the terms parallel 
and perpendicular should be explained. The 
definitions are difficult and should not be 
attempted. 

Pairs of parallel straight lines may be 
pointed out on one of the solid figures, — 
the cube or the rectangular block. 

Two parallel lines can then be shown on the 
blackboard, and also two non-parallel lines. 

In the same way a pair of perpendicular 
lines may be shown on the cube, and, on the 
blackboard, a pair of perpendicular lines 
and a pair of non-perpendicular lines can 
be drawn. 


distance from the first. This gives the 1 RM 
line as under: m 
A B агае ines Non-parallel lines 
Fic, 6. ' vos 


If necessary, the parts of the line 
beyond А and B can be erased. 


EXERCISES 


1, Fold a piece of paper. What kind 
of line is the crease? Can you 
fold the paper (without crushing) 
so as to et a curved crease? 


Perpendicular lines 


.Non-perpendicular lines 
Fic. 7. 
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This may be followed by ex- 
amples of such lines from the school | 
furniture; lines in the children's 
notebooks; the edges of the’ book- 
pages, etc,—until without being 
able to give a definition, the pupils 
recognise clearly the difference be- 
tween parallel and non-parallel lines, 
perpendicular and non-perpendicular 
lines. . 

The children can then take examples * 
from outside the school, mostly 
approximate: lines of houses in a street, 
hedges or.walls along a road, tramway 
lines, cross-roads, telephone wire and pole, 
etc. 

In particular note that the two short 
sides of a set square are perpendicular to 
each other. Also, the direction east or west 
is perpendicular to the direction north or 
south, ; 

In the explanation of perpendicularity 
the term right angle should be avoided. 
It opens up a wide subject which at this 
stage would be found difficult. 


Construction of a straight line parallel to 


а given straight line.— 


IN PRACTICE 


Fic. 9. 


The diagram explains the method. 

The pupils can be taught the mathe- 
matical shorthand,—AB || CD and AB 1 CD, 
for AB is parallel to CD and AB is perpen- 
dicular to CD. 


When the pupils are familiar with the 
construction, the teacher should insist on 
a clear statement of it, step by step. 
Apart from helping to fix the construc- 
tion in the mind, the making.of such a 
statement is a valuable lesson in oral 
composition. 


Construction of a straight line through a 
given point perpendicular to a given straight 
line.— 


Fic. 8. 


By means of a set square and a ruler (kept 
quite steady), straight lines like AB, CD, 


` EF can be drawn. It is obvious that these 


lines are parallel. 

This fact is used to draw a straight line 
through a given point parallel to a given 
straight line. 


& FiG. 10. 


The diagram explains the construction 
the ruler AB being placed along the given 
straight line. The perpendicular to AB is 
drawn through the point P. As the vertex 
of the right angle is generally rounded by 
use, only part of the perpendicular (say PQ), 
should be drawn, and produced to cut AB. 


* 
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The perpendicular through P to AB may 
also be drawn by a method similar to that 
for the parallel. — ' 


Fic, 11. 


The diagram explains the method. 


Vertical and horizontal lines.— These lines 
are so common that all pupils should have 
an idea of their meaning. A vertical line 
is the position taken up by a string at rest 
when a weight like a stone is hanging at the 
end. This position can easily be shown to a 
class, A horizontal line is one which is 
perpendicular to a vertical line. The class- 
room and its immediate neighbourhood give 
plenty of examples of such lines, 

Mention should be made of the plumb 
line, used by bricklayers, and of the spirit 
level, 


EXERCISES 


1. Fold a piece of paper so that one part 
of a straight edge falls exactly along 
the other part of the same edge. What 
can you say about the crease and the 
edge? Prove it, using a set square. 

2. In the same way make another crease. 
What is true about the two creases? 
Prove by means of a straight edge and 
set square, 
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3. Fold a piece of paper. Fold it a second 
time so that one part of the fold is 
along the other part. What is true 
about the two creases? Verify. 

4. Draw two parallel lines. Draw а 
Straight line perpendicular to one of 
these lines. Show that it is also per- 
pendicular to the other. 

5. Draw two parallel lines.. Draw three 
Straight lines perpendicular to one 
of them (and thus, of course, per- 
pendicular to both). Measure the 
parts of the three lines between the 
parallels. 

6. Draw a straight line AB rin. long. 
Using the set square, draw AC per- 
pendicular to AB, making AC=2 in. 
Measure BC. [2}1п.] 

7. Draw two parallel straight lines of 
the same length. Join their ends (not 
the opposite ends) and show that the 
joins are equal and parallel. 

8. Draw the diagram shown: АВ=ВС= 
CD=1in. AE=4}in, Join DE. Draw 
CF, BG parallel to DE. By measure- 
ment show that AG=GF=FE, 


D 


A G F E 


Fic, 12. 


The rectangle and square.—The pupils 
should be taught what a rectangle is and 
what a square is, not from definitions of these 
figures, but from rectangles and squares 
cut out in cardboard or stiff paper, or 
forming the surfaces of solids. Walls, doors, 
etc., can also be used in explanation. 

The pupils can recognise the figures 
without having any clear knowledge of their 
properties; that is, they can divide given 
figures into the -two classes, rectangles and 
non-rectangles, squares and non-squares. 


uu. d EN 


number of figures are кан, 
quadrilaterals, rectangles, para. 
should. be 


Wa 
: , otc, the children 


f. 
>. 
> 

o 
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equality of the sides of а square are prac- 
tically taken for granted by the class. 

The following two constructions may then 
be made, 

On squared paper draw (i) а tectangle 
gin. long and zin, broad; (i) а square 
with side 3 in. 

The pupils should be able to state the 
construction step by step as they do it, 


EXENCISES 


1. Draw a straight line АВ +4 in, Draw 
AD cular to AB and jin, in 
length. Through D draw DX parallel 
to AB and through B draw BY parallel 
to AD, Let DX, BY cut in С. What is 
ABCD? Measure the diagonals AC 
and DB. 

2. Draw two or three rectangles of various 
sizes, What would you say about the 
lengths of the diagonals? Measure the 
diagonals and show that they are 


equal, 

3. Draw a rectangle ABCD, Let AC and 
BD cut in O, Measure OA, OB, OC, 
OD, What can you say about these 


& Draw a square, Measure its diagonals, 

Use your ruler and set square to show 
that they are r to each 
other. 


(4) 


(ii) 


"7" we 


uu A 


boo die d m —— aom و‎ „= 44 
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Note the following examples; 


Measure the length and breadth of 
a door and draw it to scale. 


Suppose the door is 6ft, Gin, by — 


3 ft. Gin, 


Choose the seein Oo ita 
that the accuracy of the 
increased by the scale, 
To begin with, the detail of the work 
should be shown, 
Scale: x inch represents 1 foot. 
Distance representing 6 ft, біп 
6:5 in, 
рела representing 3ft, біп, 
5 in, 

By questioning develop the 
construction :—Draw a 
line; measure a distance AB 93:5 in, 
along it; A, B draw per- 
pendiculars to AB, and cut off д 

BD equal to VA in; join CD. 
ABDC represents the door on the 
given scale, 
A boy set out for а walk, He walked 
2 miles east, and then turned 1 mile 
north, How far was he from his 
starting point? 
For class-work 2 inches to the mile 
would probably be the best scale. 


o 


A 2 miles “B 


"Fio. 140. 


Some orgl work is probably neces- 
sary here to make sure that BC is 


DU-—VOL. ў " 


* 
+ 


perpendicular 10 AB; ABwsin, 
=, 


By measurement AC =4'5 їп, 
+. Distance required «2°25 miles 
or 2| miles. 


(ii) А boy walked 2 miles north, ф mile 


vast, r mile south, and 1 mile west, 
How far was he from his starting 
7 


1 inch to the mile, 
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of parallel lines perpendicular to 
each other. 

By measurement AE=1-12 in. 

-. Distance required —1-12 mile or 
14 mile, approx. 


EXERCISES 


1, Draw a plan of the classroom, showing 
the doorway, the fireplace (if any), and 
the table or desk. Compare with the 
drawings of other pupils. Notice that 
the drawings have the same shape, 
though perhaps not the same size. 

2. Draw a plan of a room 24 ft. by 18 ft. 
Find the distance between opposite 
corners, [30 ft.] 

9. A man walked 3 miles west and then 
2 miles south. How far was he from 
his starting point? ‚ [3:6x miles.] 

4. Draw a diagram representing the 
following walk:—2 miles east, 3 miles 
south, 4 miles west, 2 miles north. 
How far is the walker from the starting 
point? [2:24 miles.] 

5. A wall is 36%. long and 8 ft. high. 
Draw a diagram of the wall on the 
scale yj inch to a foot, What is the 
distance of the top of one end from 
the bottom of the other? ^ [36:9 ft.] 

6. A rope runs from the top of a flagstaff 
„24ft. high’ to a point on the ground 
Io ft. from the foot of the flagstaff. 
Find its length. [26 ft.] 


Shape and size of rectangles and squares.— 
With буо squares in front of them, either 
cut from cardboard or drawn on the black- 
board, the pupils can easily answer these 
questions;— 


(i) What can be said about the shape 
of the two squares? 

(ii) Does the shape being the same 
cause the size to be the same? 


The pupils can recognise that two figures 
may have the same shape without having 
the same size. 

Again there is no need to worry young 
pupils with the exact meaning of figures 
Ф 


having the same shape, i.e. with the mathe- 
matical conditions for similarity. 

Two rectangles "сап be taken with the 
same length and breadth, ie. congruent 
rectangles. 

Are these rectangles (i) of the same shape; 
(ii) of the same size? 

The same procedure may be gone through 
with two other rectangles, one 4 in. by 2 in., 
and one 2in. by rin. They may be taken 
larger, of course, if they are cut from card- 
board, 

Lastly, two rectangles are constructed, 
one 4in. long and 1r-2in. broad, and 
one З in. long and 1:6 in. broad. Pupils see 
they are of different shape, but cannot say 
which.is the larger. [If exception is taken 
to the use of decimals, the rectangles 


‚ may Ье taken 4in. by 1j in., and зіп. by 


2 in.] 
This leads on to the method of measuring 
the size of a rectangle. 


The unit of area.— 

In the same way as a length is measured 
in miles or yards ог inches, or as a sum of 
money is measured in pounds or shillings or 
pence, the'size of a rectangle or square in 
particular, and of a surface in general, must 
be measured in terms of some unit, 

The unit used is the unit square, The 
teacher can show the class how the unit 
of area is obtained from the unit of length, 
i.e..how the square inch is obtained from the 
inch, etc. . 

The pupils can then draw on thick paper 
and cut out an inch square. Only a ruler 
and a set square need be used. The teacher 


.should watch that the sides of the square 


are made equal. A word of advice at the 
beginning would probably prevent any 
trouble, but it is doubtful if it would be 
ultimately helpful to the class. 

This construction may be repeated with 
squared paper. The two squares may then 
be compared, the method' of placing one on 
top of the other probably being suggested 
by the class, There is no need to mention 
superposition or congruent figures, 


> 
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The class should consider fractions of a. 
square inch and recognise that, as each 
square inch contains roo small squares, 
each small square is {% or ‘or of a square 
inch. 

Examples of such fractions are given 
below. З 


ЛАА 
ДАЛАТ 
ЛА 


ГД 
#2 


8 


خاد 


Fic, 16B. 


Area of а rectangle or square.—Let the 
pupils draw rectangles of various sizes, 
(i) qin. by 3 in., (ii) 3 in. by 2 in., (iii) 5 in. 
by 2in., complications being avoided by 
keeping the measures integral. 

Let them find how many times the unit 
square is contained in the rectangle. The 
size of the rectangle can thus be expressed 
in square inches. 

The meaning of the word area can be 
explained as the amount of surface covered 
by the rectangle. 

The pupils can see the reason for the 


usual rule for finding the area of a rectangle . 


by tabulating the results obtained. 


Hence the usual rule: 
Area =length breadth, or A=LXB. 
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Even at this stage pupils should be shown 
that the formula given really means that 
the number of square inches ‘in the area is 
the product of the numbers of inches in the 
length and breadth. 

The method may be extended to the case 
in which the measures of the length and 
breadth are fractional. 

Draw on squared paper rectangles 
with the following dimensions :— 


(i) 3:5 in. by 2:5 in.; 
(ii) 2-8in. by 1-7 in.; 
(iii) 2} in. by rj in.; 
(iv) 3} in. by 2i іп. 
The areas can be found by adding 


the fractions of square inches con- 
tained in the rectangle. 


3 А 
z 89:1. 


DE AEREE акце 


2 sq. in. 


Fic. 17A. 


Fic, 17B. 


"ү, 
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Number of Number of Product of Number of 
Rectangle inches in inches in these numbers| sq. in. in 
length (L) breadth (B) (Lx B) area | 
(i) 
(ii) 


The results may be tabulated as in the 
simpler cases. 

There is no additional difficulty in finding 
the area of a square, this figure being only 
a particular case of the rectangle. It may 
be useful, however, to find the areas in one 
or two cases, using squared paper and 
tabulating the results as in the case of the 
rectangle, > 

Find the areas of squares of 2 in., 2] in., 
34 in. side. 


Number of | Number of 
im inside | sq. in in 
of sq. (L) | area. (A) 


LxL 


The symbol 3? (3 squared) can be explained 
here, if thought advisable, and the formula 
stated :— 


area = (length)*, 
orA = Lf, 


The pupils can then recognise how the 
table of square measurement is built up 
from the table of linear measurement. 


The length of a rectangle of given area 
and breadth.—Before the usual rule is taken 
the children should recognise from numerical 
examples that the problem is merely one 
of finding the remaining factor, given the 
product and one factor. 


Then follow the general rules:— 
area 
length of rectangle ا‎ 
breadth 


Ш 


area 
breadth of rectangle 


1 


length. 
EXERCISES 


1. Find the areas of the following rect- 
angles and complete the table. 


Rectangle | Length | Breadth Area | 
(i) | 6 ft. 5 ft. 

(ii) 5in. 4 in. 

(iii) 8 yd. 5 yd. 

(iv) 3lin. |2jin. 

(v) | 5ft. 4 in. 2 ft. 3 in. 


(vi) 4'2cm. |2:2cm. 

9. Find the areas of squares with the 
following sides:—5 yd.; 7in.; 4ft.; 
2hin.; 3:2 cm. : 

8. A rectangle has an area of 48 sq. ft. 
If its length is 8 ft., what is its breadth? 
What is the length of a rectangle of 
the same area whose breadth is 4 ft.? 

4. A rectangle has an area of 1j sq. ft. 
and a length of 1 ft. 4in. What is its 
breadth? 

5. Make the necessary measurements with 
the given rectangular block and find 
the total surface area of the solid. 

6. Make any necessary measurements with 
the given cube and find the total 
surface area, 
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The parallelogram.—The nature of the 
parallelogram should be explained to the 
class. The definition of the figure is an easy 
one, and could possibly be grasped by 
primary pupils. 

Let the pupils draw two pairs of parallel 
lines enclosing a parallelogram, 


Fic, 18. 


Measure the sides and tabulate the results 
as follows:— 
АВ = AD = 
DC. = } BC. = 


Repeat these measurements in the case of 
two or three other parallelograms, From the 
measurements the pupils deduce the equality 
of the opposite sides of a parallelogram. 

AE, DF are perpendicular to BC. It is 
obvious that AE=DF, This can be verified 
by measurement. 

AE or DF gives the height of the parallelo- 
gram, usually called the altitude. BC is 
called the base, 

Give the usual contraction for parallelo- 


gram:— || or parm. 
The area of a parallelogram, 
A 
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Draw a parallelogram on cardboard as in 
the diagram, Cut it out with a sharp knife. 

Cut off triangle ABE and place it with 
AB along DC. What is the shape of the 
figure obtained? How would the area of this 
figure be found? What is true about the 
lengths of EF and BC? 

Hence we get the following facts:— 


Area of parm, ABCD =area of rect. AEFD 
=ЕЕХЕА (orADXEA) 
=ВСХЕА, 

і.е, area of parm,  —basexaltitude, 

The rule may be verified by drawing two 
or three parallelograms on squared paper 
and finding their areas by “counting the 
squares." The area may be found roughly 
by counting as a whole square any fraction 
greater than 4, and neglecting any fraction 
less than $. The results can be tabulated as 
in the case of the rectangle. 


Number mper Number 
of in. in BXH 
ofin. in altitude |030. in x 
(B) (Н їп area 
ti) 
(ii) А 
EXERCISES 


1. Find the areas of the following parallelo- 
grams and complete the table, 


Altitude 


ogram or height Е Area 

d) 8ft. | sit 

(ii) 7 in, qin. 

(iii) бст, 8cm. | 

(iv) 4hyd. | 3hyd. 

(v) 2 ft. B in.) 2 ft. 6 in. | 
(vi) 5'5ст. |3:2cm. | 


] 


2. On squared paper draw two parallelo- 
grams as shown in the diagram. By 


um 
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counting the squares in each, show 
that the parallelograms are equal in 


area. 


8. Cut out a parallelogram, Cut along 
one of the diagonals and show that you 
can place the two parts one on top of 
the other. 


The triangle.—A triangle is a figure 
enclosed by three straight lines, 


A 


B-A 7 с 


Fic, 21, 


The triangle is named АВС, and is репег- 
ally written ЛАВС. The points A, B,C 
are called the vertices of the triangle, the 
lines AB, BC, CA the sides, 

If AD is drawn perpendicular to BC, AD 
is called the height or altitude of the triangle, 
and BC the base, The triangle has, of 
course, three bases and three corresponding 
heights. 


The area of a triangle.— 


ee c 
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Draw AABC on thin cardboard, or on 
squared paper. Draw rect. EBCF as in the 
diagram. 

Cut out rect. EBCF, and cut half through 
along AB, AC. 

Fold back As ABE and АСЕ. They are 
found exactly to Cover AABC, 

What fraction is AABC of rect. EBCF? 


As in the case of the parallelogram DA =. 


BE. 
Hence the usual rule:— 


Area of ДАВС =} area of rect. EBCF 

=} BCXBE 

=} BCXDA; f 
or, area of a triangle—] basexaltitude, 


The rule can also be verified by “counting 
the squares" in the AABC and showing 
that it is half the number in the rect, EBCF, 

EXERCISES 


1. Find the areas of the following triangles 
and complete the table. 


Triangle Base | eral Area 
(i) [6in.  |4in. 

(i) ^" | 5 yd. 6 yd. 

(iii) 8 cm. 7 cm. 

б) jain. |3jim. 

(v) | 1 ft. біп, 10 in, 

(v) — |36cm. | 2.5 cim, 


Г 
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2. Draw a parallelogram and a triangle 
as in the diagram. Find the areas of 
the two figures by counting the squares, 
How many times does the area of the 
first contain the area of the second? 


3. Draw two ttiangles as in the diagram. 
AD || BC. Find the areas of the 
triangles by "counting the squares." 
What can you say about these areas? 

A D 


B Fic, 24. „C 


4. In the given triangular pyramid mea- 
sure the base and the altitude of each 
triangular face. Find the total surface 
area of the solid. 

5. Make the necessary measurements to 
find the total surface area of the given 
Square pyramid. 


The measurement of volume.—Following 
a procedure similar to that in the case of 
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area, the pupils may be shown the need for 
a unit of volume. 

Two cubes are generally recognised as 
having the same shape; the difference in 
“size” too is generally obvious. 

Pupils readily recognise the difference in 
Shape of cones and pyramids, etc., and even 
vf two square pyramids if they do not too 
closely approach similarity. They do not 
find it easy to recognise difference in “size” 
if the solids are of different shapes. The 
size is often connected in the child's mind 
with length, and it is sometimes difficult to 
get him to understand that the breadth 
and thickness must also be considered. 

The bulk of two solids may be compared 
by the amount of water displaced by them,— 
whether from a eureka can, a jug, or a pail 
does not matter. 


Fill the jug completely with water. Slowly 
immerse one of the two bodies, Catch the 
displaced water in a basin and pour it into 
a vessel. Repeat this with the second body, 
and put the displaced water in a similar 
vessel. It is generally obvious which body 
has displaced more water. 

This makes clearer the idea of the size 
or bulk of a body,—the amount of water 
it can displace, the amount of space it takes 


up. 

"rhe size or bulk of a body is usually called 
its volume. 

A definition of volume at this stage is 
probably inadvisable. 

Again, as in length, area, weight, etc., 
the volume of a body is measured by the 
number of times it contains some definite 
volume, called the unit volume. 
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The formation of this unit volume is 
shown to the class,—the volume of a cube 
with edge equal to the unit of length. 

The class can construct this unit from 
thick paper (squared, for simplicity) or from 
thin cardboard, 
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Place two cubic inches together as in (i). 

Form three such pairs and place them 
together as in (ii. How many cubic inches 
are in the second solid? How is that number 
obtained from the 2 and the 3? 

Form four solids like that in (ii) and 
place them one above the other to form the 
solid in (iii). 

How many cubic inches are in the com- 
pleted solid? How is that number obtained? 

The second solid is 3. times 2 cub. in. or 
6 cub. in. The third is 4 times 6 cub. in. 

Other rectangular solids may be dealt 
with, the results tabulated, and the usual 
rule proved. 


Rectang-| of in. in 


Number | Number | Number Number 
| of in. in | of in. in | of cubic 


lxbxh, 
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The diagram shown is drawn, cut along 
the outer lines, and half way through along 
the dotted lines. The "net" may then be 
folded to form the cube, the edges being 
secured with gummed paper or cloth. This 
unit volume is called a cubic inch. 


The volume of a rectangular block.— 
Using the cubic inches made in the class, 
or others, construct a rectangular solid 
as follows. 


о 


(0) i) 


Fic. 27. 


(ii) 


ular solid) length | breadth | height in.in 
(D АӨ) (h) volume 
* | lee 2 E 
(i) | | 
(ii) | | | 
(її) | | 
The rule is usually stated :— d 


vol. of rect. block =length x breadth x height, 

As in the case of the area of a rectangle, 
the pupils should be warned that this means : 
the number of cubic inches in the volume ` 
equals the product of the numbers of inches 
in the length, breadth and height of the 
solid. 

There are too many difficulties in proving 
the rule with fractional measures of length, 
breadth, and height. The rule should be 
assumed to hold generally. 

The derived formulae may also be taken 
with the class:— 


volume 
length p adthxheignt’ 6 

The cube may be considered as a 
particular case of the rectangular 
Solid; or the rule for finding the 
volume may be found by building 
up cubes of 2in. edge, 3in. edge, 
as in the previous case, 
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The symbol 23, etc, may be explained, if 
thought advisable, and the rule for finding 
the volume of a cube stated in the form:— 


volume (edge)?, 
ог У =L%, 


It is probably inadvisable to deal with | 


the volume of any other solid with children 
in the primary school. 

If it is desired, however, it is always 
„possible to find the volume of a solid by 
measuring the volume of displaced water, 
and showing that this volume is obtained, 
at least approximately, by using the corres- 
ponding formula for the solid, 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the volumes of the following 
rectangular blocks and complete the 
table, 


| Block | Length | Breadth Height | Volume | 
йү: Rec | 


٣ |‏ چ نا 


| (i) oft. уй Б 
| (ii) 12 in, 8 in. 6 in. 
| (iii) бст. |5cm. ист. 
| (iv) 7iin. |5 in. 34 in, 


6-5 cm. |3:2 cm. 2*4 cm. 
i) 2 ft, |x ft. 4in. ir ft. 3 in. 


2. Find the volumes of cubes with edges 
5ft.; gin; 7cm.; 34 ft.; 25em. 


The use of the compasses.— The use of the 
compass (or compasses) is of interest to. 
young children, Їп their games it is some- 
times necessary to draw a circle, and this is 
frequently done by keeping the feet in a 
fixed spot and drawing a circle with out- 
stretched arm, They seem to recognise that 
a fixed centte and radius are required, ~ 

The first attempts at circle drawing are 
usually disappointing. The teggher shotild 
give some hints ёо his pupils on how to use 
the instrument, eg., 
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(i) Keep the fingers off the “legs” of 
the compasses, 

(ii) Do not lean heavily, and especially 
avoid pressing on the pencil leg. 

(ii) Let the compasses lean slightly in 

the direction in which the pencil 

is moving. 

Always describe the circle in the 

clockwise direction. 


Чу.) 


Explain the meanings of the centre, 
circumference, radius, diameter,— without 
attempting definitions. 


Fic, 28, 


With the diagram above pupils should be 
able to answer such questions as these:— 


(1) If OA=5in., what is the length 
of OB, OC, XY? 

(ii) Where would a point lie which is 
5 in. from О? 

(ui) If XY=6 in., what is the length of 
OX, OA? 


The word arc is handy in stating con- 
structions and might also be taken, 

The pupils can verify that a circle is 
divided into two equal parts by a diameter, 
and can be divided into four equal parts 
by two perpendicular diameters,— 


(i) by cutting out a circle and folding it 
зо that the two parts coincide; and 
again folding one part of the folded 
edge over the other part; 

(i) by folding a piece of paper twice (so 
as to obtain. four right angles), 
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drawing a "quadrant" of a circle 

with its centre at the corner with 

the two folded edges, cutting along 
` the curve and opening out. 


The word semi-circle can be taken at this 
point. 

Pupils should see that a circle is fixed in 
size and position when its centre and radius 
are known. Hence we have the usual 
instruction for drawing а circle,—‘ With 
centre À and radius R draw a circle." 


EXERCISES 


1. With centre А draw circles with radii 
rin. 2in., 3 in. 

2. Draw a straight line AB' 3 in. long. 
With centre A and radius 2 in. draw a 
circle; with centre B and radius 3 in. 
draw a circle. The two circles cut 
in C and D. Measure CD. [3-77 in.] 

8. Draw a circle with two perpendicular 
diameters. Join the ends of the 
diameters. What is the figure you 
obtain? How would you show this? 


—— 
A „> со B 
F1G. 29. 


4. Draw a straight line AB. Divide it at 
C so that AC=CB as nearly as you can 
judge. With the compasses cut off 
BD=AC. How would you find the 
point bisecting AB,—i.e. dividing it 
into two equal parts, 

5. Draw a straight line XY 3in. long. 

With centres X and Y draw circles of 

radii 2im, cutting each other in P 

above XY and О below XY. Join РО, 

and let PO cut XY in A. Measure XA 
and YA. Show that XY is bisected 

at A. 

Draw straight lines 2:5 in. and 3:5in. 

long, and bisect thera, using two 

different methods. 

7. Draw a straight line 3 in. long. Divide 
it into two equal parts. . How would 
you divide it into four equal parts? 
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A С D E B 
Fic. 30. 


8. Draw the figure shown. AB=3 in. 
AP=PQ=OR=RS. BS, ER, DQ, CP 
are parallel. By measurement show 
that AC=CD=DE=EB. 

9. Draw a straight line AB 4 in. long and 
divide it into five equal parts. 

10. Draw the diagrams shown. 


0G 
PH 


FIG. 31. 


The method of drawing will probably 
require explanation. 
Point out that the radius of a circle can 


be stepped off six times along the circum- 
ference, 


The use of compasses^for measuring 
lengths.—The teacher should explain care- 
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fully how. the legs of the compasses can be 
arranged with a given distance between 
them,—the point being placed at O on the 
ruler and the pencil opened to the required 
distance. It should be remembered that the 
legs spring back a little when the pressure 
is released. A little experience. with any 
pair of compasses will show how much 
allowance to make for this. 

The pupils should then be taught how 
to carry a distance on the compasses and 
cut off that distance from a given straight 
line. 2 
The following simple construction gives 


the length of an oblique line on squared 
paper without the use of a ruler. 
t А 
m 
TTE 
о B 


Fic, 32. 


The length of (the line) OA can be found 
from the equal line OB drawn in the hori- 
zontal or vertical direction. 


Note the following examples :— 


(i) А man sets out from a town A and 
walks east to B, a distance of 2 
miles. He then turns north and 
walks to C, a distance of 3 miles, 
How far is he from his starting 
point? 


The diagram gives a drawing of the walk 
„оп the scale of din, to the mile. 
Man’s distance from starting point 
e .=AC=AD 


=3°6 miles, 
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(i) Take two points A and B, 2jin. 
apart. Draw a circle with centre 
A and radius 2in.; and a circle 
with centre B and radius rjin. 
In how many points do the circles 
cut? How far are these points 
from A and from B? 

Consider the problem :— 

A house Н is 2 miles from a town:A 
and 2} miles from B. If A and B 
are 3 miles apart, how would you 
find the position of H? 


ш.) 


The construction should be developed by 
the class and carried out step’ by step as it 
is suggested. 


(a) What points are fixed first of all, 
and how? 

(b) ^ Where do all points lie which are 
2 miles from A? 

(c) Where do all points lie which are 
2] miles from B? 

(d) | What points are 2 miles from A and 
2} miles from B? 

(e) Where is Н? 


The statement of the construction should 
be taken carefully with the pupils. They 
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have something definite to say and should 
be encouraged to say it clearly and concisely. 


EXERCISES 


Repeat the examples on scale drawing 
Nos, 2 to 6, without the use of a measuring 
scale. 


- Measurement of curved lines.—The only 
curved line of any importance to young 
pupils is the circle. Before finding the 
usual relation between the circumference 
and the diameter of a*circle the pupils may 
measure given curved lines. These are 
preferably cyclostyled, so that the same 
length is being measured by each pupil. 

The method recommended is to use a 
thread. A knot is tied at one end of the 
„thread. The knot is placed at one end of the 
line, and the thread laid along the line, 
being kept taut without being stretched. 
An ink mark is made at the point of the 
thread above the other extremity of the 
line. The length of the line is the distance 
between the knot and the ink mark. 

The results of the various members of the 
class may be compared. 


Relation between the circumference and 
diameter of a circle.—The circumference of 
a circle,—a coin or a disc,—may be found 
as follows. A point is marked on the circum- 
ference. This point is placed at a known 
point on a scale, and the coin rolled along 
the scale without slipping. The reading is 
noted where the marked point again touches 
the scale. The circumference can thus be 
found, 

The measurement can also be made by 
wrapping a strip of paper round the circular 
disc, and pricking through the overlapping 
part with a pin. The distance between the 
two pinholes gives the circumference of the 
circle, 

The diameter of the circle may be found 
by direct measurement of the “broadest 
part” of the circle, or by placing it between 
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two set squares and taking the measurement 
as shown in the diagram. 


Fic. 34. 


From these results the pupils can find 
the number of times the circumference 
.contains the diameter. The results may be 
tabulated as follows:— 


| Circum. pirum 
i | T iameter | ference 
Circle | EBES Diame! po 


SSS Wes ee a LSU —€— 


Other results may be obtained by drawing 
circles with diameters 2 in., 3in., 4 in., and 
measuring their circumferences with thread. 
The relation between the.circumference and 
diameter in these cases can be. more easily 
calculated, 

If the class cannot find the result as above, 
it may be taken as follows:— 


Diam- 
eter x 3} 


Circum- 
ference 


ү сз. 


If the work is fairly accurate the pupils 
can recognise that the circumference con- 
tains the diameter more than three times, 
but less than 3l times,—almost half way 
between in fact. 

The true value of the fraction must be * 
given them. 

Hence, irrespective of the size of the 
circle, * 
circumference = diameter x 3} (very nearly). 


Diam- 


Diameter eterx3 


| Circle 
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Put into words:— 


(L) The circumference of any circle is 
obtained by multiplying the diam- 
eter by 3}. 

The diameter of a circle can be 
obtained by dividing the circum- 
ference by 3}. 


ш.) 


EXERCISES 
1. Find the circumferences of circles whose 
diameters are (i) 14 ft.; (ii) 35 in; 
(iii) 2 ft. 4in.; (iv) 5E in.; (v) 10:5 cm. 
9. Find the radii of circles whose cir- 
cumferences are (i) 44 yd.; (i) xrin.; 
(ii) 2 ft. gin.; (iv) 13-2 cm. 


The area of a circle—Draw on squared 


paper a number of circles of different radii, — 


e.g. 2 in., 2:5 in., зіп. The area of the circles 
may be found by "counting the squares" 
in a quarter of the circle,—neglecting any- 
thing less than 3 small square, and counting 
аз one small square any fraction greater 
than }. Find how many small squares are 
contained in the area of each circle, and 
how many in the area of the square on the 
radius. These areas may, if desired, be 
expressed in square inches. 

Find the number of times the area of the 
circle contains the area of the square on the 
radius, 

The results may be arranged as in the 
case of the previous.section, 


| Area of 
Area of д ea of | Area of | circle | 
Circle | quarter Girele [square OD) Area of 
| circle | radius square on 
radius 


The second method may also be used to 
Work out the results, ; 

The result is obtained:— 

Area of circle=area of square on radiusx 
37 (very nearly). 
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The relation may be stated in words as 
in the Corresponding relation between the 
circumference and diameter. 


Examples.—VFind the areas of the circles 
given in the previous set of examples. 


The angle —Start off with two “lines” 
which can rotate about a point. A pair of 
dividers or compasses do very well, or two 
narrow strips of wood fixed together at one 
end with a screw. 

One “‘leg” or strip of wood starting from 
the other is said to turn through an angle,— 
а small amount of turning giving a small 
angle, and a large amount a large angle. 

The class can be shown a small angle 
increasing until the legs are perpendicular 
to each other, and then till the legs are 
in the same straight line. 5 

There is no need at this stage to consider . 
reflex angles, 

The amount of turning, of course, is only 

the measure of the angle; pupils can hardly 
avoid considering the amount of turning as 
the angle,—and there seems no real objection 
to this. 
« The need of a unit for measuring an angle 
should be pointed out,—just as there is 
need of a unit for measuring length or area, 
The right angle is taken as the unit, 


Meaning of the right angle—Start off 
with two straight lines, represented say by 
two rulers. 


"a 
R R 
РЬ Р 
А о B 
Fic. 35. 


Ín the initial position let one ruler lie 
along OB. 

Let the ruler rotate about O into the 
successive positions OP;, OP», etc, 


Fe art. ў 
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various рай же И the class can 8, Draw an angle ЛОВ and cut it out 
м: slong OA and ОВ, Fold yc so 
that OB lies exactly along ОА. Let 
OX be the crease, What must be true 
about the angles AOX and BOX? 
3. Use the diagram of Ex. f to show the 
conventional directions of N., $., E., W. 


again so as to obtain. the 

Vig, 37. What can be sald about the 

sizes of the acute angles in the figure? 
(The diagram may, И desired, be ased to 
_ explain the terms N.E., N.W., SE, SW) 


The protractor. class can readily under- 
that the right angle ls an awkward 
fot meavering an angle; a fraction 
be involved 


jut 
il 
| 


Ин 
d 
ti 
P 
н 


гї 
| 


4. Refold the paper of Ex. 3 and fold» 
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and the base along one arm, ‘The sise & Тыю, what angle dom the hour 

the angle in degrees fs given by the reading. © hand of a clock turn ín 20 minutes? 

of the other arm * Wow long wodhd it take to turn thagh 
The reason for the double scale should ba“ 120") 

explained,—the seale to be used depending 4 Measure the angles of your set 

on whether one arm of the angle lies along (0 by dimet measurement ; r^ 

OA or ОВ making a copy of it and messüring the 
The two common mistakes are = angles p (Нож would you 
(i) giving the supplement of the required _ & Make (wo Angles 


; 
g 
: 
H 
di 


angle,—Le. 47° for 133"; » 


1 he size of an angle . ê on of the other, prove 
M пу its enl 25 03 Bl pe 4d 

Miu man Чай DS Ay n e 

explain 4 ? a 

MESES. Jm XY aad the м Хам Y, 


Practice should be given heme in thet Воно , 
measurement of angles, 
It is useful to have 


55 
E 
& Fas 


duplicated copies of — with 
the angles being measured, so that ай the _ and the angka at P and 0), (1-71 
Pupils are measuring the same angle —— 74, b 
Measurements should also be made of the & š © XY and 2 
angles in the faces of some of the solida, parallel to What seems trae about 2 
cubes, prisms, and pyramids, the two 


ti. 
г! 
i 
ü 


The class may be puzzled by am 
with arms too ahort to give а reading 


the scale. By rotating а short line ) * 
long line together it can be shown that the Bj. «ыг C амі а suitable = 
amount of rotation, Le, the size of the angle, radios draw a circle cutting CA A 
dors not depend on the length of the arma, CB їн D and E. With centres D and © 
and that therefore the arms can be produced ME eom e e ae ens ` 
to allow a measurement to be made, la P above the tine AB. Join Ke 
In the same way, tò construct an angle PME M dev thia H 
£ So with one arm along OA, the protraetor. — — perpendicular. û АМ. темме 
is placed with the base along ОА, and the (е Zs ICH, PCA with your protractor, 
mid-point of the base at О, A polat, Bj, ie ja i naonar) to dto the whale dcin 
marked at $0 on the scale, em ГЕ 25 
and produced И . > Draw = 
The class may now on to exercises poet A И. With contre A sada > 
بنش‎ the eer Mila | Ману еда бте 4 e 
and of angles, "E uA ТЫЙ бле two am» 
Exracnzs چ‎ E RR شر‎ АВ 
L A wheel has Fò spokes, What ie the — 4 E A LIS у how 
angle between any two spokes? Фи АС | | XOY ef 62. wu 
2 Through what ample dos the misgie IL Deas am angle : 
and of a clock tur im z0 missio? FEES eU 
How hong трча И take to tere through an are 2 


E 
ij 
- 
: 
1 


* 
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draw arcs cutting in А. Join OA. 
Measure 4s AOX, AOY. 

Repeat the same construction with 
other angles and note that OA divides 
the angle into equal angles,—i.e. bisects 
the angle. 


D 


Fic. 39. 


12. Draw the diagram shown. Measure the 
Zs ACB, ADB, AEB. Repeat with 
other circles. 

18. Draw a circle with diameter AB. Take 
C a point on the circle and join CA, 
CB. Measure / ACB. Take other 
points D, E on the circle and measure 
25 ADB, AEB, 


D 
A 


Fic, 40. 


14, Draw the diagram Fig. 40. Measure 
the Zs A, B, C, D. What is the sum 
(i) of A and C; (ii) of B and D? 


Simple cases of the construction of triangles, 
—It is often necessary to construct a 
triangle satisfying given conditions, The 
easier cases of such constructions do not 
cause much difficulty to young pupils. 


It should be remembered that a rough 
diagram with the given sides and angles 
marked often suggests a construction. 

The construction should be developed 
with the class, the pupils carrying out each 
step as it is suggested. 


Examples.— 

(1) Draw AABC, having АВ=4іп., 
BC=3in., and 2B=50°, Measure 
AC, 2А and ZC. 

The rough diagram is put on the 
blackboard. The questioning takes 
some such form as this. 

(а) What shall we draw first?—a vague 
question, perhaps, but one which 

. usually gets a sensible enough 
answer. [Draw BC=3in., or draw 
AB] i 

(b) What is the next construction? [At 
B make ZCBX —5o*.] 

(с) What is required to complete the 
construction? [From BX cut off 
BA-4in. and join АС] 

(d) Could we construct by drawing the 
angle first? Yes. [This first involves 
fixing the direction of one side.] 
What should we do after drawing 
the angle? 


The statements as given by the class will 
require a little polishing, but it is worth 


. While to try to obtain a clear set of instruc- 


tions. 
The measurements are stated in some 
such form as this;— 


By measurement, 
AC-31in; ZA=48°; /С=82°, 


(i) Draw APOR, having PQ=3 in., 
ZP=40°, 20=65°% Measure RP 
and RQ. [2-82 in., 200 in.] 
Develop as in Ex. т. РО is drawn 
first. R must lie on a line making 
an angle of 40° with РО and also on 
a line making an angle of 65? with 


M — € a 


irem 
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(iii) Draw AXYZ having XY=2'5 іп., 
YZ=3 in., ZX=3-5 in. Measure the 
angles at X, Y, Z, [44°5°, 57°, 
78:5] 

First draw YZ (say). X must be at 
a distance of 2۰5in. from Y and 
also at a distance of 3:5 in. from Z. 
It is therefore the point of inter- 
section of two circles, with centres 
Y and Z and radii 2:5in. and 
3:5 in. 

Draw ALMN, right angled at M 
with LM —2 in. and LN-3 in. 
Measure MN and the angle at L. 
[2:24 in., 48-2°.] А 

LM is drawn first and then MX 
perpendicular to LM. N lies on 
MX and is 3 in. from L. Hence find 
the point of intersection with MX 
of a circle, centre L and radius 
3in. 


(iv) 


Young pupils often find it easier to 
consider the triangle when it is cut out 
of paper, It may be advisable to do 
this. 

In several cases the measurements of each 
of these triangles may be tabulated. The 
pupils сап easily see the equality of corres- 
ponding sides and angles, 

If all the triangles of the class are placed 
together, or if groups of pupils place their 
triangles together, the triangles will be found 
very nearly to lie one exactly on top of the 
other without any overlapping. (“Coincide 
is rather an awkward word for the young 
pupils.) 

An odd triangle will be found quite 
different from the others,—sure proof to 
the owner that something is wrong. 

The pupils’ triangles, allowing for slight 
errors in measurement, are all of the same 
size and shape,—a handier statement at this 
stage than the word congruent, 

There may be some discussion on what 
is required to fix the size and shape of a 
triangle, but this should be informal. The 
cases of congruence considered above should 
not be pressed, 
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1. Draw AABC from the given measure- 
ments. In each case measure the sides 
and angles not given. 


(i) AB-3in., BC—2:5 in., 
[1:94 in., 560°, 84:0°.] 

(i) AB—AC-—2in., А=36°. [г:24іп., 
72°, 72°.) 
BC=CA=5 cm., 
60°, 60*.] 
AB—2in, BC—-2:5in., CA —3 in, 
[55:8*, 828°, 414*.] 


B=40°, 


(ia) C=60°, 


(iv) 


[5 cm., 


(v) AB=BC=3in,, CA—2in. [70:5?, 
39:0°, 70°5°.] 
(vi) AB-BC-CA-z:5in. [60°, 60°, 


бо°.] 
BC=3 in., B=70°, C=50°, [2:65 in., 
3:26 in., 60°.] 


(vii) 


(vii) AB=2in., A=B=75°. [3:86in., 
3:86 in., 30°.] 

(ix) CA-3in, ZC= ZA=60°, [3 in., 
3in., 60°] 


2. Draw the same triangles on squared 
paper and find their approximate areas 
by counting the squares, [G) 2-41; 
(ii) 1-18; (ii) 10-82; (iv) 2-48; (v) 2:83; 
(vi) 2771; (уй) 3-74; (viii) 3-73; (ix) 3-90.] 


Use of the protractor to prove some of 
the simpler geometrical facts.— 


l. Draw several diagrams similar to the 
following :— 


D 
ко 
A C B A С B 
FIG. 41. 


Measure ZBCD and ZDCA, Fill in the 
following table: 
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ZBCD 


Diagram ZACD 


(i) 
(ii) 


ZBCD ZACD 


Draw the conclusion and state it:—If a 
- straight line CD stands on a straight line 


AB, ZBCD + ZDCA = 180° or two right. 


angles, 

It is perhaps inadvisable to introduce the 
terms adjacent and supplementary angles, 
but teachers should use their own judgment. 


2. Draw diagrams as under. 


A 

A D D 

з= о @ 

[o вс B 
Fia, 42 


Measure the angles shown in the diagrams. 
Tabulate the results, 


Diagram | / ЛАОС | ZBOD | ZAOD | ZBOC 
G) 
(ii) 


What is true in each figure? State the fact 
proved, 

If two straight lines cut each other the 
(vertically) opposite angles are equal. 

[The word “оррозйе” applied to these 
angles gives no trouble; the word "'vertic- 
ally" sometimes upsets a young pupil.] 


3. Draw two parallel lines with a third 
line cutting them. 
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Fic. 43. 


Measure all the angles marked 1, 2, ... 8. 

Get answers to such questions as these:— 

Are all these angles of the same size? 

Into how many groups can the angles be 
divided according to size? 

What is the sum of two angles one taken 
from each group? 

The introduction of the terms alternate 
angles, etc., is unnecessary, Pupils know 
enough about the diagram above if they 
can respond satisfactorily to the following :— 


(i) Name two equal angles. 

(ü) How does ZBFE compare in size 
with ZDGF? 

(ii) Name two angles whose sum is 
2 rt. angles, r 

(iv) What is the sum of ZAFG and 
ZCGF? 

(v) If ZBFE-—60?, what are the sizes 
of the other angles in the figure? 


Too much time should not be spent on 
these facts. They are fairly obvious. In fact, 
the approach to 3 should be:—From the 
appearance of the diagram would you say 
that all the angles were of different sizes? 
What angles would you say were equal? 
Measure these angles and see if it is true 
that they are equal. 

This method of approach, using the 
intuition of the pupils, should be used when- 
ever possible. 


4. Draw several triangles having two 
equal sides. What appears to be true about 
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the angles opposite the equal sides? Prove 
the fact by measurement, 

5. Draw triangles having one side equal 
to 2in. and the angle at each extremity 
(i) 30°; (ii) 50°; (iii) 70°. By measurement 
prove that the sides opposite the equal 
angles are equal. 


6. Draw triangles ABC of various shapes. 
Measure the angles and-find their sum. 
Fill in the table. 


= z E с | 
lr ZA Z В 
Triangle ZB pate +ZC 


| 
098 
| M 


LA 


Prove the same fact by cutting up the 
triangle and placing the angles to show their 
sum, 

A 


AN 


The diagram explains the method. 


B С 
FIG. 44. 


7. Draw parallelograms ABCD of different 
shapes and measure their angles. 
Tabulate the results. 


Parm. | ZA 


à | | 
(i) 
| | if 


(iii) 
The pupils will easily see that the opposite 
angles of a parallelogram are equal. 
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Simple cases of surveying, heights and 
distances,—The following examples are 
offered as types suitable for young pupils. 
Much interest would be added to these 
problems if data could be obtained locally 
for similar problems, 


1. A ladder 20 ft. long was placed against 
a wall with the foot of the ladder 9 ft. from 
the wall. How far up the wall did the 
ladder reach? 

Scale: т inch represents ro ft. 


С с 


20 ft 


A 9ft B X Ac д АВ 
Rough Diagram 
FIG, 45. 


Develop the construction, 

Which line is drawn first? (AX pre- 
ferably). 

What does AX represent? 
does AY represent? 

How is AY obtained? Do we know where 
Cis? B? How is B fixed? Distance of C 
from B? How is C fixed? 

What measures the height reached by the 
ladder? 

Work would be arranged in some such 
way as this:— 

AB=o0'9 in., BC—2 in. 

By measurement, AC— 1-8 in, 

.. Height required  —18 ft. 


What 


[The pupils should choose a larger scale.] 

Explain the angle of elevation, —the angle 
between a line joining the eye to a point 
above the eye level and the horizontal 
line (in the same vertical plane), . 
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9. At a point 20ft. from the foot of a 
flagpole the angle of elevation of the top 
of the pole was found to be 50°. What was 
the height of the flagpole? [23:8 ft.] 

[The rough diagram should be suggested 
by the pupils.] 


С 
А х В 
Rough Diagram 
Fic, 46a, 
A 20/ B 


Fic. 46B. 


From questions, using the rough diagram, 
the construction can be obtained. BC is 
measured and the required height found. 


3. Explain the meaning of the distance of 
a point from a line. 


P 


X Q ¥ 
FIG. 47. 


of an aeroplane passing between them to be 
50° and 70°. What was the height of the 
aeroplane above the ground? [166 yd.] 


A 


P B Q 
*----200yd---- -- > 


Fic. 48. 


In a sketch of the diagram the boys 
naturally appear first, 200 yd. apart. If A 
represents the aeroplane the angles P and 
О are 50° and 70°, 

The construction of the figure, —scale 
I in. to 50 yd.,—should.cause little difficulty. 

The height above the ground is represented 
by AB, which can be measured. 


5. A boy wished to find the breadth of a 
river. He stood opposite a bush on the 
other bank, and then took 50 steps along 
the straight bank on which he was, Here 
he put a stick in the ground and walked 
on another 50 steps. He then turned and 
walked at right angles to the bank of the 
river, and after taking 40 steps found he was 
in the same line as the bush and the stick, 
Show that the river was “40 steps" broad. 


P 


Of all the lines drawn from P to 
XY, PQ perpendicular to XY is found 
to be the shortest and is taken as 
the distance of P from XY, 


4. Two boys, 200 yards from each 
other, found the angles of elevation 


} 
i 


$ 
! 
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In the diagram, P represents the bush 
and A, B, C, D the four positions of the boy. 

РА 1 AC, and CD | AC. 

АВ=ВС —50 steps, and CD —40 steps. 

Construct the diagram as follows:— 
AB=BC=2'5in. (Taking scale rin. to 20 
steps.) 

CD | AC and CD=2 in. 

AP is found to be 2 in. 

i.e. CD represents the breadth of the river. 


Instrument for measuring vertical and 
horizontal angles.—A very simple instrument 
for this purpose may be made in the school 
workshop or at home. Two thin, fairly 
narrow strips of wood about a foot long are 
pivoted at one end by means of a small 
bolt and thumb screw. This instrument can 
be placed in a vertical plane or a horizontal 
plane. 

The diagrams show how it is worked. 


Angie of elevation, 
(Side elevation, not drawn to scale) 


FIG. 50A. 


The angle can be found more easily if a 
pin is fixed in each strip so that, for instance, 


A, the pin P and the pivot Q are in the same 
straight line, 

The angle is found by drawing one with 
its arms along the inner edges of the strips 
and measuring it. 

For measuring distances it is useful for 
a pupil to know the distance he walks in 
taking roo ordinary steps. This is unneces- 
sary if a surveyor's chain is available. 

It is worth while to repeat the solutions 
of these problems with squared paper. In 
some respects the work is very much simpli- 
fied. 

EXERCISES 


1. The angle of elevation of the top of a 
building from a point 300 ft. off was 
35°. What was the height of the 
building? [210 ft.] 

2. A is 50 miles east of C and B is due 
north of C. If AB —80 miles, what is 
the distance BC? [62:5 miles.] 

8. A is 10 miles north of P, B is 30 miles 
south of P, C is due west of P and CP= 
40 miles, Find AC and BC. [41] miles, 
50 miles.] ‚в 


Q 


Angle subtended at Q by AB 
(Plan, not drawn to scale) 


Fic. 50B. 


4. A flagstaff is 50 ft. high, Find from a 
scale drawing the angle of elevation of 
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the top from a point 25 ft. from the 
foot of the flagstaff, [63-4°.] 

5. A man climbs r8 ft, up a 24 ft. ladder 
Placed against a wall with its top 
18 ft. from the ground. How far are 
his feet above the ground? [13}ft.] . 

6. Two walkers start froma point А. One 
walks north at 4m.p.h. and the other 
north west at 3 m.p.h. How far apart 
are they after I hour? [2:83 miles.] 

7. If AB=5 miles, BC=6 miles, CA= 
miles, find the distance of A from BC. 
[3:31 miles.] 

8. A man found that the angle of elevation 
of the top of a flagpole was 25°, On 
walking 20 yards nearer the pole he 
found the angle of elevation to be 35°. 
What was the height of the flagpole? 
[27:9 yd.] 

9. At two points on Opposite sides of a 
tree the angles of elevation of its top 
are 45° and 50°. The distance between 
the points is 100 feet. Find the height 
of the tree. [54-4 ft.] 


EXERCISES IN SIMILAR TRIANGLES 


1, Cut out triangles with sides 3in., 4in., 
5in. and 3 cm., 4cm., 5cm. Measure 
the angles of the two triangles. What 
can you say about the shapes of the 
two triangles? 


Triangular Prism 


FIG. 514. 


Square Pyramid 


Fic. 51B. 


2. Cut out three triangles with sides I in., 
Ilin. 2in.; 2in., 3in, 4in; gin, 
4iin. біп. Show that the three 
triangles have equal angles. How are 
the sides of the three triangles chosen? 

8. Draw two triangles АВС and XYZ 
having BC—2 in., £B—35*, ZC—65?, 
Ү2=4іп., 2Ү=35°% 47—65° Mea- 
sure the sides AB, АС XY; XZ. Do 
you see any relation between XY and 
AB, YZ and BC, ZX and CA? 

4. At a certain time a man 6 ft. high had 
a shadow 9 ft. long. Find from a 
diagram the height of a man whose 
shadow at the same time was 8ft. 
long. 

5. The shadow of a flagstaff is 8o ft. long. 
At the same time the Shadow of a man 
6 ft. high is ro ft. Find from a diagram 
the height of the flagstaff, 


Construction of models.—The construction 
of some of the simpler models brings very 
clearly before the pupils the shape of the. 
faces and the form of the solid. The net of 
the cube has already been given. The nets 
of a triangular prism, a square Pyramid, 
and a triangular pyramid are given here, 
The cardboard is cut through along the 
outer lines, and half through along the dotted 
lines, Where necessary the edges are secured 
with gummed paper. 


Triangular Pyramid 


Fic. 51c, 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 
IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


From the picture by Ernest Board.) 


[By permission of the Artist. 
Tug New CHANT 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS' COURSE 


in the form of an imaginary discussion between two teachers on the practical needs 
and problems of 


MUSIC AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 


N teaching music to classes of children 7 years old, and onwards, we find ourselves as 
I teachers in much the same position as parents find themselves in teaching infants to 

talk, with this difference that both the quality and quantity of music that a child has 
overheard in its little lifetime are altogether different, less guarded, less reliable than the 
quality and quantity of language that an infant has overheard when it is taught to prattle 
its thoughts in its mother tongue. Rhythmic melody is a veritable mother tongue; but 
it is confused by a great deal of promiscuous musical output which is neither motherly nor 
lingual,—music which children have to overhear, but which no more speaks to them of 
things from their own child-angle of thought or imagination, than a flamboyant wallpaper 
or the garish ornaments of public places conveys or connects with their inner imaginings 
about simple form and colour. 
In spite, however, of any and every drawback of confused impressions unconsciously 
received by little children, we start teaching rhythmic melody with this great natural asset: 
that the moment a simple rhythm is rapped out, or a rise and fall of simply related tones 
sounded, the normal child, whatever its surroundings, can enjoy trying to rap out the 
rhythm itself and trying to sing the tones imitatively in true relation. It is true, I suppose, 
of children younger even than 7—the age for which the first set of the following lessons 
is planned—that with one note they can rap out a rhythm; with two notes they can make 
up a tiny phrase on that rhythm; and with three or more notes, they can be taught (in а few 
moments) to make up a four-phrase baby tune! The writer has himself received well-built 
little tunes by children under 4 years old, and this is nothing abnormal. Yet, though there is 
this sure asset in every school that children enjoy and comprehend rhythms and rise and 
fall of a tune, and though the normal child is a natural melodist, the teaching of singing 
in schools seems at present in much need, not only of room to grow, but also in need of organi- 
sation and reform, Furthermore, advance is of necessity in the hands of teachers, many 
of whom either are handicapped, or modestly feel themselves so, by having received no 
really effectual preparation and equipment for teaching the subject. To them the diffi- 
culties, troublesome to the best equipped, seem abnormally discouraging. Music is truly 
an ideal school subject: it gives the children unique outlet for initiation and teamwork. 
No teacher, however “unmusical” he may think himself to be (however "unequipped" 
in the technical sense), need feel daunted, especially before a class of Juniors; for all 
will respond instantly to a teacher who gives them something naturally thythmic to rap 
out or to fa la la together. The particular aim of this section of Teaching in Practice is, if 
possible, specially to serve the needs of teachers and children who both alike may be called 
beginners. For this reason the writer begs his fellow-teachers to bear with him while he 
tries to get down to the foundations of the matter with them. By so doing we may hope 
to grip the simplest teaching essentials in practice. With a yiew of bringing fully to mind 
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and then facing together the full array of practical difficulties which beset the subject of 
this section of Teaching in Practice, it has seemed well to throw this Introduction into the 
form of a full and free imaginary discussion between two very keen teachers, thus :— 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


' Teacher I. How to make music a living subject in every school in the country,—that's 
our subject to-day, that's the knotty problem. 

Teacher II. То think that even 2,000 years ago the Greeks looked upon music as а tremen- 
dous humanising factor in education! 

T. I. And I rather fancy it must come to be a still bigger factor 2,000 years hence. 

T. II. Well, there can be no doubt (a) that it is a permanent form of Beauty; and (b) that 
it can be infectiously cheerful. 

T. I. And (c) that it involves the finest teamwork, and what seems still finer, team-thought 
passing into team-action. 

T. II. Let's agree anyhow to suppose that humanity is never going to let such a superb 
pastime as music drop. Children 10,000 years hence will, perhaps, ride in their 'planes 
through the heavens to school, but on any sunny morning as they go, they will be singing 
for love. 

T. I. And yet we schoolmasters seem so terribly casual about it as a school subject, and 
parents don't seem to kick, or mind in the least, Would you believe it? An inspector 
friend of mine told me he struck a first-rate school the other day, where, as no single . 
teacher on the staff happened to be musical, the only music they had at all in the school 
was one hymn per term! The head mistress admitted to my friend that the girls nearly 
mutinied about it, 

T. IT, Come and let's discuss the whole question together for a while, and compare notes; 
for I feel just as strongly about it as you, and cannot see daylight. Like yourself, I long 
for the children to get the benefit of music, I mean the beauty of it, and the cheeriness, 
and the first-rate teamwork of which you speak. I feel in my bones that it could, if properly 
organised, be the most vital everyday factor of the school year. But I confess the practical 
difficulties daunt me, and always have done so. I am told by musicians, by school- 
musicians, too, that we shall never do anything with music as a nation till all our children 
(except the 1 in 500 tone-deaf) are taught to read any reasonable melody at sight, as they 
read the Bible or a newspaper. 

T. I. As to that, at my own school, even classes from 10 to тт plus, cannot read the simplest 
nursery rhyme in the very simplest musical setting,—at sight, or anything like it: You 
see, I have no teachers on my staff who can themselves read melody, still less teach it. 

T. II. We seem to be in a really vicious circle at present; for my friend the principal of 
—— Training College tells me that his students arrive at college without the slenderest 
working knowledge of how to read melody. Of course they do. He puts it that they arrive, 
perhaps aged 19 in other things, but aged 9 in music. As we know too well, at a college, 
as at school, to-day's crowded curricula tend to oust music. 

T. I. The question is: how can we, on the basis of, say, thirty-six weekly periods of twenty 
minutes each year, help to lift what we may call school-melody (and in that I include 
team-singing of melody) out of its present uncertain state as a. school subject, so that 
it may become a real engine of education? ч 


3 This came within the writer's own experience. 
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T. II. Thirty-six twenty-minute periods will give us twelve hours of musical teaching in 
а year. In that fragment of the year's time-table we are to teach all our children to read 
fluently any simple melody at sight. It seems impossible. 

T. I. But wait a moment. Hard as even that may seem, is it not clear that the act of 
reading at sight is after alla preliminary, subsidiary affair? To be able to read any language 
is essential as a means to an end if you are to enjoy anything that language can bring you. 
But in music, as in poetry, or any subject under the sun, the mere ability to read is surely 
entirely subservient to the ability to understand and enjoy the thing itself; the melody, 
the poetry, the literature, or the conversation are infinitely more than the ability to read 
them on paper. Written signs which convey the poetry, or literature, or play or whatever 
it may be, are as a trifle compared with the experience of the thing itself. 

Г. II. Yes. And knowing all this, and being in the same difficulty as you are, I go straight 
to the point in my school, and teach my children as many songs by ear as I can, in spite 
of the musical experts’ warning that this is all wrong. I want them to experience the song 
straight away. 

T. 1. Well, though you are told that it is all a mistake to teach music by ear, I’m certain 
you are right. I am sure that it is crucial, at all costs, to get the children happily singing 
at each lesson, Teaching them to read a language they never use, that is, that they 
never experience in intelligent action, is, in my judgment, not only unkind, but silly, 
So I, too, get through, or I ought to say muddle through, a song each week as best I can 
by ear, in order to get music going at all. This rough and ready method is but common 
sense of course. Make a start with hearty team-singing. Then on that begin to teach, 
Yet I feel uncomfortably that each week the time is gone before I get to grips with the 
subject. I get my children happy that way, but not well-grounded. 

T. II. The most I ever manage is four songs a term, and with that I am as busy as I can 
be getting the children not only oz to the tune, but persuading them neither to shout nor 
to mumble, but to sing with a decent tone,—" well-produced," as they say. Á 

T. I. Yes, and this brings us really to another full-size problem in our twenty-minute 

period. I ought, I am definitely told, to teach my children to produce good tone, teach 

them, in fact, so-called voice production! px 

. IT. Did you ever hear Sir Walter Parratt’s immortal remark made to a blackbird in 

spring: “Ah, my little dear, you'd never sing like that if you'd been taught ? А 

“Т. Still, when all is said and done, I suppose Sir Walter taught his own choir boys neither 

to shout nor to mumble? s 4 3 

T. II. Probably he'd something to say to them on tone, and gave them exercises daily, 

But yet I do also like the pre-Victorian remark.of old Dr. Cooke to an admiring lady who 
asked: "My dear doctor, how do you teach your boys to sing so beautifully? 

" Madam, they teach each other." 

`. I. Mine teach each other to shout! wer. s 3 

T. II. Yes, that is where the force of tradition comes in, hindering or helping us. We 
have, of course, to see that bad traditions are banished, crowded out by good ones. Your 
boys shout. Mine seem to have the tradition of, what I may call, the hardened throat, 
To maintain a. good tradition is hard enough; to eradicate à bad one is only possible to 
those who have time and ability to put a good one in its place, and, incidentally, who 
possess the patience of a super-Job. y 

т! І. So far p. in this AE matter of teaching music throughout our schools, we 
have agreed as to three needs at least, which probably most teachers would confirm. In 
Whatever time we can spare to give to music, and from the very first, (1) the n 
must make music themselves at every lesson, though it be " by ear"; (2) they must learn 


- 
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to sing with decent tone, and (3) they must learn to read at sight, as quickly as may be, 
what they sing. 

T. II. By the way, wouldn't you add the need for a fourth thing; memorising tunes? 
In teaching any other language, it is of the essence of the contract to teach our youngest 
children to recite little poems by heart, without the distraction of the eye in reading the 
written page. They really then get into their subject. 

T. I. True, I suppose the imagination is only free to enjoy and deliver a tune or a poem 
when unhampered by the slightest conscious effort to be reading with the eye, what is 
supposed to be possessing the mind. € 

T. II. So our class work in music stands at present as follows: 

We are to teach— 


. Singing imitatively (ie. by ear); 
. Singing with good tone; 

. Reading melody at sight; 

. Memorising melodies. 


T0 юн 


And as a practical proposal, how about allotting five minutes to each of the four in every 
twenty-minute period? 

T. I. Your list is good and your plan sounds more thorough than most, and perhaps more 

- hopeful in practical ways than any I myself happen to have evolved or have seen on paper 
as yet. But I feel, in a way, more uncomfortable than I did. The list looks already rushed 
and crowded, And, aren't we somehow leaving out Hamlet from our play? 

T. II. I wonder what you mean by that uncomfortable remark! We have certainly left 
out teaching the children to write music down on paper. We've also included nothing 
for them to do but to sing. Are we to provide for any playing? The school orchestra 
can surely be tackled later, when the class-singing, the reading at sight and the memorising 
are attained. Or am I wrong? 

T. I. Yes, I think you must be wrong there in some fundamental way. It will surely never 
do to delay team-playing altogether till team-singing is secure. We should be missing 
a whole field of splendid possibilities for musical teamwork, if you leave out the idea of 
the junior school band altogether, and make no provision of some means which will lead 
up to it, if it's nothing more than tapping a triangle during the songs. But both writing 
tunes on paper—a small but useful matter and one that even the babes will enjoy—and 
the teaching of any sort of playing as well as singing must be added to your practical 
list, then your allotment of precious minutes had better be changed thus:— 


Minutes. 

1. Singing by ear 4 
2. Toning and Tuning 3 
3. Reading at sight 4 
4. Memorising 3 
5. Playing : 3 
6. Writing out a tüne 3 

20 


Zu lI. Isn't my practical list, as you call it, fast becoming intensely unpractical and 
ridiculously divided up and overloaded? 2 


T. I. Yes, I'm afraid it is; and all with Hamlet left out, 


5 
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T. IT. TI half guess what your Hamlet is going to be. You are naturally asking, “Where 
does music as a subject come in at all? ” 

. I. .Exactly! Singing itself is good and very enjoyable, but it is, after all, a mere means 
to a sensible end, as much as talking is a means to an intelligent end. Reading at sight, 
too, is a mere means to a further end, viz. to get more music; also memorising is a means, 
viz. to get the same music again and again, and to get it at times when we've no books 
and we most need it—years hence, perhaps; in the same way writing and playing are 
also merely means. x 

. II. Yes, mere singing, mere playing, with mere reading, writing, memorising are none 
of them music itself; and mere singing by ear is an unconscious process perhaps. I am. 
with you in all that. Only let us keep our heads,—about these six practical items, I mean. 
Before I concede you perhaps half the play for Hamlet himself; and above all, before you 
or I think of any more practical needs to be added to our six subsidiaries—for I've got 
thoroughly frightened that your ideal Hamlet may spring upon us one of two more practical 
attendants—let us examine our list as it stands, and see if some of our six points can be 
receiving attention at one and the same moment. Surely this will not only ease our 
time-table, but make for efficiency by coupling up what I imagine are really inseparables. 
For example, the acts of singing and reading will always go together, as will the acts of 
singing and memorising when not reading. 

T. I. "That sounds important and hopeful. 

Г. II. I know a teacher who has found that even the act of writing down a melody is 
greatly speeded up and made easier, if the phrase is sung over and over again as ff is being 
wrillen. Nos. 3, 4 and 6 can surely work in with No. 1! So can No. 2 if the teacher is 
carefully parenthetical! 

T. I. This sounds still more hopeful. Let us dwell on it and revise our time-table accord- 
ingly. 

Ti Tr. Wait a moment. There remains No. 5. Of course playing goes as closely with 
reading at sight and memorising as ever singing does. But let us Eo a big step further 
than that. Your chance word just now,—that a baby junior might "even tap a triangle 
during the song" and so be learning some day to be in the school band, or school orchestra— 
gave me the sudden idea that singing and playing could and should go together in the 
carly stages, even among the very little ones, as well as in the final triumphant stages of 
the school’s music when the school choir and orchestra produce, perhaps, a Handel Chandos 
Anthem, or a Christmas Oratorio, or even a home-made Cantata written by the scholars 
themselves for the Prize Distribution! я A Л 

T. I. Come, we are getting on. Indeed aren't you going much too fast? But in the main 
I am certain you are right. Let's revise our time-table at once and drastically, Let me 


try a new wording:— 


Minutes, 
т. Singing and Playing (by ear and sight) 8 
2. Singing and Playing (by memory) 4 
3. Toning, Tuning and Timing < T 5 
4. Writing out a tune or phrase А 3 
20 


T. If. What de you mean by the expression by ear and sight? This seems contradictory. 
Surely they are mutually destructive? 
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over and ver agal gp Му oia И, Whistle or bum or sing or otherwise evoke a fragment 
ike H 


їп a cheery way and , and not the рн» 
of home-made staves Mp n, 


some real interest out of the effort to write the chief fragment of the musie be had beard, 
soen, Ин memorised, at that ree Ж ы 

T. 11. Well, we've largely cleared overcrowding, we've grouped our 
subsidiaries. Иш What about your Hamlet and bis posible further attendants 
or subsidiaries ٠ А 


я 
1, My only trouble i ibat any. Hamlet mems at the momant more like Mr. Cemp's 
II, What! Are backing out of it, my brave. I Let me hold forth for a 
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] iL, Why? 
1. 1. Because music seems to me both more and less than a mere language, We are getting 
rather deep in, 
г. П. O dear, О deat! Let's risk it and go off the deep end, anyhow, for а moment. Would — 
vou say that music in one sense means more than а sach as French or Sanskrit, 


and that in another sense ít means Jest than they? 
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Sing that little song several times, and the essential difference between customary verbal 
meanings in language and tonal meanings in music may become a little clearer. Or rather, 
sing or whistle the tune as a complete little musical sentence without the words; then 
say the words as a complete verbal utterance without the tune, and at least it is clear 
that both are a communication of sense in sounds uttered, perfectly parallel in detail, 
making the same sound four times and only four times, but the words carry a complex 
meaning which the tune does not. Does this imply that the tune carries no meaning 
which a teacher could and should be able to discuss with his scholars? Manifestly not, 
The musical sentence is sensible. Now my real heart-searching trouble at the moment 
is due to these few facts: (т) that I feel the meanings of tones in music are at least as - 
real and important as those of words in language, though mostly very temperamentally 
variable; (2) that they are none the less real even though they are infinitely various and 
variable; (3) that so far as I've observed, children are quick to appreciate musical meanings 
in a most natural way, and, what is more, quick to attach meanings themselves, and that 
they love to do so; (4) that the promiscuous worldly use of music for all sorts of purposes,— 
morning, noon and night—tends unhappily to blunt our adult perceptions of its primal 
meanings; (5) that I myself don't rightly grasp the subject; (6) that there are people who, 
not grasping it, assume that music /ias no meaning at all,—to return to our personal simile— 
they assume that there "ain't no such a person,"—that my Hamlet that we were leaving ' 
out of our play is not a Hamlet but a Mrs. Harris. For the play of Hamlet played without 
Hamlet every one living would detect and deride. But music, alas, without musical 

. meaning, without its chief character, is an accepted everyday affair. 

T. II. Ythink I've caught the general drift of your deep-end meditation. And I think I 
see why our analogy with a language will not take us far. In music the sounds (tones) 
are the thing. In language the sounds (words) are not the thing, but merely evoke the 
images or thought of the thing. So when our children use precise words like threepence 
or sixpence, the sound is not the thing, but the things which intelligence and teaching have 
taught them to associate with the sounds. But when they sing ° 


the sounds are the very thing itself, they are the MUSIC, and our practical programme 
will teach them to be able to make the sounds and enjoy them; and I should be inclined 
at the moment to add that if (as you suggest) the making of sounds has a meaning that 
matters, then heaven will teach them that, while we teach them the practice of music, 


In short, if we promote its practice, its nature will dawn u them. Н 
Коше TANE s pon ow about that, 


M NEIN 


elody or chord 


or rhythm, and then as arbitrarily taught to children would be a very doubtful blessing 


indeed, and would (to say the least) continually be in need of revision. 


T. I. Yet,—think a minute more. Even verbal meanings imsi 
79 n grow whimsically, and 
slowly during use, and meanings are made and accumulate and change emus the E 
for a fleeting moment, like the meanings 


X і etc., in the Great War. And X should be sorr 
to think, indeed I cannot think, that musical phrases, chords, and rhythms never Brel 
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quips and phrases do, and that we, as teachers, must be silent about a thing of such interest, 
And, by the way, I read an amazing fact about chords not long ago in an article called 


meaning till you give ita context. The moment you link it up as in box-tree, box-seat, 
or соте and box with me," then the context defines the various meanings. And, in 


== 


it has no certain meaning to the mind until you give it a context, Then it can easily 
have three or four different meanings, in three or four different keys or contexts: 


— 


Get someone to play these to you over and over again, softly and slowly, and—it has 
really an amazing effect of saying something mystically, yet definitely different each 
time, even to the uneducated music lover, So far, indeed, has musical usage travelled 
along the path of language that the musical classics, I am told, are full of delicious “*сһога- 
play” of this significant kind, capable of giving exquisite new turns of thought to a melody 
as it is unfolded by a Beethoven or Schubert. And this aspect of music is in its very infancy. 

T. II. I suppose that you will grant that these subtler meanings and the mental delights 
they may give are far and away beyond our school stages of simple and elemental melody? 

T. I. Yes; yet do not forget that the Promenade Concerts are most crowded out on classical 
nights; and not with musicians, but with keen city clerks who love to hear and follow the 
master minds in terms of pure tone. Personally I am forced to believe music is, from 
first to last, a definite language, as well as a rhythmic and delightful deed. 

T. II. Very interesting and stimulating. But now let's try to climb out of the deep end, 
I want to make a suggestion—that, at least for the time, we drop the analogy of language, 
and try another, which, though connected with language, may bring us more light on 
the problem. Think our discussion is on how to teach literature or poetry in the schools, 
And now let us hark back to our practical list, and see if we can track down our Hamlet,— 
our one thing needful in music, which we both feel is unallowed for in our list. Suppose 
that in order to teach team-utterance of poetry for 20 minutes a week, two teachers of 
Poetry, as keen as we are about music, have laid down the following :— 
Minutes, 

т. Speaking poetry by ear and sight (that is imitatively and by reading) 

2. Speaking poetry by memory . . ê ‚ . 4 

3. Toning and Timing of team-speech  . . . . 

4. Writing out a chief line or verse — . . . 


ERECTIE” 


FP—VOL, 5 
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They will not have done badly for their class from the practical point of view. Will they 
have left the thing itself out? 

T. I. Carry the test further. Suppose that our task was actually to teach children 
to understand and enjoy not the utterance of music, but the utterance of prose, poetry 
and literature—whether oratory, essay or narrative—would our practical programme 
hold, or should we drop team-utterance altogether? 

T. II. Well, personally, I rather think we should gain greatly by following the same general 
scheme and retaining team-utterance of good prose. The pullit would have upon memory, 
and the value of measured utterance while reading, and the relishing of the very sound of 
a great sentence which it would bring to the mobilised team might be absolutely great in 
its effect! And, anyhow, I think we are tracking our problems down rather more effectually 
by this route, Whether in music or poetry you will simply have to teach fine form and 
a taste for fine form, by whatever practical methods you adopt. We have been pondering 
over the questioned meanings which may or may not be subtle and endless. Let us think 
neither of the meaning of music nor of poetry nor literature. Leaving detailed meanings 
to take care of themselves for the moment, let us concentrate on the whole aim or design 
of them, Team-utterance or no team-utterance, team-practice or none, we seem to have 
arrived at the aim of all art. 

T. I. True. What is the aim? Fine design; fine form, and constructive joyous effort 
to that end. You may say the end of art is not information but conformation, not 
instruction but construction. 

T. II. Splendidly said, I think! So with literature and with music, we must teach, in 
however elementary a way, the fine design, fine utterance, the perfecting of form, or as 
you call it conformation or construction. As well as the mere act of singing that which you 
want them to sing, drawing what you want them to draw, the mere act of speaking poetry 
(or any other form of art) which you want them to speak, the children must have a con- 
structive chance to try their own hands at design—at the real thing. 

T. I. Here at last is my full Hamlet! Since children love construction and design, if # 
ds within their comprehension and powers to carry out, and it is, we must clearly teach music 
from this fundamental point of view, and give them a chance (every week, say I) to design 
their own small tunes, just as we give them the chance to write their own small essays. 

T. II. Up till now I have rather thought of tune-writing in schools as a musician's fad. 

T. I. Icarî give you the answer to that; as it happens I have lately been given this genuine 
tune invented by a child aged 32 and written out at the child's bidding by her mother, 
who was, she said, specially commanded by the little composer to make the last note a 
really “long one” :— 


te E авт 2 гаса 


o_O. 


T. II. Well, even if this is nothing more nor less than a new kindergarten game for the 

. children age 7 to 8, I’m for it, every time, everywhere! : 

dud. Pages Add tune building to our programme, and it may at last be complete, who 
knows? We must make provision for short lessons on tune building, and allow for tunes 


OO — —— 


€——— 
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to be written during the week by the children themselves (just as they might write little 
essays), these to be given in to the teacher so that the best of them may be played or 
sung and commented upon during the lessons. Each child could keep a small manuscript 
book and copy his or her own tunes into the book; the teacher could select a few of the 
best for use at the lesson. 

T. II. Can we get our revised time-table down now? I am quite thrilled to feel nearer than 
ever I felt to a hopeful solution of this baffling and disquieting problem of school music. 

T. I. Before doing that, do you mind a further short delay? I have an idea that we can 
extract one more immediately helpful idea from the analogy with poetry. We speak of 
the love of fine form and design being a central factor in all thearts. But I have an idea 
that in these days, at all events, but probably at all periods, what is most wanted is that 
teachers should hark back to the simplest ideas of the Beautiful, and accustom the children 
to dwell upon them in every form; I fancy that in so doing we may soon be halfway to the 
vital teaching of form in music, poetry, literature, painting and modelling—indeed in all 
the constructive Fine Arts. For example: it was in my mind just now that if we were 
but to utter—slowly and quietly in class—the mere words—trees—grass—dew—flowers— 
clouds, we should quicken certain definite imaginings—in very varied degrees, of course, 
and very likely much blurred in the minds of most of the class. Songs dwell on words, 
giving them (or they should give them) high values, their highest values perhaps. Now, 
if we happened on the way to school to have been thrilled ourselves by a particularly 
lovely morning glory, and on reflection we knew it had been made glorious to us by the 
very things just named—clouds, trees, grass, etc.—and if we wanted to quicken the class 
to share our enjoyment, we might next try the addition of any descriptive adjectives that 
would make the picture resemble the one that has given us delight, and so carry the delight 
quickeningly to the class, thus: “As I came to school to-day I saw tall, quivering poplars; 
very green grass; sparkling dew like jewels at my feet; flowers of many colours; billowy, 
white clouds sailing fast across a very blue sky." By some such faithful and simple 
description we do not, it is true, arrive at fine literature, any more than the best daubs 
we could make on canvas would give our scholars a fine landscape of what we had seen; 
but we should be on the way to quicken in the children and in ourselves both the under- 
standing of Beauty and the desire to dwell upon and describe it beautifully. Now, fs # 
not possible that the same may be entirely true of musical tones, phrases, chords and 
rhythms that have delighted us? They undoubtedly have a like thrill of Beauty and 
lovability in them, and it is THis that we have to build upon. 

T. II. Good man: I'm with you utterly. And now, before we draw up our time-table, 
I should like to add what has been in my mind while you spoke. In addition to our weekly 
lesson, surely we can, with a good wireless set and a gramophone and by very careful selection, 
give our scholars innumerable chances to listen to such landscapes in tone as you have 
been picturing. I was thinking a great deal about Robert Bridges and his views of school 
work. Surely he was right in his hope that the future would see Beauty daily presented 
to school children as an essential part of their life and education. Thank God for the 
pictures on our walls, and for trees, hills, clouds, and such comely buildings as our children 
may see on the way to and from school! But Bridges hoped that the perfecting of Broad- 
casting would bring the infectious beauty of music, poetry and literature into the most 
remote village schools. I'm sure they will come, and I hope quickly. But I do wish the 
B.B.C. could do still more to ensure our supply of music to the children of Britain in fitting 
ways and at times when they can listen. 

T. I.» I think they will. 

Now for our time-table revision, Will this do? 


» 
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SUGGESTED TIME-TABLE I 
1. Singing a known Song (first from the notes on the stave, then from E ete. 
E О, mans р Tig Baleias (on rhythms and phrases inthe Lesson 3 


8. Learning the Song of the Week (by car and sight) * 


4. Working on the special Lesson of the Week (and making up together at least 
one line of their "own tüne”) . . , . , РДА 


ЕЗ 


б. Writing out Tune (ог at least опе line of same) . . . . , 


SUMMARISED HINTS TO TEACHERS ON THE 
ABOVE TIME-TABLE 


1, On singing a known song.—The rhythm of the song chosen must be set swinging at 
all costs, Use the rhythmically gifted children as leaders, Give all a chance to ask for a 
favourite song and let the one who chooses it set it going; failing one, try another; then 


which is the “map of the song”. If time is running short, let singing one phrase or more 


loud tone, They will at first love the fun of making an ugly “hooligan” sound, and then, 
when you ask them to sing in a lovely tone but just as loud as the hooligan tone, they will 
develop good tone by leaps and bounds, Use the sound of the word “lord” on 


- т 
а great deal, holding it 5 ог 6 slow beats, getting louder, and then 3 beats or so, getting softer, 
(5) Tune by the habitual game of "target-shooting". This consists (as described else- 
where) in hearing a particular note sounded, taking aim at it with the voice and then listening 
correctively to the specified note softly touched on an instrument. Children love this game 
and often quickly excel at it. Let them rival each other, and the standard will go up. 
(e) Timing of team utterance is best done on any rhythmic line of poetry or a fa-la-la 
Phrase. Not a single child's voice must be “out of time", One minute's definite 
exercise for each of the three at each lesson should suffice. 


3. Learning the song of the week.—This is best done by what may be called the four-lap 
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(a) Let the song be sung or played through, the children watching the copy. 

(^) Let the song be then sung phrase by phrase: first phrase by teacher or leading voice, 
second phrase chorus and so to end, 

(c) Reverse this alternation, chorus for first phrase, teacher or leading voice for the second, 
etc, Е 
(d) Lastly let all sing all, This plan gives time for mental corrections, yet keeping the 
song swinging along. Never break the rhythmic swing. Bind all laps together at all costs, 
if by nothing more than by rapping out the rhythm on the desk with a pencil, Let all feel 
swayed by it together. In this way it will grow irresistibly and habitually stronger; and 
rhythmic cohesion will become the healthy habit of the team. 


4. Work on the special lesson of the week.—Work on the Lesson Notes. Let any lesson 
last many weeks if need be, Freely vary the order of the lessons, Thus if the children specially 
need one kind of lesson, or ask for it, let them have it till it is mastered, but vary the detail. 
Do not consent to a dull moment. Encourage them to ask questions, and sing scraps of the 
tune singly, and “correct their own faults" before the whole team, 


5. Writing out tunes—The details described in the Lesson Notes, should in all cases 
be followed, At first this process will be slow. It will soon become familiar and speedy, 
Start invariably on speech-rhythms or on set dance-rhythms, Children are good at these, 
Use repetition continually on an unbroken rhythmic swing, e.g. 


Any such fragment can be set going (before a song in that rhythm) till all are ready to write 
the first line down almost as quickly as singing it, d 


II. TEACHER'S POSTULATES 


HESE notes on first steps in music are being prepared at a time when (as the 

writer is informed) 12,000 hours of musical performance are being broadcast annually 

from London! In face of this new fact in the world's history, the task before teachers 
of music in schools becomes one of new importance, Anything done there musically must be 
thought of to-day asa first stage towards a new public culture and understanding of music, 
and of rhythmic melody in particular, now made possible for the first time, 

We are here concerned with four short steps (for children from 7 to 11 plus) in the direction 
of adult equipment for lifelong enjoyment of music, With this in mind, the following few 
postulates may perhaps with advantage be formulated and offered here. 

Let it be supposed:— 


(1) That the ordinary child of 8 has overheard and 
school and afterwards (whether it wants to listen 
(a) mvltitudes of rhythms of the four-square order; 4 

(b) more tunes in the ordinary major scale than in any other; 


will overhear during its days at 
or not): 
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(c) multitudes of harmonies of the tonic and dominant order; 
and that these will inevitably make unconscious impressions,—unavoidably 
both good and bad.* 


(2) That apart from these outer factors children also have from the first: 


(a) innate love of “go” or movement in any form seen or heard; 
(b) love of design or pattern whether seen or heard; 
(c) responsive love of rhythm (which in music may be defined as “go” plus design). 


(3) That Repetition of any enjoyable rhythm or tune pleases and helps the child-mind, 
till it has had enough of it. 
(4) That, when repetition has taken effect, there is a natural love and readiness for 
Change, 
(a) by contrast; 
(b) by development. 
(5) That there is an innate and permanent pleasure in finishing an experience,—in 
what may be called the happy ending. 
(6) That children also naturally love and can beneficially be employed in 
(a) detecting differences; 
(b) detecting likenesses; " 
and consequently in tones or rhythms or tunes put together in ways that bring out 
their difference in likeness, or likeness in difference. (This seems part of the innate 
love of design—see 2 (b).) 
(7) That personal power to do things—including the personal exercise of choice and 
control—is in itself attractive to quite young children, 
(8) That doing things together (i.e. teamwork) is also in itself attractive, 


As a corollary to (7) and (8), teachers may well add and ever bear in mind the marvellous 
double pull that can be set up when each child is intent on working for the team, and 
the team intent to do its team-best for the individual, The big significance of this 
interaction of two primal impulses perhaps comes out more at senior stages; but 
teachers will find early ways to bring the baby-egoist to know that he is really a 
baby-altruist as well! 

To summarise the above eight postulates (as they apply to our special task), teachers 
of school music must have in mind the child’s natural interest in and sensibility to the 
following ten elements of interest :— 

Energy; design; rhythm; repetition; contrast; development; finishing; detecting likenesses 
and differences; exercise of personal skill; teamwork, 

But above all and beyond all, in the opinion of the writer, the teacher must postulate in 
the child an unfailing love of all Imaginative Wonderment, especially of active wonderment, 
Hence the value of giving them the chance from the first to make up their own small phrases 
and tunes, linked with some imaginative experience culled from their own lives and lessons 
and games. 


1 The badness seems to lie in the unmindful din and often noisy iteration with which ha; i 
T onic 
formulas once fresh and delightful, but now stale and defaced, are hurled ceaselessly at our ears, 55 
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III. RHYTHM AND TEAMWORK 


HESE two factors, Rhythm! and Teamwork, seem to stand first in practical importance 
to the teacher of music in schools, and need close consideration in relation to each 
other here. 

"In the beginning there was rhythm," said Bülow. It seems impossible to imagine a 
child in the world totally devoid of the sense of rhythm. Inertia or shyness may hide it; 
wilfulness, discouragement, or almost any little perversity or untowardness may tend to 
prevent children, for quite a long time, from beginning to enjoy and show it. Yet it may 
be taken for granted that both the sense and the ability to show it will, with a little encourage- 
ment, unfailingly appear in the very young, yes, even in the mentally defective. A primal 
rhythmic sense will give every child the power to thrum a simple rhythm with the hand 
or fingers on the school desk. ‘Now the due use and effect of teamwork in music seem first 
and perhaps mainly dependent upon this sense. 

The whole school output in music, it may safely be believed, is most fortified by the 
development of a strong team-sense of rhythm, and marred by the absence of it, Teachers 
must often notice how the confused edges of phrases in chorus and the little defects of many 
personal kinds are (as it were) spirited away in any class by a team-habit of unifying the 
utterance on the total team-rhythm. But the question here is: how is a teacher to secure 
that this team-habit be established without hurt or loss to individuals? Let us try to examine 
the facts with a view to arriving at a method, or at least a working basis for a method. 

First let the variety and range of material at the disposal of any teacher of teamwork 
in an average school class be noted. 

One child naturally shows more aptitude in rhythm than another. Some children are so 
quick to show rhythmic gift that their small limbs begin almost to dance in anticipation, 
before ever the team-rhythm has got under way, before many of the rest of the team 
are even aware of it. These children are the potential vitalisers and ultimate leaders of the 
team. Some, on the other hand, are so inert as to seem to have no “go” in them at all, 
atleast where a song is concerned. These are the particular charge or care or burden of the 
galvanisers. They have “go”. It can be developed. But it is at a minimum. In general 
it may be laid down that in any class of 25 there will actually be 25 different degrees of rhyth- 
mic gift or zest. But will a simple addition sum of all the individual rhythms give what is 
called the team-rhythm? No. 

Addition is manifestly a wholly different process here from an ordinary addition sum. 
You can add things to things in a way in which you cannot add energies to energies. Add 
25 things, e.g., of different weight or size, and your result may be truly called the total of 
their weight and size. You get an aggregate that can be seen or handled, Add, however, 
25 efforts of different degrees of energy in a singing team, and your result may in some ways 
actually produce less than the single effort of one of.the 25. Thus, if you were to rope 25 
boys in a line, and bid them start a race, the boy of the finest energy would manifestly get 
to the goal better if he were unroped and unhampered, than he would as part of a team, 
So with singing. Start a team of singers together on a song and your team-rhythm will be 
something composite, quite different, and in some obvious ways less than the best single- 
rhythm in the team, Put in another way, the only way in which it would seem possible to 


1 The term rhythm is here used for convenience (rather reluctantly) in its narrowed sense as applied to 
note-values and their recurrences in fime. 
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convey it completely to his class, imperfect as it is, will be so contagious as soon to prove 
thrillingly productive of inspiring effort on the part of all. “A long pull and a strong pull” 
is а good singing team-maxim, and brings results. But the truth is,—a spatial picture in 
three space-dimensions of a musical event or effort is bound to be as imperfect as any material 


first perhaps hard to secure, but it is the one thing needful of which teachers and taught 
Must be aware, and for which they must assuredly labour till it comes, This seems the 
chief practical reality of teamwork, A team with only individual spirits to animate it is still 
only a rabble that may somehow and some day become a team; and the absence of the team- 


little ones age 7 to тт plus ? 

At this point it will be well for a moment to take stock of a very human substitute for 
е team-spirit and for that part of it which we are now specially considering, the team- 
rhythm. It is as common as it is human for choirs to substitute individual diclatorshi for 
the team-spirit, It is a short-cut to passable Tesults, a rough and ready way of co-ordinating 
theteam. You зау to all but one of the class, i.e, to all from B to Z, "Sing with A.” You 
make А dictator. The rhythm of A is set Up as paramount, and the rest of the team must 


tive or inner urge they may feel, in favour 


| 
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discovery and expansion and obedience to a beat inside you. 

The “Prussianist” or materialist reply to this is that the one is “practical politics” and 
the other is not. But yet while the material-practical mind tells us one thing, the ideal- 
practical definitely proves it to be otherwise. How and where to make the spirit of the 
team the clear and dominant reality which it is, and how to secure its general acceptance in 
our schools—that is the question. Let us now consider this as eagerly, Practically and closely 
as we can. 

Strangely enough (and yet perhaps in a profounder way, not strangely) you hear the most 
convincing examples of it among children themselves, untaught, and by chance. A very 
curious and recurrent phenomenon of the kind among children may often be heard which 
well exemplifies it at school concerts, when extra hearty applause sets їп. You may hear the 
clapping, after a moment of uncertainty, settle down into a spontaneous, palpable and 
absolute team-thythm, True it is only a rough and ready basic rhythm, like that of a pendu- 
lum set at its natural swing. There is seldom any spontaneous rhythmic pattern in it such as 


ICBM SUAS 


though the writer has heard this kind emerge spontaneously too, 
This chance manifestation of unpractised team-rhythm deserves close thought, If the 
clapping remains entirely unpatterned 


(42423 « 


we have an indication of the very first factor in musical teamwork,—the emergence of a 
heart-beat resembling clock-ticks. Ifa teacher is teaching a song such as “ John Peel” to a 
class aged 8 to 9 and is bent upon releasing the team-spirit from the first, he would probably 
find it a fitting step to let the class say the words— 
“Do you ken John Peel 
At the break of day " 


in а team-way all together, clapping their hands hard in their own way (without any beat 
given) at the three words “ken John Peel,” and again at the three words “break of day". 
It would be necessary to let them do this many times till the high spirits of the children 
revealed the actual spirit and rhythm of the team. The only things you would need to 
see to, qua teacher (i.e. releaser), would be that nothing was allowed to quench individual 
spirits in the process, and that they were all naturally bent upon discovering the secret of 
keeping together which is the open team-secret of "give and take.” With these two provisos, 
probably the real thing would arrive in as few seconds and as spontaneously as the accidental 
team-rhythm in the clapping of hands at a school concert just described. It is possible that 
а thoughtful reader may here begin to doubt, Someone may well say that unless the rhythm 
was first put into their heads 
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by EÊ it would be idle to wait for the discovery by the children of their own team- 
rhythm; or, still worse, that they would discover some different speech-rhythm such as: 


=> => 3 => => 
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Do you ken John Peel at the break of day 


and then the unnecessary problem of obliterating one rhythm (the children's own) and 
setting up another (the song-rhythm) would beraised. It would seem that the reply to these 
fears is twofold. First the children’s natural and unconscious artistry in its most rudimentary 
stages would be almost certain to compel them to answer their own first three claps on the 


> > > 
words ken John Peel with three claps to match on the next three words, break of day. In 
fact it is hard to stop them in the very primitive stages from repeating the same pattern 
many more times than twice when it is set up and set going. The second part of the reply 
is that the very same artistry (conscious or unconscious) is at work in the purveyor of the 
song as in the children themselves, and the mind of the composer is therefore of necessity 
at one with the mind of the team. If not, there's something wrong somewhere, The song 
is either wrongly chosen, or the words are wrongly set (alas—how often we have to discover 
"out of the mouth of babes" that a poor, silly song-composer has forgotten his twofold 
obligations, and perhaps forced round words into a preconceived square tune). 
When the basic throb of the team 


; (4441242421 4) 


has been discovered, has indeed discovered itself, in the mind and being of the children 
(whether on words, or by clapping, or on a set note G, or by all three methods) then there 
is nothing easier than to fit on the trimmings of the rhythmic phrases which make up the song 


fef eg 


and in this way new rhythmic patterns begin easily to emerge. A child's natural delight in 
patterns will also emerge, and an interesting second stage is reached, The so-called basic 
throb of the song continues to hold the team. It is in all members of the team in varying 
degrees. Those who are not quite in its grip will with each repetition с 
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become more and more obedient to it. Those who seized it quickly (or are seized by it) will 
have started to crave for variety in patterns, For this reason it is vitally necessary in all 
class work to have both primal and secondary interests going at the same time. In true 
teamwork there must be variety, while basic unity is maintained. With the slow-minded 
in the team, detailed interest and consequently detailed perfecting will not be possible. 
They will still be detained, perhaps consciously, by the basic business which with the quick- 


1 The writer has had recently a striking personal experience in writing a small work for boys to sing. 
Being able to send for the boys and make them sing so much of the music as was written, it was easy to 
discover the boys’ natural ways in rise and fall and in rhythm, and let them correct, and transform the 
music, This became a clear case of team-composition, though the fact was not apparent in the result. 
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minded has become almost automatic though still there, vital to their act of song, unchanged 
in nature and therefore animating all their detail, though becoming by degrees a mere mental 
background which gives them no trouble, Between the very quick-minded children, who 
are revelling in variety of detail, and the slow-minded, who are still busy enjoying the mere 
experience of 
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there are the infinite varieties of mental workings among the average minds, and round about 
the average, which are able, sooner or later, to enter into full experience of the song, i.e. 
their full experience, not that of some other person. 

From all this it seems to become clear that the teacher of team-singing or playing has a 
twofold task that does-not vary. 

(т) He has at all costs to encourage the team-spirit and make the team-habit of a 
listening give-and-take a sine qua non with all his classes, and with every individual 
in the class. 

(2) When the team-spirit is thus established among quick and slow alike, when it is 
the recognised thing, the teacher has still perpetually to be watchful lest any in the 
class should be working at either less or more than their natural powers of enjoyment 
and absorption. If they are, either boredom or strain will undermine the team-spirit. 

АП scholars, from brilliant scholar А to dullard scholar Z, must be busy giving and taking 
to the full, They must be immersed in and by the team-spirit. They must be “all-in,” or 
as we sometimes say “‘full-out.” Those who find their point of absorption at the mere 
maintenance of the basic rhythm 


71212: 324 e 


must not be urged beyond their powers, to subtleties of rise and fall, of light and shade, ог 
of imaginative interpretative detail; while those who absorb and attain the mere rhythmic 
swing in a moment or two, that is, in the course of three or four bars, must not be detained 
. by mere rhythmic considerations, but must be free while maintaining the absolute team-unity 
of the class (on the rhythm) to improve the output; they should be freely encouraged to 
attend to all the joys of light and shade, rise and fall, interpretation, graphic presentment, 
tone-control, perfect intonation,—all the details of delight that are attainable and of absorbing 
interest in the simplest song. In other words, the teacher must see to it that the quick 
minds are not slowed down below their powers nor the slow minds strained beyond theirs. 
It is happily true that the quality of output among the gifted is contagious to the slow, and 
that at last the whole team benefits together by contributory excellence on the part of the few. 
Аз a moment's thought will show, the average minds in any class are not the class-teacher's 
chief difficulty, nor are they his chief care. His result, on the contrary, will come by and 
through successful mobilisation of his brilliant and his duller scholars, in short, from his 
extremes, An average-minded output in music is not practical politics. An average song, 
taken at an average speed, in an average tone of voice, an out-and-out average affair is 
deadly, a musical fatality; because it spells both boredom to the imaginative minds and 
strain to the dullards. Working in obedience to an average dictatorship imperils the whole 
thing. The team-spirit, when once evinced and established, is essentially neither average nor 
personal, but extremely impersonal. Yet paradoxically its success depends upon the fullest 
and most natural personal contributions. 
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Let us now imagine that one and the same teacher has two classes upon which to experiment, 
He or she decides to try the two methods here differentiated, on the working theory that 
one is to be a personal and the other an impersonal method. Let it be a lady teacher, because 
she will have a treble voice like the children's, so in the case of the personal-leadership 
method, she will have every advantage of teaching by dictatorship herself; and in the case 
of the impersonal method she will more readily test how far it is a deprivation and how far 
an advantage to a leader to refrain from personal assistance. 

For convenience let there be 26 children in each class and, to use conveniently descriptive 
symbols, let us call the teacher A, and the children of the first class ar, a2, 43 . . . to a26, 
and the children of the second class a, b, c, . . . to z; of these let ax and a be the quickest- 
minded children in each class respectively and a26 and z the slowest, the others possessing 
graded ability between these extremes. Imagine the following is the song to be taught to 
both classes at any given lesson:— 


CURLY LOCKS. 


— 


SSS ес з с 


Сиг-1у Locks,Cur-ly Locks, wilt thou be mine? Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine; But 


Hep‏ وو و ر ی 


sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, And feed  up-on straw - ber-ries, sug-ar and cream. 


As dictator, A would teach all the little dictatees (ar to a26) as an autocrat should, by laying 
down the time and by sheer domination insisting that all should keep with her in every 
accent, and in the varying lengths and strengths of every syllable. She would show therm 
“how it ought to go." They would try to sing with and imitate her at every point, if they 
did their duty as laid down, and she would be their grand prop whenever they went astray. 
At best their toning and tuning and timing would be hers, and if she were a first-rate exemplar, 
they would, according to their powers of assimilation (and speed of assimilation), achieve 
(in its kind) what may be called a second-hand first-rateness. 

Here we picture a method of teaching by imitation at the initiative of a leader. The next 
logical method of development would be to train a leader or leaders from among the class, 
using first ат as dictator and all the others as dictatees. This method of team-singing and 
team-behaviour is, in our hasty civilisation, too well-known. It gets its own quick and 
generally rough but sure results. For example, the chief members of church and chapel 
choirs stand too often in the relation of dictators to followers, especially where there is little 
rehearsal; and the choir as a whole stand in the same relation of dictator to the congregation 
as a whole, who remain dictatees, In precisely the same way school music can be and is 
taught and conducted at many schools from one year’s end to another. The reference to it 
in our imaginary teachers’ conversation at the outset is true to fact. It must be admitted 
that where leadership is capable, masterful and enjoyable it would get very probably quicker 
results than the other method. Moreover, if the added plan of gradually withdrawing leaders 
be adopted, and the burden of dictatorship be thrown from ат to a2 (then to a3 and so forth) 
initiative in the slow minds would be quickened with advantage, and slowly a generation 
of leaders would be reared, but still on the pattern of their first exemplar. As all gradually 
became leaders, the drawbacks of the defective system would gradually lessen, indeed the 
team-spirit itself probably would emerge and actually transform the method, 
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Let the other method now be considered, that of personal obedience to the team-spirit. 
This time the teacher will not lead, but join in only as member. Though doubtless she would 
be the most watchful, helpful, alert member, still her whole aim would be to act as one of. 
a team. А little republic with complete give-and-take as the axiom and perpetual basis of 
all that is done, is straightway begun. The teacher will perhaps start operations by inviting 
the team to say the first line together in a rhythmic manner:— 


“Curly Locks, Curly Locks, wilt thou be mine?” 


As they do so, out of a momentary confusion (natural to any first unstudied team-utterance 
in which ten little minds of different speeds of thought or imaginative effort speak together) 
there will very quickly emerge a result, with certain rough team-accents and team-lengths 
of syllables,—possibly unifying in some such natural speech-rhythm as the following: 


EDS EE SE 


When the teacher notices (as here) that the speech-rhythm into which the team drops is in 
detail different from the set rhythm of the song : 


мыш ды‏ بيهم 


discussion and experiment will arise, The discrepancies may be due either to some actual 
miscalculation in the music (in any clear case of this such a song should be avoided); or it 
may be due to the short measure or even slovenliness of the team's customary colloquial 
speech. The teacher will then lead the class to see how lovely it can be to dwell upon the 
chief syllable of cur-ly locks, and at once the musical thythm would emerge: 


TORIS 


cur - ly locks, cur - ly locks, 


> 

Next the teacher might easily get опе or more of the children to say the words “wilt thou” 

with the greatest earnestness of an imagined lover. The complete rhythm of the song 
would then need but a few repetitions to seize the whole team: 


ы-и 


tending to unify the utterance on this precise rhythm. In another minute or so they would 
naturally enjoy and completely master the melodic inflection: 
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Similarly with the rest of the song, line by line, the team would stabilise their output by first 
speaking each line together, then dwelling on this or that syllable in such a way as to discover 
the musical rhythm, and thirdly adding the inflections, phrase by phrase, in natural lengths, 
according to the age and advance of the team:— 


ee 


EET ТҮҮЛ ee ТЫ: 


= =. EI m - j = = 
ee ا‎ 
thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, 


From first to last all the ten children should be expected to contribute to the clearness of 
the team-speech, team-rhythm and team-inflection. Some, being quicker than others, will 
naturally have secured all three before the rest. As every teacher knows, when once a child 
has reached its goal, it is likely to be restless, troublesome, waiting for a new job. How 
then are the bright members of the team to be kept absorbed in teamwork? Fortunately 
there are, even in a simple melody like this, so many details to be perfected, so much natural 
difficulty in getting each phrase toned, tuned, shaded and blended,—or as we say in one 
word, getting the song perfectly phrased—that not the cleverest children can have a dull 
time, provided they are kept upon the track of enjoying interesting details, while the dullards 
of the team are still being galvanised by team-repetitions. From all this, two very important 
reflections emerge: 


(x) Were it not for the very endlessness of the ways of enjoying the process of perfecting 
& song, teamwork of the kind here described might be quite impracticable. 

(2) Were it not that excellence itself and the love of excellence are in themselves conta- 
gious as between those children of keenly active imaginativeness and those who are 
at first only passively responsive, teamwork of this kind would again prove an 
impossibility. In all cases where a team is released and happily at work, one child 
has one good quality to contribute (such as tone or power or clear diction), another 
child has another quality. And these excellences are contagious. So the spirit 
of leadership really emerges in a variety of ways out of a thorough team-practice, 
just as surely as team-perfection seems possible by the leadership method, always 
provided that all are given turns at leading. 


Here the reader may well ask, “Do not the same teacher’s two methods with her two 
classes merge into each other naturally? Does it not almost seem immaterial whether she 
begins as a dictator A, and trains all the little ones (from ax to a26) to be like her, or whether 
she begins by mobilising team-utterance in the Tough, then gradually by experiment, 
discovery and discussion (under the eternal axiom and team-habit of give-and-take) letting 
all, from a to z help to mould each other into agreed unity?” The reply to this, and to all 
such crucial questions in this imperfect world, has provokingly to be “Yes and no.” 

To a teacher who loves her team as herself, it may prove entirely immaterial which end 
she starts. So long as release of the team’s own happy spirit is her aim, she can be guided 
by circumstances. But where there is danger of failure to release the children’s full energies, 
and particularly where a teacher is either far more gifted or, as sometimes happens, far less 
naturally gifted musically than some or all of the taught, then it is urgent that the team- 
method should be patiently pursued. Indeed, in any case it seems clear that the natural 
order of events will be (x) the release at the earliest possible moment of the whole team’s 
activity, and (2) the systematic fostering of improvement within the team, through individual 
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contagion towards excellence. This spells itself out in practice in the general twofold 
maxim :— Unify the team by releasing the individual. 

We are now brought back to the specific team-factor that seems to tell most of all,— 
Rhythm. The thing that most unifies the team is riding upon natural team-rhythms, The 
thing that will release the individual is therefore the very opposite of the thing known as 
individualism, i.e. going one's own way. Members of all teams in this world, perhaps most 
of all the musical teams, are to be released into the utmost “give” and the utmost “take” of 
which they are possible. This common rule of give-and-take is immutable. But the dicta- 
torship conception of give-and-take is one thing, the team conception is another. In the 
dictator scheme, the dictator is the best man, and the best man takes the lead, while the 
dictatees do all the giving. In the team conception, it is exactly the other way round, The 
best man literally does most of the giving, including what is called “giving way." That 
makes all the difference. 

The choir led by a leader on the dictator-principle can usually be detected in an instant, 
The rank and file are not with the leader, but follow perceptibly, deferentially, after the 
dictator, and the team is “at two” instead of “at one,"—palpably not a team, being without 
the first condition of teamwork. The choir that is a team has all the fun and excitement of 
habitual and unanimous giving-and-taking. They can be detected by their oneness. Though 
they never attain that oneness to perfection, they are actuated by it at every point, so they 
are never "at two,” but always “at one.” They get nearly perfect oneness precisely because 
they never expect quite perfect oneness. And the factor that atones or attunes them 
beyond all other factors is that of team-rhythm in conception and deed. Is it possibly true 
that in practice the smallest children seem to know this the best? It is certainly true that 
the teacher who succeeds best in practice is the one who inculcates the team-habit from 
first to last, and above all inculcates team-sensitiveness to Rhythm, 


IV. ON RELATING NOTES IN MELODIC IN- 
TERVALS AND PHRASES AND IN HARMONIC 
INTERVALS AND CHORDS 


USIC itself, of course, depends for its very existence upon the relating of tones, 
M Our power to enjoy or teach it depends upon our power to hear these relatings, 


When two notes succeed each other thus: 


б====| 


they are not related tones; they are identical tones, and neither melody nor harmony in the 
musical sense has begun. Even if two notes are actually different, but if the listener (teacher 
or child) can recognise no difference in pitch between them when sounded, then music has 
not begun for them. The two notes, it is true, may start a little rhythm in the mind, as does 
the t6ot-toot of a,steam whistle given by engine drivers, or the rat-tat of the postman’s knock. 
Rhythm may have begun, to teacher and child alike, long before melody has begun. And, 
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speaking generally, rhythm before melody is a practical and probable order of events in every 
way. Lay down, for example, the bare rhythm of “Girls and boys come out to play," 


[M2 اا الى‎ ( or of an ordinary “ Fa la la” (АА) 


and the purely musical interest can the more surely and quickly become an added and desired 
enjoyment. But the power of the child-mind to enjoy or understand the simplest music 
actually begins with the recognition of distinction in pitch between tones. It is hardly 
correct to say that it begins even then. It is ready to begin. Take an analogous case. 
Tf a child were being taught about play-acting, the mere distinguishing between the 
persons or characters, as they enter the stage or speak, would be a sine qua non; even the 
very slow-minded children would be expected to do that for themselves. The real begin- 
ning is made when the intelligent relating of the persons in the story begins, as when a 
child might say, “That’s little Red Riding Hood's mother.” In exactly the same way, only 
on a tiny scale, music really begins when the child not only hears difference of pitch 
between any two distinct notes (say G and C): 


$e 
but begins to discover and enjoy and be able to reproduce the naturally discernible relation 


between them. Let us look more closely into this. 
When any two notes are sensibly related in succession, eg. 


с=== 


they make a melodic interval; when three ог more notes are so related, thus: 

м === 
they make a melodic phrase. Again when two notes are related in combination, that is 
when they are sounded simultaneously and not in procession, 


==) 


they make a harmonic interval; and harmonic intervals lead to chords ; for when three or 
more notes in sensible relation to one another are sounded simultaneously they make that 
remarkable and really exciting mental experience called a chord: 


ў The four momentous things in music just described (viz., melodic intervals, harmonic 
intervals, melodic phrases, chords) are all of one kind. The rhythms in which they may 
be presented to the ear are of quite another kind. This distinction is very important to the 
child from the first, It is probable that the relating of tones (in intervals, phrases, and 
chords) remains for a long while, possibly for life, a more or less unconscious thing with 
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most children, like the matching of colours and hues in a dress or a bowl of flowers, But 
if music is to be taught, its essentials must be grasped, as must those of any other subject, 
and it soon becomes a great delight even to small children to recognise, distinguish and use 
intervals for their own Purposes. This is highly important to the teacher. For in the 
purposeful exercise of this faculty of tonal récognition and distinction, together with the 
delight it brings the child, lie the main uses of music as a lovely and lovable school subject. 
In this section then, we have carefully to distinguish and separate the relating of tones 


dwelt upon by the mind, the way in which the mind perhaps lingers over deep or lovely 
relatings and then speeds over an obvious one, actually determines and makes the 


It is, perhaps, serviceably near the working truth of our subject to say that relating tones 
is the thoughtful part of music, while Rhythm is the behaviour of the thought; and it is 
with the musical thinking, rather than with the musical behaviour, that we are for the 
moment concerned, 

Before proceeding, let us distinguish between a noise, a {оле and а note. A noise is unclear 
Sound. Directly any sound of the kind we call a noise shows recognisable quality, we say 
it begins to have tone. Then when a tone has recognisable pitch or vibration-frequency we 
call it a note. А good story is told of Haydn (and probably of many other musicians) which 
may or may not be apocryphal: when directing someone to a friend’s house, he said, “You'll 
easily find it, because the door-scraper scrapes С!” 

Now let us imagine that to us or to our scholars a noise has given place to a tone, and 
that a tone has become a note, say, eg., 


== 


and we recognise and name its pitch, F. What then? We can begin to make purposeful use 
of this note by thinking of it as a chief note (or keynote) in our minds, and we can begin 
at once to seek other notes that we can relate to this, our chief note. Indeed, it can safely 
be laid down that Biven but one note to think about, the musical mind tends uncon- 
sciously to enthrone it as chief till another arrives; and when a new one arrives, an 
instant process of relating is unconsciously or consciously set up, and so the first step in 
melody has been taken, viz., a melodic interval, that is, a step to any related or relatable 


note, as e.g., 


The moment such an interval is succeeded by another, a second momentous step has been 
taken and a melodic phrase has begun, e.g., 


== 


and this may continue, interval by interval, for any enjoyable length of timet 


GG—voL. s 
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Such a melodic phrase or series of intervals as the above can only make musical sense 
when it traverses tones which are sensibly relatable to the mind's starting point; and it 
cannot reasonably go on beyond the child's power or mental grasp. Many a piece of music 
- is rendered unintelligible and unuseful by meandering. Beethoven was the outstanding 
master of the short, serviceable phrase, Any child can understand such terse, clear subjects 
as his almost always are, as for example: 


Directly any such phrase is so rhythmed (to coin a word) as to give and show its intention,! 
directly point and purpose are given to its various intervals, it is ready to become a living 
phrase or limb of any purposeful tune. The few notes strung together in the above example 
might well in practice be sung or played thus: 


eec 


and so come alive to many a hearer who would but listlessly hear it in mere semibreves. 
Still, of course, the essentially musical part of this small transaction remains the actual 
relating of the various tones with one another, interval by interval, into an intelligible and 
purposeful musical phrase; and for primal enjoyment of this essential part, the melodic 
intervals and the melodic phrase must obviously be such as make sense to a child's mind. 
In this way to relate notes in succession pleasingly, simply and sensibly becomes the very 
beginning of music itself. 

We must now note the corresponding first steps to a chord. Begin by taking any pleasant 


harmonic interval, such as: 
== 


Then, when one harmonic interval is combined with another harmonic interval, e.g., when 
the following interval (called a third) 


= 


is sounded with the previous one (called a fifth) the result at once is a three-note chord, in 
this case a major common chord 


A 


== 


or to give it its useful, significant old name, a triad. If the teacher tries for himself the game 
of adding one pleasant harmonic interval to another in order to make chords, it will soon 
become clear that not all good intervals combine to make good chords. Why is this? 


‘Intention, significance, meaning, purpose, and many other such words may bé used to convey the 
exercise of the faculty of choice in melody. 
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Here, both in a melodic phrase and (still more) in a chord, an altogether new musical 
factor comes into view which needs to be most carefully noted by the teacher. It is perhaps 
best put in a parable. An interval (as it is queerly called) is the perceived musical relation 
of any two different tones. This relation, like blood-relationships among men, may be near 
or remote. Let us pretend for a moment that notes are persons. Let us suppose a man F 


fue 
fce] 


: LN 
We are then only concerned for the moment to observe, and perhaps to enjoy noting with 


ear and mind their compatibility, their friendly relations with each other. 
But suppose the first man F invites another relation C to dinner as well: 


== 


We, as observers, аге now not only interested in the host's relationship with this newcomer 


£l 


but also with the relationship instantly set up between the two guests: 


$c 


They may both be compatible with their host, and yet unfriendly or dissonant with each 
other (though in this case they are not). Further, if a third guest D arrives: 


= 


he will, on arrival, bring no less than three new relationships instantly into play within the 
party, viz., his friendship (or otherwise) for the original host 


== 


and for his two fellow-guests as well: 


invites some relation of his A 


to sit down with him at table 
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So even this comparatively simple chord of four notes involves us, as thoughtful observers, 
in no less than six relationships ог intervals:— 


quu н ==) 


Furthermore, it is well to notice that not only does any four-note chord 


££ 


always involve six interesting and observable relationships, as when four people exist together 
round a table, but the same is true of any melodic phrase built on similar four-note schemes. 
Such a melodic phrase will also involve (to most music-lovers quite unawares) six interesting 
individual relationships too. Or, indeed, if you count every upward melodic interval and 
every downward one as distinct from each other, you will, in this same four-note chord, find 
no less than twelve melodic intervals related and under your command, to say nothing of 
your power to add interest to the twelve leaps or steps by standing still and repeating any 
particular note any number of times before you leap or step on, as e.g., 


А > 
жш шш шшш, 


aH‏ کح 


SS 
ES SS 


It is easy to make a simple melodic phrase by passing merely up and down through the 
above four-note chord :— 


раза А E 
—— 7 
a 


But supposing you are teaching a class that is capable of interest in all the twelve 
possible relationships between the four guests sitting together at our imaginary harmonic 


table 
2 Le 


what charming melodic phrases or relatin i 
j gs, or discourses bi 
class could easily devise! Here for example is but E Re D ME mos 


Swiftly. 
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The above does nothing but explore and dwell upon the relationships that exist round the 
table of the four friends, and of these it uses eleven out of the possible twelve. 

It is, of course, neither necessary nor usual to construct a whole tune on one chord. Nor 
indeed can it be considered for a single moment as desirable so to clip the melodists’ wings. 
The simpler the chord, the more disastrous would it be to try to construct simple melody 
upon it alone. To see this the more clearly, take the rhythm of the above tune, and move 
up and down the mere notes of the common major chord of F in that rhythm;— 


and the result, though euphonious, is surely what one may term rather weak in the headl 
It has the effect of being held by mental tether to a very small portion of a luxurious pasture- 
land. Try now the effect of being given a longer, more varied range; though still tethered :— 


Here we are allowed to explore the relatings of six of the natural notes of the scale in other 
groups and the result is that other chords or groups of relations come into our minds ; to 
revert to the guest-table parable, we can now discover at least three friendly groups in this 


tune: 
Ges)“ deme 
Are they dining at separate tables? Not quite; for we find them inseparably linked up:— 


It is hoped that the above will suffice to illustrate to the intending teacher of small 
children how vast and how secure a range of melody is at their disposal with the 
simplest possible musical material А few thought-out relationships of tones and there 
is no end to the variety of simple tunes within a child's or a teacher's grasp. 


MELODY AND SCALES 


Remembering the inseparability in practice of rhythm from melody and of melody from 
chords, or rather from chordal conceptions, in all our musical experiences, we shall yet for evéry 
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practical reason often find it well in studying melody, to exclude the consideration both of 
rhythm and of chords. For lessons to teams of young children must needs be chiefly con- 
cerned with simple melody, and simple melody will be built not necessarily on one or more 
chords but on what we call scales of tones, well and truly related to any given starting point 
or keynote. True, at every single lesson of the fifty-four sketched in this section it is assumed 
that melody will be rhythmically taught; that in even the least fragment of teaching given 
on specific musical relatings—whether on mere intervals: 


or such scales as the pentatonic: 
EE 


rhythms vitally fitting to the child-mind will be the vehicles. By comparison with the 
above, the following rhythmless presentation of the very same relations: 


or the natural scale: 


in the process, let it be carefully remembered that even the distinction noted above 


fem] 


Seems so wholly satisfying as played or sun is incli 
QW ig that one is inclined to cry out “Hands off 
harmonist!" On the other hand, it all along remains true that this died concept: E: 


$e] and this harmonic one: کڪ‎ 
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have fundamentally a helpful oneness; what is called an arpeggio or spread chord eloquently 


testifies to this: 
£g 


And in actual practice the simple and familiar chords can help a child to make melody the 
more confidently, while melodic experience can help it gently and naturally to enjoy more 
chord experiences later on. E 

For greater thoroughness, attempt may now be made to trace the evolution and 
probable origins of the simple scales of to-day, from their very source. In this way it 
is hoped the stages of child-tuition may be made both easier to apply, and simpler to 
teachers with but little time to read treatises on the subject. The whole of the next 
section can be omitted by those readers who prefer to take the scales in use to-day 
ready-made and for granted. 


TRACING EUPHONIES WHICH, WHEN ASSEMBLED, MAKE THE SCALE 


It should first be observed that the octave is the most perfect interval in music. Every 
tone in the universe is nearest related to the two tones which lie respectively an octave 


above it and an octave below it. Take any note, e.g. middle C = апа 
Ege: 


sound the notes an octave from it on each side:— 


ee‏ کی 


They are what they are, simply because their vibrations fit exactly in the ratio 1:20r 
2:1. The next perfect interval in music is necessarily the so-called twelfth (above or below) 


Sz x 
کے‎ === 
ө: 
with again exactly fitting vibrations, in this case in the ratio of 3 : I and т : 3 respectively.* 


* Thus for every 6 vibrations of middle C ere would be 3 of eg] and 12 of &=== 


also 2 of 8— and 18 of کک‎ Hence their perfect smoothness of sounding, any note with any 
^ 
or all assembled ==] 


c 
о | = * : x 
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If we set ourselves to seek only for other just such absolutely perfect intervals as these 
two, all we can apparently do is to explore the simple ratios 1:4, 4:1, І: St LO, 6: 1, 
еіс. ete. In other words, we can only explore two ladders of simple tonal ratios: 


In so doing we shall quickly be brought up against two facts of а very practical order, (1) We 
shall find our set of intervals sprawling, as it were, right out of all human (vocal or instru- 
mental) compass. (2) In the case of the second series the lower we go the more we shall find 
the notes (however modestly sounded and on however sweet an instrument) generating 
their own set of harmonics or "upper partials" as they are called. 

These two factors set two stern human limits upon lines of musical exploration and choice, 
limits of a permanent order, They also bring vividly to our notice two important guiding facts; 
(т) In all natural sounds, process from one tone (or note) to another tends to be gradual, This 
may easily be heard in natural sounds such as the soughing of the wind, or in a human moan 
of pain, or in cheers on a football field, still more in the croonings of contentment with which 
mothers lull babies to rest or in which little ones babble back theirhappiness. Put in another 
way, natural melodising can move far more easily from any note to its near neighbour- 


note and back, 
ق‎ 


than it can jump, for example, the melodic leap of an octave! 


к= 


(2) The lowest note of any interval or series of intervals has always in practice the strongest 
physical pull upon the ear, precisely because there is scarcely ever a note of either voice or 
musical instrument which does not generate (in very various strengths) some or all of its 
harmonics in the following constant series: 


с E c e E 
gr وڪ‎ 


The significance of these two facts to the music of our day—it seems indeed safe to say to 
the human music of all time—appears so great and so far reaching that we may well dwell upon 
them a moment in trying to think out and classify our primal melodic uses and the simple 
diatonic scales that control them. For through them it becomes clear that, melodically speaking, 
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a graduated scale (even of comparatively complex ratios) is far more natural to the ear and 
mind than a sprawling series of simple ratios! On the other hand it is equally clear that 
however they may sprawl, the natural series of harmonics (that is to say the simplest ratios 
1:2, 1:3, 1:4, etc.) sounded all together are, harmonically speaking, an easy, simple and 
most charming musical experience to every ear. This harmonic experience may easily be 
tried out by any reader softly with sustaining pedal on any decent pianoforte:— 


e سن‎ 
کے‎ i a ETE ete, 
O- 


Ped a „ * 


я : 

So from the first, two intelligible, natural principles regulating musical enjoyment seem 
at work, carrying the mind of man in seemingly opposite directions: one (the purely melodic) 
would make him prefer to relate notes that are very close to each other in actual pitch, while 
the other (the harmonic) will make him tend (like Chopin) to relate notes that are far from 
each other in actual pitch but very nearly and purely related in vibration-ratio, Our safety 
as music lovers seems to lie in the frank and firm recognition of the tremendous practical 
formative force of both these natural principles in all our music,—i.e, in all Һітап relatings 
of tones, childish or otherwise, 

Along one line we are surprised to see that even the complicated chromatic scale: 


is in one sense nearer nature because more gradual than the simpler mental transaction 
called a diatonic scale: 


and that the Indian classical melodies, making and observing smaller divisions than’ the 
semitone, are in their way nearer nature still; while a deliberate and perfect portamento 


SS 


touching an infinite number of points between C and C, if well sung, is nearer still, though 
it will either wipe out all thought and become a mere sensation, or so fill us with a com- 
plexity of vague wonderment and groping conjecture as to make us long for a few definite 
*stations' such as a well-related simple scale or chord would give us. A singer's portamento 
is, as we know, not a mental transaction at all, except as regards its stopping points. If is 
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gradualness in excelsis, and it ceases to be musical melody exactly as and when it ceases to 
be definite. Along this first line of thought we reach with conclusive clearness the musical 
need for scales, And clearly the intervals involved in such scales must neither be too 
wide apart to be neighbourly (and physically relatable), nor too near to be distinguishable 
(and mentally relatable). Furthermore a primal or child's scale must fit a child's melodic 
power at every stage. 

Happily enough, along the second or harmonic line of thought we are also quickly 
brought to a similar conclusion. It is a startling discovery when first one realises that 
C and С at a distance of a twelfth make a perfect interval: 


vih 
e 
1:3 
in the same sense in which the octave is perfect, but that at the distance called a fifth they 


do not! Further, that a major seventeenth (or major third at a sprawl of more than two 
octaves distant) 


is a perfect interval in the same sense that an octave is perfect, while its counterpart, the 


simple major third (4 : 5), 
Sa 


so far from being perfect, was for some time barred as a discord! So the major common 
chord played thus: 


(all other things being equal) is far more perfectly lovely to a child’s ears, or to ours, than 
(try as we will) a major chord assembled and played thus: 


= 


Ped, * 


Yet the latter is far more practical purely as melody. The notes are the same in both cases: 
but they are in the one case placed as near as they will go to each other for melodic purposes, 
in the other they are spaced and spread out in nature's own simplest and most euphonious 
ratios for harmonic enjoyment. 

Whither then do both these lines of thought lead us? Surely to the same search for a stability 
Point in all our musical relatings, a stability point which shall reconcile the,requisite euphony 
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with grace of movement, joining harmoniousness with melodiousness. In both cases 
we look for a workable scale, and workable intervals, an assembly of related notes that are 
neither too few and far apart to'serve melodic needs, пог too numerous and near for practical 
needs,—neither too numerous, that is, to be grasped, nor too near to each other to be 
distinguishable. 

We may now try to trace in some detail the results to which the ceaseless workings of these 
two natural principles seem actually to have led us. 

In here saying “have led us” instead of “will lead us” we may see that really all along we 
ossess the main, beautiful, centuries-old answer to our enquiry, in the so-called natural scale 
he white-note scale on any keyboard and the scale without accidentals or any stave). We 
are fortunately not in the position of seekers for a practical group of related notes that do not 
as yet exist, but rather of students who seek to understand from a beginner’s angle scales 
already in their possession, There seems no better way of understanding them than that of 
setting out, under guidance of our two main principles, to rediscover and test them. 

It may be imagined that if this world were blotted out, and we found ourselves on another 
planet among intelligent beings, having forgotten all our earthly tunes and scales, we should 
still begin afresh with the same, simple, immutable octave: 


e 


Ача 58 


US 


Írom whatever tone we started, for we should still have our love of simple euphony to guide 
us. We should also have our natural love of melodic inflecting among tones adjacent to 
one another; and with the two, we should then and there (as here) proceed, whether con- 
sciously or not, to assemble our gradually acquired simple euphonies within the workable compass 
of an octave or thereabouts. In our newly discovered system, we should, of course, get no 
scale, if the euphony x : 2 were the only euphony we could enjoy. But on our new planet 
should we not stumble, as men did on earth centuries ago, across: 


PITT ШЕ FERS 
—— RE 
T D 


179 957718 1 


in due time? What is more, our melodic principles would conspire to make us assemble 
our newly-found tones within the convenient octave: 


E ITI Mies 
It is surely scarcely by accident that these discoveries assemble for us the very notes that 
Elgar penned for Gerontius waking after death in a new world: 
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Here, indeed, is a suggestion of a universal framework for any and every scale, But 
the gaps are, from a melodic point of view, as yet too great. Vague voice inflections between 
C and F and between G and C would leave us soon wearying for a definite, agreed and 
richer tonal alphabet. And besides, when once we had mastered the juxtaposition of 
F and G in our assembled euphonics, what reason would remain against filling in by 
similar means those two inviting gaps? But with what shall they be filled? Well, 
simply, just as C had given us F and G: 


Co 


So our newly acquired notes F and G would respectively yield us 


— — 
б==е z—] and جو‎ = i 


and assembling all our newcomers (from two directions, as it were,) under one melodic roof 
we should acquire a new five-note system: 


On our new planet with such a scale secured, we should perhaps begin to recall the lost 
tunes of earth! For it is here worth while to remember Cecil Sharp's dictum (uttered with 
perhaps uniquely vast experience behind it) that all the Folk-tunes of the world seemed to 
him to conform broadly to this so-called “gapped” or pentatonic scale, with uncertain melodic 
inflections within the two gaps. The present writer, without making any particular search 
for tunes in this scale, has, by chance, received them direct from India (Tibet and elsewhere) 
Africa, America and Central Australia; and of course the story of Robert Burns’ advice 
to the aspiring Scot who wrote “Ye banks and braes” that he should make a tune on 
the black notes of the keyboard and then he would find “а true Scots Air" is gloriously 
significant of the fact that when a thing is of sufficient beauty to be the property not so 
much of the whole world as of the whole universe, it is homely enough for any audacious 
patriot to claim as the peculiar property, and as exactly the right thing for his own 
tiny little country! 

If we pursue the process of tracking, deriving and assembling the same euphonies from 
the five notes now obtained, the seven-note scale known as the Dorian mode results, 
With this in mind it is not surprising that an authority in Wales, Dr. Lloyd Williams, after 
careful study, has asserted that when a Welsh preacher becomes so moved as to declaim his 
sermon in fervent melodic inflections* that can be noted, they are constantly found to be “їп 
the Dorian mode,” From this seven-note scale—which, be it observed, is but one form of our 
recurrent natural or white-note scale—the pursuit of the same method derives for us a nine- 
note scale with but a major and minor third and a major and minor sixth; then an eleven- 


" * Called in Wales Hwy 
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note, and lastly a thirteen-note scale, Here is the complete series, taking the note D (for 


convenience) as a starting point:— 
LN 
Natural Scale Framework, 
— eS] 
po Ree DUE Ud 


Pentatonic (or gapped) Scale. 


ter? E 


Dorian (natural) Scale, 


A Nine-note Scale. 


Chromatic Scale. 


It is not to be thought that this our imaginary process of re-discovery necessarily coincides 
with the historic process of discovery of the chromatic scale as handed down to us. Given 
the melodic and euphonic intuitions, there are many ways along which the same scales could 
| have been reached. АП roads lead to Rome, and all melodic and euphonic roads seem to 
lead to our present system of so-called diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic melody and 
harmony. To glance along but one other road, suppose some slightly more advanced student 
had ventured into higher euphonics and built his scale upon the fourth, fifth and sixth 
| natural harmonics of a given note assembled as they are within the octave: 


_ свн 
[RUE A a 


Measure the two simplest ratios from each of these three notes, and lo! the diatonic scale 
is again reached, this time as it were at a bound: 
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Indeed the moment any mind is fully in possession even of the major third as a basic interval: 


most of the diatonic scale is his by merely measuring the three simplest euphonics from 
each of these two tones: 


ج = 


i 


SS 


he can as simply and in the same way derive most of the minor scale: 


acl s Ee UE ARTT Жрсу 

From all this, it will be clear to teachers that the scales we know so well seem simply 
derived and immutably founded. It must also be clear that the simpler natural scales concern 
us most in teaching children from 8 to тт. The five-note and the seven-note scales are obviously 
right for their use; for these are simple, yet affording apparently infinite melodic Possibilities, 
But before ruling out from our early studies the more advanced chromatic and enharmonic scales, 
which for completeness have been shown above, it may be well to note that the last of the 
scales, with its enharmonic duplication of one note has brought music to a point from which 
men may catch new sight of bafflingly limitless enharmonic development. Beethoven and 
(in an even more remarkable way) Schubert intimated startling lines of development in the 
subtle relating of familiar tones in unfamiliar and almost unearthly ways, more than a 
century ago. One example from the Unfinished Symphony may be mentioned, as it is likely 
to be familiar to teachers, and it must suffice as a pioneer indication of the vast unexplored 
field of enharmonic delight, If the reader will glance at the final (thirteen-note) derived scale 
above, he will find G sharp and A flat are the last notes to arrive, and that they arrive, so 
to speak, from opposite sides of the Musical Pole. These two tones are so nearly identical in 
sound that Bach and his successors ordained that they should be but one sound with two 


Again, given the minor third: 


and „Quiet clarinet solo begins first in C sharp minor and later A minor, supported by 
whispering chords on the strings; and if he turns that Portion on over and over again, he 
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will hear and gradually realise an unforgettably lovely harmonic play round the enharmonic. 
difference between two notes. If the passage be transposed into E minor, the momentous 
significance to the mind of the thought С sharp-and the thought A flat will be apparent: 


A flat takes astonishing possession at the ninth bar, to give place to С sharp again at the 
close of the long-drawn phrase. It is not fitting to pursue the meaning of this marvellously 
thoughtful, visionary style of music here, nor to attempt to describe or explain the use it , 
makes of the more familiar relatings of diatonic musical phraseology in order to lead to 
those fascinating enharmonic regions, unfamiliar yet completely reasonable to the plain man. 

Continuation of the question of Relating Notes on the harmonic side will be found in 
Section VI. 5 below, under the heading of Key and Cadence. Here it seems desirable for 
practical purposes to break off from these purely musical considerations to examine the 
bearing of all speech-utterance, but especially of rhythmic speech, upon melody and upon 
the teaching of it to small children, 


V. ON FITTING WORDS TO MUSIC 


PEECH and melody have so much in common that even if they were never to be wedded 

S in a fitting song, they would still have perpetually to learn from each other. Let a 

child speak poetry in a clear happy manner, and it is halfway to singing it. Sing poetry 
naturally, and it will be hard to speak it badly. 

The sound of a phrase in music and the sound of a sentence in words, when uttered, have 
three common elements. These may conveniently be referred to as (1) their long and short, 
(2) their light and shade, and (3) their rise and fall. Put more technically, both the notes in 
a melodic phrase and the syllables in a spoken sentence work alike in the tonal dimensions 
of length and strength and pitch. 

Let us suppose for a moment that we live in a world where poetry has been customary 
and where melody is also known, but the two have never yet been attempted together. In 


such a world, the child who uttered the line, А 

* How doth the little busy bee” 
as eight syllables equal in length and strength and pitch, would resemble an automaton; and 
a child who, told to make up a line of melody, sang as follows: 


(a mE ж 
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would be like an automaton too. Both processes would, in an intelligent and happy world, be 
an artificial impossibility. Here it should be carefully noted that the three elements of 
utterance in speech and melody, which we have noted as length, strength and pitch, alike 
acquire all their charm and meaning in both departments by their varieties of relative length, 
relative strength and relative pitch. Start to recite a book of Paradise Lost or to sing a melody 
of the same terrific magnitude if that were conceivable (Le. with as many notes as the poem 
has syllables) on one note of unvaryi ig length and strength, and in both speech and melody 
you would have an unintelligible enormity, an abnegation of sense in either poetry or music. 
Returning to our specimen single line, let us now imagine that a naturally vivacious child 
utters the familiar words with enthusiasm. Variety of tonal length, strength and pitch on 
each syllable would at once result. For example, there would be extra strength or accent 
on the first syllable of “little”, and of “busy”, and on “bee”. There would be length or 
quantity on “bee,” not only because of its importance as subject, but because of the length 
of its vowel. There would probably be length and strength on both the first words “How 
doth”; not length of syllable in the word “doth” so much as a curious tendency to lengthen 
the time taken up by it without dwelling on its vowel. The word “the” would be very short 
‘and weak by comparison with the rest of the line, and the first syllables of "little" and 
"busy" would be shortened in accordance with their short vowels. The more sensible the 
child, the more we should expect the various values to show, Turning next to the musical 
equivalent, we shall see how transformed in nature our dull eight notes become if we allow 
corresponding signs of interest, fancy and vivacity to play if merely into their time values: 


And so far we have not considered what might be happening to the rise and fall of tones 
of voice as the child-mind plays round its subject, or correspondingly to the melodic rise and 


the syllables unvaried as it moved to the culminating word “bee”; and no two children 
would follow exactly the same track except by pure coincidence. With many children 
the acute vowel ee, and its importance as subject of the whole verse, would carry the speaking 
voice to a culminating height on the last word. Be that as it may, the instance makes it 
abundantly clear that even in a world where supposititiously there is no such united art as 
the art called song, but only the two separate arts called poetry and melody, the interest and 
the charm of both are to be found in the delight of varying related tones, the variations being 
in all cases those which we know as (т) rise and fall, (2) light and shade, (3) long and short. 
Compare the melodic values and interest of the first dull line above, with a specimen of eight 
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How doth the lit-tle bu-sy bee, д P 
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From the above a few important practical points may emerge: (т) that apart altogether 
from the question of combining the two arts for practical purposes in school work, the very 
factors that make for vital interest in speech will also make for vital interest in melody ; 
(2) that this being so, song seems a most natural alliance of two arts; (3) that it is truly 
desirable when they are wedded, however much they may give or take,—mutually accommo- 
dating or amplifying each other's appeal—that no avoidable contradiction* in their elementary 
terms should be allowed: this is clearly the more desirable when poetry and melody are 
both school subjects; (4) that when melody and poetry are being pursued as separate subjects, 
they should certainly be used, by reference to and analogy with each other for the purpose 
of illumining and strengthening each other's claims; (5) that there is a strong similarity 
of effect, to be frankly acknowledged and acted upon, between the consonants and short 
vowels in speech on the one hand and of so-called phrasing-marks (dots, lines, accents, slurs) 
in melody on the other, Perhaps this is the most important practical point of the five, 

In regard to reflection (3) above, is it bearable that even Arne, the writer of the deliciously 
fitting song “ Where the bee sucks”, should ask us to sing Shakespeare’s poem which begins 


“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


to a suave Haydnesque little tune that begins 


Cir aaa 
e ad 
[-1 
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Is not Mr. Roger Quilter's recent rhythm to the same words remarkably true to fact? 


SSS Se 


and could not many a splendid, stirring and biting melody be written on such a rhythm, 
such as Quilter has written? 


f, = . = =| کک‎ 
ي ي‎ с =, е 
Blow, blow, thou win-ter wind, Thou art not so un- kind Asman'sin-grat- i- 


Speech-rhythms and music-thythms have then inherent likeness and problems in 
common, { 


2 
tude, 


NATURE OF SPEECH RHYTHMS 


Speech rhythms may be defined as the natural and mostly unconscious rhythmic groups 
of note values which a speaker makes with his speaking voice in any vital utterance, whether 
of sentences of prose or lines of poetry. A little child who had been taught the game of 

* Tennyson expressed disappointment in settings of his verse which “went up when he wanted them 
to go down, and dawn when he wanted them to go up. 
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rapping out and making its own speech-rhythms once asked that ideally sympathetic teacher, 
Dr. W. С. Macnaught, to guess what she meant by this rhythm:— 


ddd Said lider 
[244441444 


After much trying, and failure to guess, she gave him the answer:— 
"t |Have you been in a [motor bus? ” ||- 


А glance at this childish instance will make two or three essential points clear. For instance, 
rise and fall, i.e. speech inflection is here entirely ignored. In such speech-rhythms we are con- 
cerned with only two of the three factors, viz.; length and strength (or in other words quantity 
and accent); together, it is true, with one other immensely significant factor which applies 
equally to speech-rhythms and music-rhythms, to be noted in a moment, Further, the 
things that determine speech-rhythms are seen to be of two kinds, These are (1) the thought 
values thrusting themselves from behind into the speech and (2) the actual shape of the words 
themselves in utterance. ; 

The first is the main partner and may be considered first. (1) A big mental value, a big 
“think”, or we may dare to call it a big spiritual value behind any particular word will tend 
to make a speaker unconsciously single out that word or syllable which serves to carry its 
load of meaning. This singling out may by no means always involve lengthening, or even 
stressing in volume, the word or syllable that is big with meaning. It is strange to realise 
that often the greatest value is secured by softening and not by loudening. А syllable 
or word of triumphant import, it is true, may well become higher, louder and longer than all 
its fellow syllables. But should it have a tinge of mystery in its significance, it might easily 
get an enhanced value by being actually uttered more softly and in a lower tone than any 
other. This is only to say that the law of contrast is of such significance to us that a sudden 
change of any kind can do even more than a sudden increase of energy in utterance. It does 
not belie the law by which increase in length and strength and heightening in pitch indicate 
increased pressure of inward interest; it only supplements this law with an additional means 
of expression by surprise. On the mental or inward side it is equally true that a small negligible 
“think” behind any syllable or word will tend to make a speaker give little heed or value 
to it, and pass over it quickly and quietly, perhaps make a demi-semi-quaver of it in his 
unconscious scale of time-values. On this principle, words take their respective places in 
length and strength in any sentence by the unconscious sorting out of relative inward values; 
and by this means mainly, the shapes of the speech-rhythms are formed. And this impulse 
of the thought behind the words is undoubtedly the senior partner in the creation of speech- 
rhythms. Spirit makes its own rhythms in utterance by subtly related spiritual values, 
(2) But the junior partner in the creation of speech-rhythms is very important too, though 
its whole case is the just and adequate shaping of the actual words, whatever they appear 


to mean, “На уе bin in a” (motor bus) can be said in a far shorter time and on relatively 
shorter notes than “Have you been in a” (motor bus); and, had these been the customary 
words, probably Dr. Macnaught’s little pupil would have rapped out something like this: 


Presto 


BAADER NI. 
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though the meaning remains unchanged.* The song-writer soon finds out, in course of his 
perennial labours to reconcile his melodic impulses wi‘h his speech-rhythms, that there are 
at least three separate verbal factors at work to help to determine his quality and accent, 
over and above, or side by side with, all other factors, verbal or musical, viz., the length of 
the vowels, the nature of the defining consonants and the natural verbal accent, Thus in 
the above baby-instance "Have" has not a long vowel, yet apart from all else its initial 
aspirate and its final consonant v take by nature a certain appreciable time to utter. So 
two such letters plus even a short vowel make for a long note on the word “Have”. The 
next word has no consonant except y which is merely a consonantal ee; but this takes an 
appreciable time and is followed by a long бб. So, for different reasons, the second word 
also becomes a long note, Then again “been” has a long г and the tonal final consonant # 
tends to make it a long note. The short vowels in the next two words are a boon to the child 
on its rhythmic side, for they arrive just in time to give life and interest to the resultant 
rhythm owing to their shortness, and we are then quite glad to steady ourselves on the 
initial tonal consonant and the long б of "mo-tor bus," At this point we can turn to the 
working of the new and important additional factor referred to previously. 

It is to be observed that the child gave half its rhythm to the last three syllables, though 
two of them have short vowels and no consonants of any depth after the m of “motor”. 
It is true that the hiss of the final s of “bus” is valuable, though quite un-tonal (nothing but 
breath), But it will be noticed that the spacing of the syllables is the telling thing here; 
and spacing is the factor referred to above, to be watched by every rhythmician and of 
immense use in speech and melody. Years ago there was a street song which began:— 


9% LU = 
= 
Hush, hush, hush, Here comes the bo-gey man, 


The spacing out of the first three syllables was vital to the singer’s success. Any sustaining 
of the notes here for vocal or musical purposes would play havoc with the real rhythm. 
The rests or silences are an integral part of the thing. It may be noticed that song-writers 
are extremely apt to leave out the directions to singers to space words with such meanings 
and shapes as clearly need spacing, so they easily get very disappointing results. Often 
the sole difference between e.g., Harry Lauder in the front rank and somebody else in 
the back rank turns upon this subtle but vital matter of spacing words that are slight in 
build but great in meaning. Just as spacing a word seen on a page will give it prominence 
and real force to the eye, so giving an uttered word a momentary silence (before it or after 
it or both) will give it prominence to the listening ear. 

To sum up this matter, it is the relative lengths, strengths and pitch both of the speech- 
syllables in poetry or prose and of the notes in a melody, which always give vitality and 
interest both to poetry and melody. These relative values are determined, in the case of 
words, mainly by the spiritual values behind the various syllables, Some syllables may 
thus become more than others the carriers of meaning. These are singled out unconsciously for 
greatest attention, and by this means a poet's mind reaches his hearer's mind in all the 
ever varying subtleties of rhythmic utterance. i 2 

Now in the case of pure melody, without words (and without any external ideas such as тау 
be found in drama or in so-called programme music) the rhythms have to be determined 
entirely by the inner values given by the melodist to each note, as he relates it musically to 


* The intensely interesting question as to how far outer and verbal abbreviations arise from and react 
upon inner and spieitual values must not be entered upon here. € 
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that which precedes it and to that which follows it. The form a melody takes, for example, 
may be settled by the rapturous value a composer like Handel may set on so small a matter 
as the perfect fourth or a mere diatonic scale. It is surely this fact which makes melody 
itself a veritable barometer of man's mind. Or melody may be likened to a mental journey, 
a reverie, in which the very behaviour or step or gait or gesture of the melodist's mind is 
relentlessly revealed. It may be put in yet another way. The mind may be seen actually 
to be training itself to gain freedom of thought, balance of thought, adventure, control, 
tenacity, clearness, and all other qualities of thinking and imagining which it may deem 
desirable, by the way in which it makes or chooses melodies that seem by their very move- 
ment, choice and treatment of intervals to exemplify freedom, balance, adventure, control, 
tenacity, clearness, consideration, fitness, and all other lovable and admirable human qualities 
which give a melody distinction. Hence, possibly, the measureless educative value of simple 
melody-making whether with or without words, apart altogether from the value of musical 
study as mere history, as a record of men's ways of thinking down the ages; for, in passing, 
is it possible to over-estimate the significance of such historic fragments of melody as the 
following? It was an English product just after the battle of Agincourt: 


vum 
2 e e p - 
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Our King went forth to Nor- man - dy, 
' 
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With grace.. and might.. of.. chiv - al - ry. 


In such a rhythmic rise and fall, in such euphonies related in just such a way, we at least 
have one first-hand symptom of the way our fathers thought and behaved vocally after 
victory, five hundred years back. Here we can to some extent hear English History. 

There is profound difference between speech and melody, between verbal and musical 
eloquence, They deviate by nature continually, because one sets out to move us through 
evoking delightful imagery, the other through evoking delightful euphony. No one who 
has tried to set a poem to music can get away from this double pull. Yet in spite of 
this, their likeness is profound and intimate. Though the rhythm, the rise and fall, the light 
and shade of the speaking voice seem to be left to chance and temperament, and though in 
singing they seem to be set out in precise musical terms, both are equally a record of creative 
values and as such both share the qualities of precision, fancy and temperament. And for 
these reasons they must ever borrow hints from each other. 

To make it easier for the teacher to help children to fit their speech and melody naturally 
and easily in song, it will be well to attempt here a teachers' complete classification of English 
vowels, aspirates and consonants, as heard both in speech and song. 


TABLE OF SOUNDS 


Let the teacher take a looking-glass, and watch his or her own mouth carefully while saying 
the series of vowel sounds represented thus:— 


Adagio. 


AX... 0H; «7709. 


. uu 
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taking care to make the transition from vowel to vowel very gradually, and taking still 
grcater care that there shall be no cessation of sound the whole time. It will be seen that 
the vowel journey is from an open to a closed vowel, with lips at last nearly shut. Then 
say the word woo, and it is the more easily seen why the letter w has a dual nature—sometimes 
vowel and sometimes consonant, 2 

Now start again at the central open vowel Ah (at its very openest for choice) and go through 
the other series:— 


Adagio. 


)=== ڪڪ 


Ah......ay...... 68. 


x 


Again it is a journey from open to closed vowel tone, but this time closed back (and less 
visibly) in the throat apertures, Then say the word Ye very vigorously and the dual nature 
of the letter y is also clear,—it too is sometimes vowel, sometimes consonant. We can now 
see that in reality there is an infinite range of vowel sounds in two directions from a central 
Ah, just as in stretching a piece of elastic it attains or passes through an infinite number of 
different tensions and lengths. Of these numberless vowel shades in England, we can for 
practical purposes usefully distinguish fifteen, as in the following tabulation from central АВ 
up to extreme ye, and down to extreme woo, This tabulation may be useful to teachers 
for practically every shade of vowel. Variety and naturalness of utterance (in speech and 
song) are likely to result from such practice:— 


TABLE OF VOWELS and their corresponding aspirates 


Vowels. Examples ` ! Aspirates Examples 
y as in ye hasin heel 
er evef non heel 
i, bit » o» hit 
а, late* ^ui hay 

e. 5 bet rien heaven 
а , bat г) » » hat 

ah as in father » n harp 
& or aw as in all or awl 2 » » hall 

o as in lot Pon hot 
Qu pole A tom hole 
Tis pull TA hurrah 
u or oo as in rule or pool »on hoop 
w as in woo Dir whoop 


To these for completeness sake must be added the two peculiar and very common modifica- 
tions of the central a sound which are to be found in the win hum, and the и in hurt (also in 
` the ut in squirt or the e in pert). The first of these is very common in weak, short and 


е 
e n e zo "n 
T The same as ee in fee, ea in peat, ie in mien, ei in receive, 


* The same as ey in eyot, ai ip lain, ei in feint. 
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dropped syllables, such as the last syllable of heaven (never to be sung as hevén, but rather 
dropped as л £v tn.) 

Consonants are always purposeful obstructions or special shapings of simple vowel sounds 
or of their corresponding aspirates. The obstruction may be total or partial. For example, 
B wholly obstructs the vowel by shutting the lips, and so there is an explosion when the 
obstruction is removed, and by this explosion we know that B was the obstructing consonant. 
On the other hand the consonant V only partially obstructs the vowel tone, and so we can 
hear it as an obstructed vowel the whole time,—in short it is possible to sustain such con- 
sonants, and to learn to do so is very valuable to the singer. In addition to consonants like 
B and D and G which obstruct tone, and P, T, K which obstruct breath (with lips, tongue 
or throat respectively), there are three humming consonants, in which the oral obstruction 
is maintained but humming tone* is resounded into the consonant sound, in the three con- 
sonants M, N and NG (as in King).* 

All consonants other than the six explodents (as they may be called) B, D, G, P, T, K, 
and their companion humming consonants M, N, NG, are only partially obstructive, and 
take their character from the nature or shape of the obstruction, whether made with lips, 
teeth, tongue or throat. 


TABLE OF CONSONANTS 


Tonal Aspirate Humming Examples for monotone practice 
B p M Be Prepared O Man 
D T N Dine To-Night 
G (hard) K NG A Good KiNG 
Ww WH — Woo Whom When? 
у F — Vase Full of Flowers 
TH (soft) - TH (hard) — Breathe a breath 
L = == Low-Lying Lane 
Z (soft S) S EE Zephyr Softly Sighing 
J (really ZH) SH cx John is Shy 
R R = Really Rather trying 
^а — — Yea, Yea 


x 


Note that the English J has a D sound before the soft ZH. Similarly Q in England is 
merely a composite of K and W; X of K and S; CH of T and SH. 

It is important to the teacher to notice that in all the so-called tonal consonants, i.e., those 
which are not explodents, the tone that is partially obstructed should be in itself good tone; 
and so should the humming tone of M, N and NG. Children who learn to sustain through 
tonal and humming consonants have a great advantage in singing, and their diction has all 
the greater clearness and charm to the listener. If there is one child ina class with this gift 
in a special degree, others should be taught to imitate it. Such words as 


- IRR ES 
Meaning a meaning all morning. 


make capital exercises provided the sustaining of the tone is never once interrupted, 


* Very few people seem aware that they are singing through their noses during the holding of the three 


pon onang m, nand ng. Let the reader try, suddenly stopping his nose in the process with finger and 
u 
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These tables are not suggested for children to learn, but rather for the guidance of the 
teacher who desires a comprehensive glance at the sounds his pupils will always have to 
make in the course of singing or reciting English. Short exercising sentences should be made 
up for intoning, covering any difficulty which presents itself to any particular class or pupil 
at any time. The writer remembers one of his choir boys making up the sentence: 


These days аге so cool, 
ee ay ah oh 00. 


аз a useful little exercise in the five chief vowel sounds in their right order. The advantage 
is obviously great if the children make up their own little gymnastic sentences for practice 
in diction. 4 


VI. ON MUSICAL FORM 


T the time of preparing this section of Teaching im Practice, the writer chanced to 

А receive from an unknown primary school teacher a short memorandum of some 1,200 

words “on the teaching of melodic composition” to school children under his care. 

It would seem most useful to quote from this very practical document here, and as far as 

possible to link up thoughts on the principles underlying musical Form with the experience 

of a fellow-teacher in an original adventure of applying them to practical purposes in his 
own school (obviously unaided by any books on the subject). 

The principles of musical Form concern every music lover and music teacher from the 
highest to the humblest. Of course the man who would aspire to write a Symphony which 
might have served as Beethoven's Tenth or as Brahms's Fifth would have to know a million 
things of which no school child writing a tune need ever hear or think. But both the one 
and the other would need to work (whether consciously or intuitively and unawares) upon 
the few simple and lovable principles of fine Form which alike seem to underlie great 
Symphonies and small tunes. Let us recall them and give them names:—the principles 
(x) of initiating phrases, (2) of balancing them, (3) of repeating, (4) of developing, (5) of 
contrasting, (6) of rounding or finishing. This handful of working principles seems, as has 
been said, to lie behind all the constructings, phrasings or patternings of all musical com- 
positions of whatever magnitude, from the most complex Symphony such as Beethoven's 
Ninth to the shortest melody such as “Barbara Allen":— 


And behind all these principles there certainly seems to lie the one exuberant, indomitable 
principle or fact of creative energy itself, of joy in doing things, which alone maintains and 
unifies either tha Symphony or the tiny tune, from first to last. To quote from our scheol- 


master's memorandum, he writes:— 
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` “Tt should be clear that the primary aim is the development of spontaneity on the part 
of the children. They must be ready at all times to move off on a joyous adventure”. 


“Т too will something make 
And joy in the making” 


wrote Robert Bridges long ago. This couplet sums up the tune-making impulse. 


І. ON INITIATIVE OR FIRST PHRASES 


It may be well to begin this section by admitting that no sooner had the writer set 
down the sub-title than the mind became held up, bafflingly unable to begin to discuss 
beginning. Yet the principle of initiative needs discussion. The power to make a start is hard 
to attain. The starting phrase is, of course, dependent upon enthusiasm; but enthusiasm 
plus something; enthusiasm plus xl for even enthusiasm has often to wait pathetically 
upon initiative, The simile of a simmering kettle is informing in this connection. The 

- “first phrase" of the gentle, welcome song of a “singing ” kettle at tea-time is brought about 
by heat (enthusiasm); but also by the containing obstacle, the kettle itself, and by its shape. 
Enthusiasm plus surrounding is perhaps one dull way of suggesting the primal factors which 
cause, let us say, a Bohemian to start singing a Bohemian tune, and a Britisher a British one. 
But it is not enough to leave it at that. We know children are full to overflowing of innate 
powers of enthusiasm. Bergson's élan vital is their heavenly birthright, and that incidentally 
is why song comes so naturally to them. But clearly there is something for teachers to 


provide for, or at least to suggest to children in the matter of this starting principle, some- . 


thing which they ultimately may learn to supply themselves, and then to quicken in others 
when their turn to do so comes. 
Here is another quotation from the teacher’s memorandum: 


“Children regard the writing of music as something very wonderful and quite beyond 
their capacity, and indeed, when it is suggested that they should write tunes, most of them 
experience great dismay. When, however, the initial difficulty has been overcome, scholars 
usually develop а keen interest and enthusiasm for this new pastime”. 


The unknown quantity which surmounts this “initial difficulty," this +x, has very various 
manifestations. One, curiously enough, is obstacle. Difficulty itself is an incentive. Give the 
children a definite problem to solve, a definite difficulty to surmount. The ocean and its 
invisible tides may be likened to a great enthusiasm. But the splendid showing of that 
power, the forms of waves, breakers and foam, with all their glorious effects of shape and 
colour, only begin when there are obstacles,—rocks and hilly shores. The obstacles provoke 
the glory. These obstacles are, together with the enthusiasm, the actual conspiring causes 
of beauty beginning. For this reason, give children words to set. Challenge them to find 
out where the highest note is wanted, and when the notes must lie low, where a lot of quick 
notes fit, and which note must be held. Give them the problem of inventing a musical 
rhythm that fits each line, and-even that of deciding how many notes they want sung in one 
breath, for that will give them the length of their phrases. 

But another method is of the very opposite kind. It may be called the method of vacuum. 
Draw a tune on the board without its first phrase, and ask the little ones to fill it. “Nature 
abhors a vacuum”, and so does the creative imagination. To name but a slight example, 
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enthusiasts at a dull committee meeting may often be seen idly covering the blotting paper 
lying in front of them with decorative devices of all kinds, as cryptic perhaps as the early 
art of cave-men, but full of exuberance. Spare energy finds its outlet. Or, take another 
kind of example. Give an enthusiast a waste bit of land. He will initiate a garden there, 
Indeed it seems as though in these two ways we find two chief methods of starting the creative 
impulse in a child or a man. Heaven will give it the élan vital, if a teacher will but give 
it the containing or defining factor, the obstacle or the empty space; or in some way, by 
some means, the empty sketch of a frame, the skeleton shape or plan that will start up the 
willing, devising, responsive engine. It is noteworthy that the most wonderful creative 
artists the world has ever seen have required something in the nature of a tag, an obstacle 
or a vacuum or other provocation, as nucleus to start their genius, Yet it is hardly strange 
when one remembers the principles of crystallisation in nature. Think of the string in the. 
sugar candy. Who could have expected the imaginative powers of a Shakespeare or a 

Bach to have crystallised round nothing? Is it surprising that both used to seek systematic- 
ally someone else's “ bit of string," someone else's trivial story or composition to work round? 

And c'est le premier pas qui coûte. Yes, enthusiasm may be the major partner in the trans- 

action, but men may wait a lifetime for le premier pas, for that first phrase in a simple tune 

of their own, for lack of the simple factor which will release or provoke a start in the 

joyous activity. Our schoolmaster’s threefold experience in this matter is so clearly to the 

point and comprehensive that it may well be quoted in extenso. He writes: 


“ By far the greatest difficulty is getting the children to start. Three methods of approach 
are useful. The first consists of a rhythmic pattern which may be clothed with a suitable 
melody. The second is the catching of a snatch of melody and then building up a complete 
melody upon it on the lines of an approved plan. Both these methods have their place, 
because the first has so much to teach about the rhythmic structure, while the second provides 
delightful exercises in variations of thought-structure. A little adventure of five or six * 
notes may develop into scores of different completed melodies, each bypath of melody seems 
to lead naturally into its own adventure-land. The third method has proved in the writer’s 
experience more successful than either the first or the second, for neither of these methods 
leads children to make a start quickly; and it is the start, the beginning of the adventure, 
that is so important. A 

“The third method consists of leading the child spontaneously and quickly to sing the 
words of a well-known hymn or song /o a tune of its own. The child must be advised that 
the less it thinks beforehand of the tune it will make, the better will be the tune it will sing, 
Sor the words will send it off on a melodic adventure the rhythmic basis of which will, in most 
cases, be that of the original tune. Considerable success has attended this method of melody 
construction; so much so, that it has been found possible to call upon any child in a music 
class to sing a new tune, and to hear given in response tunes at times so good as to take the 
place of the original tunes. This has occurred on several occasions in the writer’s experience, 
and tunes so made up have become the tunes to which hymn words are sung in school. 


As mere testimony to facts and recent school experience, the above words seem worth their 
weight in gold. 
2. ON BALANCING PHRASES BY REPETITION 


The principles of Repetition and Balance in music are obviously by no means the same; 
but they are in*practice so inextricably associated that it seems serviceable to consider them 


together, provided it can be done without confusion. 
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The room in which the writer is at work at this moment happens to be a hotel bedroom 
at Brighton, and it is absolutely crowded at every point with examples of balance by repeti- 
tion,—whether free-hand ог machine-made—in the window curtains, in the scrolls on the 
chimney-piece, in the vases on the mantelpiece, in the panels of the door and wardrobes, the 
pillars of the brass bedsteads, in the turned-out “toes” of the ornate chair legs, the pattern 
of the inkstand, and the leatherwork of the writing table, etc., etc., etc. Even barbarous 
melody can apparently take pleasure in repetition for its own sake without any idea of 
balance. A child, in like manner, having got hold of a fragment of melody or a mere rhythmic 
figure may, in its more childish and more barbarous stages of development, take a positively 
aggressive delight in repetition over and over again for its own sake. It may be assumed that 
the love and awareness of balance and the intuitive obedience to the great principle of balance 
come later, and at a slightly higher stage of development. However that may be, both are 
essential working principles of melody-making, as of poetry (and, one may suppose, of all 
art). And they run concurrently. Repetition has many melodic uses. Try repeating such a 
fragment as this:— 


Sa = ЕЕЕ ; 


Give it tc a class to sing over and over again and watch the effect. It gradually railies the 
weaker members of a class; it gathers momentum; -it unifies the team’s output; it brings 
all scholars to what may be called absorption point, and gradually improves the detail. But 
as soon as it has done these things, it begins at last to approach what may be called saturation 
point. Ceaseless repetition may (like a. battle-cry) augment feeling, but it will inevitably 
at the same time dilute or dissipate thought. Before such a danger-point is reached, surely it 
must be turned off. As a matter of fact, the above fragment was collected and phonographed 
by an Australian university professor from the singing of houseless, naked aborigines in 
central Australia quite recently. It was repeated rapidly, correctly and ad libitum by these 
natives and the one phrase constituted the whole song. One may imagine that there is 
hardly a school in the country that would not feel ready for a new phrase (see section on 
Contrast below) immediately after singing it at the most four times. Let any teacher try 
iton any young children. It may safely be guessed that almost any tune-writing Kinder- 
garten class would rather choose to repeat it once only, with a feeling for Balance: 


I ————————————— 


о aa eae 


T 
905 Ss oe 


and that then the urge of progressive adventure would, in accordance with either the principle 
of development (of the same phrase) or complete contrast (through a new one) bring a change. 
Children will be found to love balance by repetition. Nor will they be wanting in the notion 
that repetition gives instant opportunity for improving the repeated phrase in some way or 
other, 

Tell children that their tunes stand on two legs not on one, and the simile will convince 
them of the inherent need of balance by repetition. One has only to show them their own 
two hands to make them aware that balance does not involve absolute identity. A very 
good example of a school-child's instinct to balance by repetition is to be found in the follow- 
ing, taken from the teacher’s memorandum already quoted. It also shows the impulse to 
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develop rather than to repeat, (The “+x” in this case that started the engine was the 
little invented tag of rhymed drilling jingle) :— 


a+ 
2-y ns —— 

-Pirtin j — - : 5 
EPE ج‎ 
Left! Right! Left! Right! March-ing a - long, Singing a song. 


ET z = z h E 
GEH ы کے‎ к=? == 2 се 


8. ON DEVELOPING PHRASES WITH BALANCE 


We here move naturally to thoughts on the principle of development. It is possible to 
conceive a tune which shows scarcely a sign of this principle. But such a tune would be 
rare. Let us for a moment re-write (and incidentally spoil) “Barbara Allen” (quoted above) 
so that only the principles of Initiative, Repetition, Balance, Contrast and Rounding off 
or Completion are in evidence, care being taken to ayoid all the inherent tendencies towards 
thematic development. 


Now if we take the component phrases of the original tune apart, we shall see probably 
with vivid and convincing clearness the principle of development at work at every stage: 


ү їпсї i f natural melodic 
Here the subtle workings of the development principle, the signs o tural 
evolution, are almost too numerous and delicate to trace. But the broad design illustrates 
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the workings of many of them. Every single phrase exemplifies a love of rise and fall, 
The melodious touch is so gracious and light that you could, as it were, at a breath blow 
each phrase out of the true. Thus the first phrase might become at a touch this:— 


But in that case what could happen to enhance the last line? So delicate is the poise and 
so apparently unfailing the development principle that not a note can be altered. Every 
first half of every one of the four phrases falls into this metre: 


| IJ. 
` Yet none are the same:— 
(4) 


(1) (2) (3) 
= aX. е ہے‎ 


Again, every final lean of every phrase “features” a drooping third, yet not one is a 
repetition of the other ;— 


But perhaps most noteworthy of all is the way in which the initial rise and fall in the first 
line is developed in the second and fourth :— 


weiu SSS 
a SEED IE Nera. A 
Wu ي‎ IL ipee ڪڪ‎ 


And nowhere perhaps has the principle of development a more beautiful hold upon this 
tune than in the contrasted third phrase. Here the droop is the new feature. It is as 
different from the original phrase as it can well be in a tune of consistent rise and fall, and 


T w^ 
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it is cast in a rhythmic mould that does not vary. Yet the tune manages to make the second 
half of this new phrase a balanced development of the first half: this— 


is answered by this— . 


It is worth noting that the tune as а whole fulfils all the requirements of the popular and 
convincing A A B A form referred to below, and yet no phrase is a mere repetition of another, 
nor is the contrasting B phrase so different as to break the spell of gentle melodic evolution. 
In the sphere of poetry the best Limericks do the same, They are cast in a similar mould. 
and combine in the same masterly way obedience to the principles of initial adventure, - 
balance, and repetition, So true is this that there is scarcely a good Limerick that could 
not be effectively sung to a variant of “Barbara Allen” :— . 


SSS 


There was a young la -dy of  Ni-ger.... Who rode with a smile on a tl - ger,.... 
There was an old man of Cal- cut» ta,.... Who bad a de- pior- a- ble эш - ter,,.., 


"Theycameback from that ride with the la- dy in-side, And the smile on the face of the ti- егу... 
So опе day he said," Will you pass the b-bread, And the b -b- b> b-b- b- but-ter,”,. 


The consistent correspondence of repetition and development as between the design of 
words and the design of melody are here reminiscent of Morley's fine matching of Shake- 
speare's k 
“ In spring-time, in spring-time, t 
The only pretty ring-time,” 


It will be remembered that the melody is so made that "spring-time" and "ring-time " 
always melodically rhyme: и 


КӨ mean 
[qm and 
spring-time ring - time 
There are obviously numberless ways of obeying the twofold intuitions for balance and 
advance by development simultaneously. Indeed, it will be seen that in a true tune, in 
any spontaneous melodising by children, the budding composers as surely balance while 


advancing (or rather balance by advancing) as do birds or bicyclists or tight-rope-walkers! 
Balance in tuné-writing quickly pervades all effort and becomes second nature, Indeed, 
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melodising should at last become so easy that the phrases balance themselves ambulando. 
To stop the tune to think of balance brings as sure a tumble to the inspired melodist as 
stopping a bicycle to ponder over the next effort would bring to the bicyclist. 


4, ON CONTRAST AND BALANCE BY CONTRAST 


The principle of contrast in musical form is perhaps better to be seen in works of greater 
magnitude than in a child’s tune. The contrast between the first and second subjects of 
such a Symphony as Beethoven’s C minor is as marked and as inevitable as the contrast 
between any normal hero and heroine in an epic. None the less, this principle is as pervasive 
and important in the little tune as in the Symphony. A very good example is to be found 
in the second phrase of “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” which runs :— 


(Re м ‚лге 


Remembering the fall of the initial phrase: 


I : 


it is easy to see how the tune gains by the immediate jaunty contrast of the rising phrase 
where a repeated droop was to be expected. The poacher was a jaunty, resourceful fellow 
so the.unexpected phrase is wholly fitting. 

Contrast does not involve break in continuity or in consistence of style. It uproots nothing 
in а tune. It more often adds something that was missing and needed saying. If a tune 
has been very busy and adventurous, as, for example, in the “Rising of the Lark” :— 


S ett = E: tere 


the contrasted phrase may, as it were, rest on the wing with advantage:— 


سم 


Nu ج‎ > 


This is a particularly striking instance of the working principle of contrast in a folk tune ; 
for, even while the contrasted phrase is being dwelt upon, the tune soars suddenly back into 
its first mood and completes the transaction in a peculiarly satisfying way: 


[(B) passing imperceptibly into (A)] 


ed 
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If the three fragments quoted above be played in succession as they stand, the reader 
will experience on a very small scale the satisfaction of all the principles so far discussed,— 
initiative, balance, repetition, development and contrast. 

It is obvious that all melodic manners contrast with their opposites:—upward phrases 
contrast with downward; repeated notes with moving rises and falls; scale phrases with 
chord phrases; passages in rapid notes with those in stolid, slow notes; steep passages with 
those which pirouette lightly round a centre. These contrasts are often to be found within 
one and the same phrase. The effectiveness of the first arm of the tune just quoted, for 
example, is doubtless increased by the fact that its chordal curves: 


Sa 
Sa Se 
are fulfilled by a sudden scale-rise: 
ی‎ 


= 


to be followed by another curve in the key chord. A striking example of this kind of thing 
is to be found in Mozart’s G minor Symphony (Finale) which begins: 


ккк. 


ASS SS terae] 


mu 


How exhilarating is the contrast within itself of the brave, sweeping arpeggio and the fussy 
circling in chattering quavers round its dominant! Again Beethoven's instant, playful 
and masterly answer to 


in the G major Piano Concerto is surely unforgettable when once heard: 


== 


Beethoven himself seems to have enjoyed it greatly, for every time it recurs, his repeated 
comment is: 


Composers by no means only use contrast for giving us a new EE in s pi eee: 
or in order to rest and refresh us after a more or less completed set of thoughts 
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kind. They also may be found using it for fulfilling one thought by a contrasted one. This 
may be called balance by contrast, and children are extraordinarily quick to treat it as a 
good game. Propose such a phrase as this to any dozen children: 


$ = a DR = 


> => 
Fa la,la, la, la,la, la, la, la, 


7 


and it is probable that a great variety of balancing contrasts or completing phrases of the 
same length as the original will be invented by the children, one after another, if given slight 
encouragement. Itis well not to give them too long to think. The game of child’s repartee 
should always be swift, in order at all costs to maintain the freshness of a joyous and quite 
unpremeditated melodic reaction to any simple fragment set going in their minds. This 
kind of balance by contrast in melody is exactly of the nature of repartee in conversation. 
Indeed, it may well be called “balance by repartee,” and the art of it should be systematically 
and emulatively practised in class from very early ages. The impulse to give contrasted 
replies seems to lay hold of some feature in the first statement and give it a new and an 
opposite turn. It is like giving the “other side of the question." 

The cross-eyed grumpy man, who, bumping against another man in the street, growled: 
"Why don’t you look where you're going? ” had his good answer in a kind of melodic repartee 
when the other replied: ‘‘Why don't you go where you're looking? ”™ It is easy to devise 
an exact musical parallel for this, e.g., 


Presto, 
ور‎ 
A е E 


(look) ae 


where the phrase remains virtually itself except that 


a Gl 


5. ON LAST PHRASES AND ON KEY AND CADENCE 


The principle of Rounding or Completing needs careful noting here. A basic principle of 
a child-made melody, as of any other, is that it comes to rest with the attainment of some 
sort of wholeness or completion. 

Recurrence of a phrase and return to a point seem to be two perpetual symptoms of good, 
conclusive tunes. It may be mere return to a starting or principal note, called in old days 
the final and in our day the keynote, that brings our tune to an end, as e.g.: 


== 2 Sgi ri 
SS NEUEN) х 2 3 
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Or it may be recurrence of a whole phrase, often called a refrain; or indeed it may be the 
return of a whole section, in which case the tune takes on the nature of a rondo, and becomes 


what is called a ternary tune. (See last part of this section.) 
Just as the joy of adventure naturally leads the mind to seek variety away from its starting 


Now the essence of rounding or completing in melody is to be found in the things called 
keynote and cadence, At this point therefore, and before going on to consider complete 
tune-patterns, it will be necessary to give close attention to those two; and they involve 
us in a few elementary harmonic matters which are not strictly part of melody but yet bear 


Imagine a melody with A as its final, The obvious elements of Cadence are a move 
to that note from above it: 


etc., etc., or from below it: 


etc., etc. 


When two or more singers are singing different parts, harmonic intervals and chords begin 
to arise. It is not surprising that the last journey home begins to sound doubly SERVA 
When one part approaches the final from below, while another does so from above: 


к=з 


В В ; Тепсей, it is natural 
And. after this kind of solid musical satisfaction has once been experienced, 
that melody itself should be enriched. Imagine a lonely melodist, who had once sufig 


IL—vor. 5 
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canzonets in duet with a friend, being cast on a desert island and ending an evening song 
alone, with tender recollections of the joys of: 


риши 


=== 


It would be likely that his final melodic line would close in some such way as this:— 


(FE = e eee 
As has already been mentioned in Chapter IV, the primal motives of making melody and 
` harmony, of hearing notes in delightful succession and combination respectively, act and react 
from the first and continuously upon one another. For that reason no thoughts upon final 
phrases and cadence in melody (even for the simplest educational purposes) could in any 


way be considered complete that did not take careful note of the harmonic elements of what 
is called Key, or sometimes Tonality. 


Key and Harmonic Cadence.—Key is the specific name given to the little “solar system” 
of related notes and chords which in the course of the last few centuries of western music- 
making have naturally evolved and grouped themselves round any given tone or keynote, 
The process by which key has come about must surely be one of the most fascinating in 
music, or indeed in the history of any art. It has been unforced, very gradual and very 
sure in its steps, It has remained very constant. The whole thing has evolved by a sort 
of tacit agreement from generation to generation. And its chief features, such as relation 


of keynote to fifth: 
GJ con to sot) 
ao 


and of key-chord (or tonic) to 
dominant chord: 


(doh major to soh major) 


gu 


or of so-called tonic major to relative minor: 


(doh major to lah minor) 
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are as familiar to the ears that scan the musical horizon to-day as are the Great Bear or the 
Pleiades to the eye that scans the heavens on a clear night. And just as certain familiar 
constellations (to eyes on this particular planet and in this particular hemisphere) are seen 
to move round one star in the heavens called the Pole-star, so in the musical heaven of men's 
creative imagination (to ears of this particular generation and more particularly in Western 
Europe and America) certain recognisably familiar, acceptable, generally enjoyable groups 
of tones called chords are heard mentally to centre and move in fixed relation to a given 
tone called the keynote. j 

When a child is thinking melodically, the keynote is its centre, When thinking har- 
monically (and children to-day are brought up harmonically whether we will or no, for they 
hear the same few harmonic remarks, made interminably,—alike in the music of the street, 
the church, the drawing-room, the theatre, the restaurant) the key-chord is the centre. And 
the so-called true Cadence on to that chord is a harmonic fixative, especially when it gives 
a prominent place to the leading note and the falling seventh marked *:— 


` 


perhaps even sounding these notes alone, relying on them and leaving the rest merely 


implied : 4 
sa) 


If the reader will play this last example softly many times over to himself he will realise 
that this particular progression enables him to get his aural and mental key-centre in as 
familiar and sure a way as the two stars called the pointers in the Great Bear enable him 
at all times to set his eye and mind upon the Pole-star. The analogy, indeed, seems a 
particularly safe one just now, when the musical heavens are embarrassingly crowded with 
dimly seen new constellations as well as the old. 

There seems need from the first to familiarise the smallest child with its natural friend the 


major triad: 


This need in no way prevent its progress in melodic thinking. With the natural scale as 
its very friendly tonal alphabet, and that natural scale not confined to any one octave, it can 
think its musical thoughts first round any keynote, but almost at once round the key-chord 
(major and very soon minor also). The writer suggests that the use of any other chord 
than the key-chord for each melody should be long delayed, leaving the melodic and rhythmic 
impulse as free as possible. But when the child is ready for a second chord to enter the 
mental horizon; it should surely be a chord which links up familiarly with the key-chord, 
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and precedence will possibly be given by most teachers to the chord which, together with 


the key-chord, makes a perfect Cadence: 


(soh major.to doh major). 


The whole matter may perhaps here be put in a slightly different way. A child wakes up 
in this world to find a ready-made tonal alphabet called the natural scale (see Chapter IV) 
and in a particular section of this scale its own voice is interested and concerned :— 


TER 
ue d 
ج‎ 


E m 


though to sing above or below that compass is not too difficult, Every child has the power 
or faculty to listen hard to any one note, and in so doing to make that its chief or home 
or keynote. If it has a wandering ear or mind, that is drawn off one note to any other 
without security or the sense to relate the new note to the old, its music will not flourish, 


note and relate and even to group notes round that given note, melodic ingenuity and delight 
will together quickly flourish. Suppose the given note were E: 


== 


The two Es within the child's ken and power become at once paramount, 
Ea ا‎ 
init-e 
Ew 
p Recte 


So of course does the next perfect relation, the fifth (see Chapter IV) and the melodising 
instinct has at once got secure double anchorage, round which—within the ready-made 
tonal alphabet—it can securely melodise. Given E as the home-note and the natural scale 
as field, the melodist would most easily and naturally sing immediately round his principal 
notes: 


——— Se 
Se 
—— 


Р кый 
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Now the whole gamut is easily covered; 


а DE ә 
SS = é 


the slight leaven of harmonic thought: 


has made a vast difference, and such melody as this, eg. 


is made gracefully easy. (It seems a pity that the Phrygian manner of melody which would 
naturally end a tune with the beautiful Phrygian cadence 


is temporarily out of fashion and unknown.) 

If the teacher of elementary melody-making, haunted with the customary harmonic 
jargon of to-day's hack music, desires to reach his own harmonic conclusions,—not from 
popular hymn tunes on the one hand, nor from dance or restaurant music on the other, nor 
even from the harmonic directions given in books on Harmony which are purposely based 
on common usage, he will probably do well to discover all the common chords he can for 
himself, within the natural scale on the keyboard. He will soon find that to chance to hit 
upon В for his home-note is to be faced with what was called a false fifth: 


landing him in the ‘Locrian Mode of old—the Modus falsus. He will also incidentally 
realise the great uses of the first accidentals, Bp and Еф: 


which came to tHe rescue to dispel the “ false relation " between F and B which (in its nfost ` 
strident forms) was nicknamed diabolus in musica. But as he proceeds, apart from the 


Mur 


z 
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unfortunate B, he will soon discover that there are six common chords or triads possible to 
him in the natural scale, three of them major: 


ee eae‏ و ي 


— 


and three minor: 


\ 


There are no more and no less. If, omitting the false fifth, he now sets all these possible chords 
in line, scale-wisé, or as it were on parade for inspection: 


dto ي‎ оор 


he will be able to review the natural harmonic material and relate the resultant common 
chords to each other. But first let us give them each a name and a number, choosing for 
the moment the age-old fixed names given a thousand years ago in the gamut and retained 
to this day as fixed key-names in France:— 


$ Z-—Bg—$2-H-—É£- 2 2-3 
1 2 3 


4 6 1 
UT RE MI FA SOL ra (шт) 


major minor minor major major minor major 


Here then are all the possible chords in the natural scale, which foz natural reasons has 
become so basic a group of related tones. In other words here are six common chords inwardly 
and permanently related with one another for euphonious reasons. We may make up melodies 
in any of the modes, from the delicate Phrygian and Lydian of old to the overmastering 
Ionian, and these chords will still remain our harmonic stock-in-trade, These six are the 
supporters of all the modes alike, and in modal harmonies it is by their cadences we can 
know them. Gazing, so to speak, with our ears (eyes also may be a help) at these six 
chords, we shall readily perceive how many are the effective relations or progressions between 
them and why SOL and UT become so powerfully allied. Play them in succession, obeying 
the melodist’s natural law of moving from the component notes of one chord to the notes 
lying nearest them in the next chord, as for example:— 


„жї: 
irs 
— — Ё 
2 > 
====й==== 
— v 


чё کک‎ ua 


=ч=н е. on ag 


— 
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and it is apparent that such progressions have a unique combination of strength and peace 
(or smoothness) in effect. The above chords have one note in common, and both are major. 
These characteristics are only fully shared by the companion progression between UT and FA; 


The three similar progressions—between RE and SOL, between RE and LA, and between 
MI and LA—have like strength and usefulness. These five progressions, taken together, 
are, as it were, the staple fare of the harmonist, 

But it is possible to relate chord to chord in two other tellingly different manners, You 
can have a progression from one of our six chords to another either having no note in common 
between them or with two notes out of three in common, As may be imagined, the mental 
effect of the former is abrupt. Indeed, if taken in similar motion it is so abrupt: 


су с= | 
аз {о be avoided by every harmonist; and it was strenuously forbidden by an old by-law. 


Contrary motion and careful management of parts can, it is true, turn abruptness into rugged 
strength :— 


but, even so, grace seems excluded. j 
On the other hand the mental effect of moving from chord to chord holding two notes 


in common, while it lacks strength is preéminent in grace and smoothness;— 


a 53: m— эл ale ی‎ 2 р s 
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It is useful to note that there are no other kinds of progressions between any two.chords 
within the natural scale than the three given above; and they may conveniently be cata- 
logued in three concise series as follows: 2 


ы SIX NATURAL CHORDS 


(т) Related with one note in common:— 


3 6 2 5 1 4 
MI LA RE SOL UT FA 
minor minor minor major major major 


(2) Related with two notes in common:— 


5 3 1 6 4 2 
SOL MI UT LA FA RE 
major minor major minor major minor 


(3) Related with no notes in common. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
UT RE MI РА SOL LA 
major minor minor major major minor 


These three should be very carefully committed to memory by any teacher. They are of 
the very essence of tonality and кеу, They have each marked characteristics of their own 
of far-reaching use. For smoothness—as for example in the harmonisation of a lullaby— 
progression (2) cannot be surpassed. For harmonic strength (3) is preéminent; while for 
what may be called. normal harmonic diet (1) is manifestly desirable. Yet all three should 
be familiar to every mind and ear and at a touch available, Their ever-varying blends in 
all Sorts of beautiful compositions, simple or complex, can give endless delight. 


"a EN Nm uu 


— 


————— 


- lf. P E 
« 
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The teacher will naturally wonder how much of this will concern the child who is learning 
the meaning of melody? At the very least the children will want to know about and 
begin with the key-chord, It is a strong tower to the baby melodist, as to us all. By passing 
notes from note to note of the chord; | 


and by numberless delicate combinations of these, it will be found that a single chord can 
be endlessly useful for melodising. Melodic devices and delights group themselves upon it 
as creepers upon a wall. The moment any child is ready to do the simplest harmonic thinking, 
it is suggested that in the first advance from the one chord position, the child be helped to 
fix one of these three in an UT major group: 


After this the idea of the Perfect Cadence, the clausula vera of the sixteenth century, which 
seems still the sécurest and most natural link between melodic and harmonic thinking, could 


b. irr * 
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well be introduced. The maladie ance of а cadence seems to be found in moviag | 
- yver Peal or Keynote by step from above: 


£t 


КУ, э 


T this, Ht cannot fal thet the harmonically inclined mind will delight in adding 
BTE 


c р EA 


W irs De Saban ai tated b nir barth pur; and they should to‏ سا اس 
Cabre (jn these two Forma) Bay. заву tiora ler they ate able‏ 


- РШ » s - Д = 1 $ > а 
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to grasp the | ч Mapsda, Mosart мө} herdema when they bons thie өө ты 


wirden or 


To conchade our harmia considerate, lem Û a орна Bt s the ty Minds ot 


Vestest. Cadence >= 


(4%) 
келшаш ес 
vd be RE eri 
ew 


fee in da sammy dew - к Wat ер ан 
p aeda ror Мана of vii vun LIS 
Кызлы А a compart foni ê Arê amemus, Poen жы nme 
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which was binary to the bone. In the Arta form, said the other, which is ternary in essence, 
lay the obvious origin of our present first-movement form, The present writet heard one of 
them exclaim, “If A—— has his way, it will put history back fifty years!” 

To both it was a matter of principle; and so neither could yield. To the onlooking admirer, 
however, it seemed very clear that both were right in saying yes, to binary and ternary 
respectively; and both were wrong in saying no to either. “So like his father," said one, 
looking at the promising heir, “The image of his mother," retorted the other, And both 
were right! The binary or twofold principle is surely none other than our ubiquitous old 
friend, the immutable law of Balance, applied in extenso to a complete musical form. A 
balances A; and B balances B. But A can also be made to balance B by contrast, therefore 
AA can balance BB; and better still, the scheme Il AB I AB || can give a good binary 
scheme of balance. Correspondingly the ternary principle is surely none other than а product 
of our two basic principles of contrast and return. A when balanced in itself, or even A as a 
group of balanced interests is duly and of necessity followed by contrast-section B, naturally 
also balanced within itself; then the principle of return will bring us naturally back to A. 


A Bae A 
The convenient formula to express this at a glance is A B A, or alternatively = a ~ 
aa aa 


(showing the factor of inner balance of parts); or indeed AA BB AA which is a manifestly 
ternary form, with the binary principle insinuating itself by nature into each balanced 
section, Here a few fascinating questions arise: can the delights of adventure, balance, 
development, contrast and return combine? Can they mingle in one form, or are any of them 
in any way exclusive of each other? In other words, are the binary and ternary impulses 
compatible or not? Is there an unyielding voice within each or either of them insisting 
"I am twofold,” or on the other hand, “I am threefold "? The answer lies in the fact that 
there are numberless tunes that by some satisfying device are made to “stand four-square 
to all the winds that blow" and yet certainly seem triumphantly to reconcile binary and 
ternary joys, and successfully satisfy in one and the same adventure „the constituent 
demands of balance, advance, contrast and return. And whereas the sixfold A A B B A A 
would often if not always pall upon us, by great good fortune we can get all we want by 
striking out two of the six phrases or sections, either one of the As and one of the Bs, or 
two of the four As, The essence of Binary is balance of A with B or B with A. The essence 
of Ternary is contrast and return, contrast which B brings after A and return which A brings 
after B. Hence either AABA or ABBA satisfy our full demands. 

Let us take one wonderful and famous tune (from Beethoven's Ninth) as an example of 
this fouring of tunes. Here is the first or A phrase: 


Here is its second or B phrase: 


compete ES 


ELA 
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alteration they seem to secure comprehensiveness, variety and continuity at crucial moments 
іп a way as obvious as it is masterly;— 


It should be observed that many another AABA tune might more easily bear repetition 
in the more literally bina-ternary combination (AABBAA) than this tune does, Further- 
more, Beethoven repeats his last 8 bars in such a way as to present the tune after all in 
a sixfold way AA BA BA. But this repetition of the last half is not a necessity but an 
exuberance, There is obviously exhilaration behind it, rather than design. It reminds 
one of the effect of the Welsh Awyl, which, when it drives a massed choir into an ecstasy 
of song, frequently drives them to find outlet for that ecstasy in repeating (sometimes 3 or 4 
ог more times) the final half of a four-square tune (AABABABA . . .). The gathering 
momentum of such an act and its buoyant spontaneity must be memorable to those who 
have ever heard it, 

From the above considerations, it may be fairly easy for readers now to trace for them- 
selves the many variant tune-patterns that are possible within the four-square scheme if 
we do not insist upon their being either binary or ternary, but just balanced and rounded. 
Thus if A balances A and A also can be balanced by contrast B, then it follows that a further 
contrast C could be used to balance either A or B; and still further (if we really forgo any 
desire to return to our first thought in the final phrase and determine to journey on), we can 
actually undertake A B C D as our most diffusely adventurous effort. Even this will be 
allowable, by reason of the fact that А can be made to balance B, C can balance D, and AB 
can balance C D. Provided the four phrases maintain some feature in common, this can 
easily be satisfying in its own way. The craving or indeed the deep-seated need for return 
to our first thought can find an effective deputy if only some slender but perceptible common 
element is present in all four phrases, binding them in one, Here is one such extreme example 
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of a tune that deliberately ignores ternary needs altogether and plumps for balanced variety 
in four-squareness:— < 


A в 


ERE =‏ 2—5 و ا 
с D‏ 
(i= = aa eae‏ 


Innumerable are the hymn tunes and double chants (forming, alas, too monotonously our 
staple fare in churches), which may be described as A B'C D tunes. They are not only the 
natural companions of hymns that dispense with refrains, and whose stanzas and lines are a 
series of meditations or reflective aspirations on one subject; they are also a notable result 
of the power exercised by tonality and by the device called cadence or close, already described. 
They form, indeed, a group of tunes which happen to be so securely unified harmonically that 
melodically they may be varied profusely. Take the charming short metre hymn-tune called 
St. George: 


Here is an ABCD tune with no effort even to return to the first phrase A or even to carry 
the mind home to the keynote.! Yet it is unified completely by having an implied perfect 
cadence 


at the end of each of the four phrases. 

To conclude, it may be well to revert for a moment to the previous A B C D 
melody above and try the effect of lessening its deliberate diffuseness without sacrificing 
variety. The deepest drawback of an ABCD tune is not that it is different in every 
phrase, but rather that it seems to neglect or set little store upon its own features, perhaps 
most upon its own rise and fall. Phrase A is charming: 
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why are we to hear no more of it? We shall hear more of it in the next verse, you reply? 
And as indicated above, that is a good answer for a lover of hymn tunes. Yet when Bach 
in "My heart ever faithful" breaks out thus:— 


is 
ед7 
— 


is it not of the essence of the contract that he never fails thereafter to repeat it? A, it is 
true need not repeat itself; yet its beauty can so seize the mind as perforce to re-echo within 
it somewhere. The four phrases A B C D in the above, for example, need not start four differ- 
ent trains of melodic thought. With higher values for rise and fall in mind, let us try our 
hand at a more unified tune still based on the same material: 


A . A developed, 
ы $ ais реда 2 
ےک کے‎ ЕЕЕ: کک > کے کے‎ 
B A developed and rounded. 


a a e DES SS 7 NE шы)‏ سے 
cetera |‏ 


Interdependence of lines within the simplest tune seems always to be based upon and exem- 
plify the unfailing workings of the mind given to adventuring, balancing, contrasting, develop- 
ing, repeating and returning. 
It must now suffice to set down typical practical variants of the four-square tune, leaving 
readers to work out for themselves, if so disposed, an exhaustive table of all possibilities: — 
(т) embodying only balancing and contrasting: 


ACA FB E A B AC 


BI BIG 
A> BIRA ОВ А د‎ 0 B.C D 


>> 


(2) embodying both binary and ternary requirements (ie. balancing, contrasting and 
returning) ;— 
A A B A 
АЕР ЗИВ РА 


Of all these the last two are melodically most complete: Of course there are infinitely 
diverse ways in which each phrase may enhance, develop, decorate its predecessor, fulfilling, 
as the melody proceeds, all the delights of an adventure that balances, develops, contrasts 
and completes the journey with convincing and unhindered delight. 


- 
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VII. GENERAL HINTS ON CLASS TEACHING 


КАСТІСЕ-һіпіѕ to teachers in day schools are here offered with much diffidence, 
because the writer's experience has been limited to work with choir boys; and though 
these have included every sort of dull or bright boy of every class or kind, yet choir 

boys are usually chosen for aptitude for their particular work, so that in the mass they would 
present less difficulty than an average school class. But effort has been made to imagine 
and meet the village schoolteacher's conditions, difficulties and needs with ordinary scholars, 
including those to whom rhythm is paramount and tuning difficult. 


(a) Numbers in Class.—Though but two or three scholars and a teacher are not too few 
to form a team or class for musical purposes, yet it would be extremely hard with less than 
six or eight to generate enough of the team-spirit for every child to venture and come ''full- 
out" and be able to forget themselves. On the other hand thirty-two are perhaps not too 
many for one class. Yet it would tax the resourcefulness and watchfulness of the most gifted 
class teacher to see that all were fully mobilised and as fully happy as possible. About 
sixteen seems, from experience, an ideal number, 


(b) Sub-division and Sub-command.— Where the class is necessarily large, it is suggested 
that, even with the youngest children, a system of “non-commissioned officers and теп” 
‘is wise; and “platoons,” say of eight, under junior commands, would work. They should 
be called by letters: Team А under Commander A, Team B under Commander B, and so on. 
These teams could be turned on to sing in competition with each other with real benefit, 

- line by line repeated, or line answering line. In this case the teacher, if careful to imbue 
the right spirit of friendly contest, team pacing team on the road to perfection, will find a 
most powerful engine for good at easy command. For example, take any small exercise: 


If this be sung by a whole class of sixteen, it forms, perhaps, the most perfectly serviceable 
exercise that could possibly be chosen to produce strong, good tone throughout the team. 
But even with sixteen, the result might be attained more speedily and surely if the teacher 
used the platoon or group method (eight plus eight) and set the exercise going as follows: 


Key О. :в |d' :r' id’ :s [4 sr! ia y а 
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With large numbers, the same proves efficacious, and indeed subdivision becomes well-nigh 
indispensable :— 


A B c D 
PERRA == == ==!) 


At all cost, at all times, in all exercises, keep the thythm going unbroken, while team answers 
teacher, or team answers team. 


(с) Arrangement of Class and Classroom.—The children should face the same way, all 
sitting at desks at a minimum radius from the teacher, who (with whatever musical apparatus 
is available) should be so placed as to be seen by all. The teacher should also be able to see 
all scholars. If a picture or two be hung in front of the class, bearing upon music itself, 
or presenting the ideas of sky, sea, hill, or of trees that wave, birds that sing, waters that 
flow,—beauty of any kind that brings contented thoughts,—these can all be of great advan- 
tage. Since beauty in any form is naturally akin to music as well as natively lovable 
to the child-mind; and since one of music’s great aims is to release and make memorable 
for life the child’s enjoyment of it in melody, beauty seen and beauty heard reinforce each 
other’s appeal quite astonishingly. And if the teacher has the power to vary the visual 
impression from time to time, and make the picture fit the song, the advantage is manifest. 
Drawings on the blackboard, as in the case of the poetry lessons (see Vol. II. p. 261), may 
also be a delightful help and stimulus, 


(d) Musical Apparatus.—For these lessons the following paraphernalia are suggested as 
desirable, though not all indispensable aids:— 


1. A piano, or other keyed instrument,* capable of sounding simple common chords, 
Minimum compass suggested: 


/—— = П 
= 
A blackboard with at least one boldly drawn music stave upon it. 
. 4 modulator for pointing purposes. 


A gramophone for illustrative purposes, 
. A wireless set for illustrative purposes. 


ч ج‎ о ۾‎ 


It would seem that many schools may before long find all five of the above available adjuncts 
possible and helpful if used in moderation with great care. Two must perhaps be considered 
indispensable:—(z) Some form of keyboard instrument capable of making unobjectionable 
sounds within the vocal compass suggested above, though it can be imagined that, with a 
highly gifted teacher, the mere dumb diagram of the keyboard would not prove a useless 
substitute; and (2) Some form of blackboard with chalk (or a sheet of white paper with 
charcoal) large enough and so placed, near the teacher, as to be seen by all the class. If 
need be, the modulator can be homemade, drawn upon one of these, and kept before the, 


*A Dulcitone is cheaper and less subject to deterioration than a piano, = 
KE—VOL. 5 


D 
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class for reference. In any case, little extemporised modulators will always be needed, in 
addition toa full regulation modulator. With regard to the gramophone, selected records are 


now so good (and instruments so much cheaper) that, where schools have no instrumentalists $- - 


in their midst, and even where they have, the finest violin playing, string quartets, piano _ 
„playing and orchestral works can be turned on and explained with great benefit, familiarising — 
the children with the finest phrasing, and the finest music. But it should be added that the 
plentifulness of records of really dreadful, vapid and complacent music makes it necessary 
to exercise a sternly loving censorship of the records available. The same is, in the writer's 
belief, true with regard to wireless. Indiscriminate listening to dance music is bad. The 
B.B.C., assisted by the Central Council for School Broadcasting, is most watchfully and 
helpfully trying to give to schools music at times and in forms suited to their needs. The stimulus 
of fine melody finely rendered is therefore available for school purposes as it never has been 
before. The gramophone and wireless apparatus seem destined to become as valuable to 
the music teacher as the best diagrams are to the teachers of mechanics or needlework, or 
illustrations to the teacher of drawing, or for that matter to the teachers of history or geo- 
graphy (as is borne out in the pages of these books). 


(c) Establishing the Attitude and Habit of Rhythmic Listening.—This seems an all- 
important matter for the teacher to-day. No mere “ Hint ” is adequate. 

When class, teacher and available apparatus are all assembled in as pleasant, airy and 
convenient a room as possible (by the way, let the door into the room be, if possible, behind 
the class, not in their line of vision) the supreme consideration for the teacher is to get the 
children really and truly into the world of sound. If “eyes and no eyes” is true, so also is 
“ears and no ears.” The simplest first step seems to be that of setting going a rhythmic 
momentum of some simple kind in the room, as one sets a clock going, and not relinquishing 
it or changing it till every child has moved into Tesponse; remembering the crucial fact 
that the world of sound is not like the world of sight, which is preéminently a space-world 
at which you gaze with eyes аё rest; but it is, on the contrary, preéminently a time-world 
which you behold with ears that must be alert, busy, moment by moment, since the ear 
mustn't miss a single note or chord, and the notes and chords are only heard one at a time. 
Therefore rithmic coherence becomes an all-important condition. You, with the children, 
have to link the moments, sound by sound, into sense. If the child’s Tesponse is not rhythmic, 
the sounds as they succeed each other are being duly handed in (as it were) at the aural 
receptacle; but how can they make connected sense? This main difference between aural 
and visual reception, between listening and looking, is not apparent to the child. The 
exhortation, “Look, my dear, at that lovely thing,” or “Listen to that lovely thing” does 
not make a child consciously still to look into space, or consciously alert to listen into time. 
But that is the permanent need; and the habit of expectant listening, if only it can be formed, 
is the greatest asset to the class and to the class teacher of real, alive melody, It should be 
team-acquired. It needs not only to be made habitual but it must come to be the acknow- 
ledged “thing to be done” by everyone. Till all are in the thythm, the team is no more 
mobilised than an army would be on the move when half of them have not struck camp! 


(f) Repetition.—Following upon hint (e) above, and arising out of it, there comes the 
question of the uses of repetition, whether of exercise-phrases or tune-phrases, or of refrains 
or whole melodies, Here it is necessary to distinguish carefully between at least four uses 
of repetition in music: (1) for integral purposes of symmetry in design; (2) for getting up a 
thythmic momentum; (3) for helping scholars to memorise; (4) for improving style, i.e. 
for practice-*whether in singing, playing, reading, or writing a phrase. To take these in order: 


+ 
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It is well from the first deliberately to use repetition to accustom the child's mind to the 
enjoyable habit of balancing a phrase or rhythm by repeating it and of thinking in twos. 
The whole plan of the lessons sketched here is dependent, to а peculiar extent, upon the 
scholar's grip of the joys of balancing phrase with phrase; and balance by repetition.pervades 
the four years' work. This is not a thing which is merely of temporary service, but will 
permanently add to the power of the mind both to enjoy and make music. Secondly concern- 
ing repetition for purposes of momentum. It is of great importance to watch a class while 
such a rhythmic phrase as the following is used over and over again for momentum purposes: 


Allegro. 
d = 


Id :44[4 :d [а cd jd :— | 


The class visibly becomes (as it were) galvanised by the timely repetition, till all are happily 
in it and it is a full team-utterance. The golden moment is reached when all have been 
caught by it, and none wearied of it. But let it be carried oh, say, a quarter of a minute 
too long and the class will either lose interest or even become rough and out of hand. Repe- 
tition beyond absorption point is highly dangerous. It will at one and the same moment ` 
dilute thought and augment sensation; it will bore the mind and excite the body, It is 
astonishing how quickly it produces good results and then how quickly it disintegrates these 
results if carried a moment too far. This latter fact does not in the least detract from its 
usefulness, In the writer's experience, no lesson can be complete unless the scholars have 
enjoyed team-momentum.  Repetition is only bad when interest has ceased. And this 
brings us to the third point. Repetition deliberately used for impressing the memory is 
surely common to all school subjects. “How often have I told you that!” exclaims any 
kind of mentor sadly. Repetition, merely to impress, is perhaps not quite so inevitable 
in music-teaching as elsewhere; for while repetition goes on for the higher uses of delight 
in design and securing team-unity it bores no one, whereas repetition merely for the sake 
of quickening or obliging а dull memory, while all the live memories are held up, is likely 
to bore most scholars. And after all, in music the interesting repetitions are helping the 
memory all the time. Lastly, repetition should be used perpetually for purposes of practice 
with one proviso: let it always be with the acknowledged and concentrated object of polishing 
and perfecting some one detail. You may safely repeat and repeat a phrase till the vowel 
colours are perfectly natural and beautiful, or till the consonants are absolutely unanimous 
and strong, or till the top note has been shaded, or till the semiquavers have been made 
perfectly crisp, or fast, or clear, etc. etc. etc. In a word, teach children to link up the idea 
of repetition with the ideas of enjoyment and efficiency. Use it to quickening point, if 
possible to perfecting point, but never to saturation point. 


Note on Repetition. In order to realise the wonderful and pervasive use of repetition in 
musical design, it may possibly be helpful to liken its effect upon the ear to the effect of 
repeated lines upon the eye in scenery. Just as a single tree trunk has not the claim upon the 
eye that a whole avenue of trees can have, nor a single pillar or arch in a cathedral the claim 
of an aisle of pillars and arches, so exactly a repeated figure in music will dominate the ear 
and bring it to a listening point of an intensity which no single note or chord could possibly 
do. An analogy may here be suggested. Suppose, on the one hand, an artist desires to convey 
a vision of a distant hill and a distant sea line, with possibly the added faint human interest 
of a far-away Ship upon it. Such a sight has entranced him and he wants to depict it 
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ILLUSTRATION I 


graphically for our entrancement. (Illust, 1). Suppose, on the other hand, a composer is 
entranced by the distant musical effect upon his mind of the thought and sound of a very 
soft chord, let us say, of D flat minor: 


PP aN 
= е2 
= 
The object of both these artists will be to give their fellow men a taste of the heavenly and 


"astonishing remoteness that these things had brought to their imagination: But if they 
present to us the mere ship or the mere chord, they cannot bring us to see or hear it. It 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


may be supposed that their first concern would therefore be to depict the contrast between 
the remote and the familiar. The artist might set up a homely, strong tree, or building, 
in his foreground. (Illust. 2). The musician, in like manner, might strike a strong chord of 
C major and follow it at once by the contrasted faintness of his mysterious D flat minor: 


and, if this be played and carefully listened to as if it were the first two bars of a Beethoven 
Symphony, scarcely any hearer will fail to observe how the effect of this remote thought is 
actually enhanced. But if the artist is bent upon gaining everyone's eye, ear or attention 
(even the more casual public eye and ear), one can imagine a symmetrical repetition of the 
near sbject might secure more attention, might impress and capture the wayward eye of 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 


man to look twice upon the vision (Illust. 3) and the musician's counterpart to this might be 


something of this kind: 
кж == Poe 
pp = 
> : 


ce  -e- 


To go a step further, is there not such a thing, both in beauty seen and beauty heard, as a 
mental or imaginative momentum to be produced by many repetitions and by natural 
perspective in both cases? (Illust. 4). 


ILLUSTRATION 4 


LI 
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ү yon] beilo 
= x а = te 

ө —e— e——s ——9— 9 s 
3A pax. >ле А. тЫ. 1 ppp 


Such an effect is like the wonderful eloquence of many a cathedral or cloistral vista of pillars 
and arches growing fainter and smaller in perspective. (Illust. 5). 


ILLUSTRATION 5. St. PAOLO FUORI LE Mura, ROME 


(g) Use of the Ear, Voice, Eye and Hand in Class.—We now reach perhaps the most pressing 
practical matter of all,—the correlation of ear, voice, eye, hand, whenever a musical phrase 
is to be heard, sung, read, written, played* (or all of these) in class, A moment's thought 
seems to make it clear that the more these things are thought of together and taught together, 
the more quickly they will all be mastered, linked up and banished into the background, 
giving the enjoyment of the actual music its rightful place. We have already seen how 


1 Whether on a real keyboard or on one of the many useful dumb models of keyboards now in use. 
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many major problems there are in the teaching of music. The mere initial difficulties of 
training juvenile ears to hear a note, slender voices to sing that note, little eyes to read it, 
hands to write it and pick it out on the keyboard,—all these difficulties, taken together, 
sound indeed alarming; and one's natural inclination is to resort to teaching the five one at 
atime. Yet, let but the musical mind of the class be mobilised and take command, and very 
soon the five acts of listening, singing, reading, writing and picking out (with one finger as 
we call it) on the keyboard will begin actually to fortify one another, bring absorbing interest 
and variety into play, and, so far from confusing the scholars, will tend to clear up difficulties, 
by reinforcing one another's appeal. For example, let it be supposed that a class of children 
of eight have easily been taught by ear to sing a complete hymn tune of the degree of diffi- 
culty of, let us say, the usual tune to “There is a green hill, far away "—really quite a hard 
tune to learn, with a big leap in it, and a modulation out of the scale, but yet one which many 
ordinary children of five or six seem able easily to master. To ask them to read it with their 
eyes, to write it with their hands, or to pick it out on the keyboard might seem quite beyond 
practical politics, They have shown they can do two things, use two faculties simultaneously, 
that is, they can listen and sing; but to read or write or play as well—that is supposed to be 
out of the question. Butisitreally? True that of any 1,000 children, at least 950 will never 
play the piano well enough to forget all finger-difficulty in the thing they play. That needs a 
special digital facility granted to few, and it seems a pity that so many children who do not 
possess this facility should be compelled to try to learn to play Sonatas at all. True, also, 
that of any 1,000 children 950 have no better than ordinary good speaking voices. But they 
need nothing better for purposes of good class singing! If our little ones can easily learn at a 
very tender age “There is a green hill," with ear and voice, why not change our approach 
and give them a tune twice as easy and teach them to do it twice as thoroughly? Why not 
associate ear and voice and eye and hand from the first? This is the policy strongly recom- 
mended. Teachers who have adopted it seem to get a quick and sure result; and the following 
little series of hints on this score seem worth offering: 


(t) Let the children habitually see what they are singing. 
(2) Hear what they are reading. 

(3) Sing what they are writing. 

(4) Sing and read what they pick out on the keyboard. 


Above all, let eye and ear always be busy together, and, as far as practicable, let hand 
and voice join in often, so that eye, ear, hand and voice become from the first closely and 
unconsciously associated with the same experience and enjoyment of any tune the child 
is learning. 

For example, take the following rhythm on a single note F: 


== 1 ت‎ 
و‎ = SSS S| 


Let the scholars 


(т) Hear it. . 

(2) Sing it while they hear it. х К ty 

(3) See it (written on the board or in their books) while they hear and sing it. 

(4) Write it in their exercise books, singing it while they write it. 

(5) Pick it out'upon their little model keyboards while they sing it. e 
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Next let them take three notes which make a common chord: 


and hear them, sing them, read them, write them, play them on their model keyboard, till 
they know both the sound and sight of them and associate them completely. They will then 
be ready for the sound and the sight and the feel upon the keyboard of such simple tunes 
as this: Р 


$ = E Em =t ee aS a 
2o کک جک جوا کک‎ i 


KeyF.|d :n.m|d :— jà manja :— [4 mals m ld maja :— | 


and the lesson will be singularly complete when they have had the fun of hearing and seeing 
their three familiar notes: 


fali into the pattern of their rhythm, 


(Л) Compass of Songs and Exercises,—It is well in all early stages of rhythmic melody to 
use notes which lie within the easy conversational reach of the children’s natural voices, 
Children most often speak somewhere round about middle C: 


(==) 


and while there is no need to restrict tunes to less than an octave in compass: 


tees 


it is well to associate notes which lie nearest each other in the melodies first attempted. 
It is easy, later on, to range into the higher tones: 


د 


taking care тпат in all higher notes pure easy tones (usually spcken of as "*headnotes") are 
used by all. А s , 
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VIII. SPECIAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE 
OF THE LESSON NOTES ' 


1, The Time-table evolved in the General Introduction and given at the end of it is by 
no means intended to be rigidly attempted. It may or may not suit this or that teacher, 
scholar or class as it stands, It represents only one attempt to include the essentials, to be 
used, modified and improved till better be found. 


2. The Lesson Notes that follow are also set down merely to be improved on the spot 
by individual teachers as they are used. It is suggested that one set lesson should be used one 
week, then followed by two free lessons (in the two following weeks) based upon the previous 
lesson but filling in deficiencies and expanding the material which seemed best to meet the 
needs of the class, When, for example, scholars are found lacking in the power to pitch their 
notes correctly, special exercises based on paragraph 3 below should be inserted. If their 
defective tuning is found to he a root of the trouble, special work should be put in on the lines 
indicated in paragraph 4 below. If timing and the sense of team-rhythm is markedly 
defective, rhythmic lines of poetry should be selected, or, better still, made up by the class, 


such as; i 
ase as im a acs 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, lis-ten to the clock, lis-ten to the clock. 


and a special five minutes’ practice in rhythmic utterance inserted, till the children are able 
to get complete unanimity, from a mere whisper to a shout. 


8. The vast majority of normal children are soon able without pains to pick up any note 
sounded within their natural compass: 


gem 


But should one or more in a class show persistent defect in this rudimentary matter (a very 
small percentage are tone-deaf or “ colour-blind ’’ aurally) then special exercises must again 
be invented to suit the need, The symptom of such defects will be seen when any note: 


is sounded; when probably the defective child will reply vaguely with another note altogether, 
with the following effect:. 


Teacher. Scholar. Т. 5. 


LE 
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The cure for this is to change the note given, into the scholar’s own defective note thus: 


ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ 


It will be found that it is an astonishment and pleasure to the handicapped child to find 
that the note it sings suddenly sounds right. When this has been done, it is a far easier step 
to bring the recognition of pitch to the defective receiver, The next stage is to lead the voice 
very gradually, step by step, up or down from its own note, thus: 


(S225 


4. If any or all the scholars are persistently out of tune, the following special exercises 
will be found useful. (т) Sound any fairly low-lying note and its fifth: 


The class can be taken one by one with this exercise, They will enjoy trying to excel, for 
after each attempt the teacher will sound the major third as it should be sung! thus:— 


(Teacher) (белой) (Instrument) (Instrument) 
کے کے ج کے‎ pr 


then the whole class will hear how much they are out of tlie true and will begin to “ get the 
mental clutch in ” and form the habit of listening and tuning on purpose,—the only radical 
cure. (2) Adopt the plan of “ target shooting.” This is a good game for the whole class, 
It consists in setting up any note as target and letting all aim and hit, if they can, on the 
very true centre of each target-note sounded thus:— 


(Instrument) (Class) ` X (Class) (Class) (Class) 
=> => 


2 Ж should be remembered that nature’s major third (vibration ratio 4: 5) 5 fatter than that of equal 
temperament, hence the corrective value of this searching exercise. 
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The children's aim should be deliberate—careful yet carefree—and the note should not be 
prolonged. For it is the aim that matters, and the power of a strong certain aim at any given 
note is a permanent gain, and much enjoyed by the scholars. 


5. The tune-writing record of each little one from the first should not be allowed to lapse. 


In the first stages two safeguards may be needed: (1) The very little children may be unable 
at first to make up their tune on more than two notes. Then it is safe to choose two such 


notes as: 
d m sd 
= چڪ ي‎ 
ao 


taking care to let the child itself choose which note it will use and also when and how many 
times, and also encouraging it to end on doh, as the home-note or keynote, e.g. 


Twin- Юе, twin - kle, lit- tle star. 


The tiniest little child will probably soon be grateful if the teacher encourages it to find a 
new note for the word star: 


xi 


and if that note seems exactly right to the child as well as to the teacher, then a lesson for 
life will have been learnt. Encourage initiative in this matter from first to last, always 
ailuwing the children freely to use the “Rhythms and Phrases" of the week which they find 
in the lesson. They should choose the ones they like and then find some mey like still better. 
It is probable that the faculty of choice will best be quickened bya question: Which do you 
like best?” (2) Some slow-minded and slow-pencilled children may find it too much to copy 
their tune down on the stave. The teacher should then let them write but one line or two o: 
the rhythm of their tunes at first, and that on but one note, copying all the rest for them. TS 
child should write in the spaces left for reply after ^ Rhythms and Phrases (5) gu (0. 
With these two safeguards there can hardly be a child who will not be able to rise, т 
end of the first term, to making a simple, clean copy of its own small efforts. Speaking 
generally, when any lesson or part of a lesson proves too hard for any of the children, recourse 
may always be had to rhythming everything in the lesson on one convenient note; 


i i he teacher fall back 
will nearly always serve. If the songs lack life at any one lesson, let t 1 
to spain the us in a lively, natural child's rliythm, passing forward again (the next 


d i ds, or with a vigorous fa, la, la,— 
week perhaps), to,monotoning the rhythms—with the words, : 5 
апа а pens singing the complete lesson as it stands. Three weeks will probably suffice 
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of an oak, 


IE 


From the painting by Seymour Lucas, 


А LivELY MEASURE 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE 
OF 
MUSIC 
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L—ON THE SWING OF A’ TUNE 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


E: 
3 
3 
kc 
a 
OS e ym reno oa a an 


TEACHING NOTES 


— 


Set the children singing each of the above six rhythms, echoing after one another or atter А 
their teacher. For illustration tie any weighty object to a string, and set it swinging in sight 7 
of the class, making the children sing Fa la la la la la LA with the pendulum. It is a good plan 
to let them breathe (or at all events stop) for one beat on the seventh swing, beginning again 
on the ninth and so on (see rhythm т above). Shorten the string from time to time, 
quickening the swing. 

Let the children be guided to end their lines often on the keynote or home-note. 


Notes for the scholar.]—Watch the swing of the weight on the string. Learn to sing exactly 
with the swing. You can sing to the syllables:— 
“ Swing, О swing, О piece of string "— 


* Space is left in each lesson for children to invent their own replies guided by the teacher, In th i 
astages, mere echo will suffice, but the children should be encouraged to climb Ur fal to their eec 
t Only these notes are reproduced in the Four Melody Books published separately, 


Еа 


qiue irl Py THp detta er tim B mom Mor nre pat 
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Then you can sing with a shorter string’s quicker swing: 


“ Ev'ry song will have а swing." 


SONG—BAA! BAA! BLACK SHEEP 


E == Ecce 2 SS E 


S Baa T pe baa! black Sheep, have you an - y wool?" “Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags i 
D.C. 


| ج ےک کے کے ج کے ی 


“One for the mas - ter, опе for my dame, but none for the lit-tle boy that cries in the lane!” 


SCHOLAR'S OWN ТОМЕ * 


Key C. 
XE: 
mL = 
ЕЗ Twin-kle, twin-kle, lit - tle star, 


== === 


How I жоп - der what you arel 


== = 


Up а -bove the world. so high 
1 zz 
و‎ =: ] 


Like a dia-mond in the sky. 


t repetition of the first line of the tune suffice till the final line. Let, them 


*'For very young children, le 
he word ‘like’, starting on С, to the word * sky", ending on the keynote, 


invent some new phrase from # 


of 
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IL—ON THE TICK OF A CLOCK AND THE TREAD OF A TUNE 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key C. 
e Ve = D > = = 7 = = = ex M = = = х= шск J 
== ea lera o: i ac ms = ч 
Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, stop. Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, stop. 
Er Ixus к= ===— 
REESE E. E19] -2———- 
et Left, right, left, right, left, right, halt! Left, right, left, right, left, right, halt. 
(5) (For reply.) 
perat n Г. =| 
si LE 1 = 


Fa, Ла, Ја; Іа,: la,la, la, Іа, 1а. s 
(6) (For reply.) - 


Ele SSS E  ڪ‎ 


Fa, la, la, Fa, la, la, Fa, la, la, la, la, la. 


TEACHING NOTES 


Facts to get through to the children: (т) That clock times are always regular; they never 
stop for breath; they never get, or give, a moment's rest; and they never make a pretty 
pattern. They are mechanical, and rather like railings round a park, not like hedges or trees, 
(2) That some ticks are very rapid, like a little wrist watch: 


PPP 


Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk. 


some very slow, like Big Ben: 


Tk, tk, tk, tk. 


and the speeds of other clocks are betwcen the two. (3) That the one is like children treading 
lightly and quickly on tip-toe, while the other is like а very old man slow marching. (4) That 
а watch tick-ticks regularly because it can't help it; but we humans can “tread-tread” 
regularly as we wish, and when we wish, “Now then, children, practise ticking like a clock; 
at different rates ‘ on purpose'," After making the children tick aloud together, let them 
march round the room at fitting paces till they love being quite regular and quite together. 


Notes for the scholar.—A clock ticks regularly because it is wound up and cannot help 
doing it. т ; 
Сай you keep as regular as a watch or a clock on purpose, and all together? 
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Try over and over again till you can all do it so well together that it sounds like one clock: 
th, th, th, 18, 


Then tread together softly: == EE = a 


Tread, tread, tread, tread. 


on tip-toe round the room. The ticks and the treads will help you to keep the swing of a 
tune. 


SONG—GOOSEY GOOSEY GANDER 


A goosey version, to be sung in a slow, waddling manner. 
Key D. 


HERE EAE ر ر‎ 


Goo-sey goo-sey gan - der, Whi-ther shall I 


wan - der? 
E [——— NN =~ ^ 2 
Up - stairs and down - stairs, In my la-dy's cham - ber, 
A dancey version, to be sung quickly. 
ж Key. Fe 


Соо = sey goo -sey gan - der, Whi- ther shall 


I wan - der? 


ڪڪ کے سے 


Up - stairs and down - stairs, In 


my la - dy's cham - ber. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE * 


j LLL 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, lis -ten to the big clock, Lis-ten to the tick-ing of the big, big clock. 


T 1 
pu EE ي‎ EF] 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, lis-ten to the big clock, Lis-ten to the tick-ing of the big, big 


* Let the children use the third bar of the tune fairly often. It can be used with very young children 
m bars 5, 6, 11, 1 3« and 14. Older children will have both the wish and the ingenuity to invent уалей 
phrases for these bars 


LL—VOL. 5 


clock, 
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Ш. ON TROTTING TUNES 
я RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


(3) (4) 
3S SSS Se] 

Fa, la, la, la, 1з, la, la, Fa, la, la. 
(5) (For repty.) 


=== 


(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES Ё 


Following up the clock-and-tread lesson, the teacher may here develop the power of the 
class to imitate the dry, soft, whispered ££, th, th, th, tk, tk, tk, tk, of a wrist watch, and then | 
translate it into very quiet tiptoe, trotting round the room or playground. The two should 1 | 
be happily connected in the mind of the children, the aim being to move absolutely together, 1 
with the spirit of give and take guiding them—all bent on watching one another, Tommy 
watching Johnny's lips, arid Johnny watching Jimmy's lips, and all the class determined * 
to ‘tick’ together. Soft singing of the tune may be coupled with the trotting; or half the 
team may trot while the other half sing with them, watching their footfall. 

To these lessons should be added a skipping lesson in this rhythm: 


Гин шт өш чк 


Notes for the scholar.—Trotting Tunes seem to fit guavers. 
What are quavers? 
Here they are, sing them: 


a lI———:——— 
Tick-er, tick-er, tick-er, tick-er, What is Tom-my run-ning for? 
You can tread like soldiers marching to crotchets. 

What are crotchets? Key C. 


Here they are: 


Tramp. tramp, tramp, tramp. 
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You can skip to crotchets and quavers. 
-—, Key F. 


Girls and boys come out to play. 


SONG—WHAT IS TOMMY RUNNING FOR?* 


Groups of tied quavers and semiquavers, etc. (with words printed underneath the proper rotes) are used 
in the Itefrains and Fa Las in order to train the eye of the young singer to this convenient method of noting 
and realising the rhythmic groups within a bar, as well as to pave the way for the easier reading of instru- 
mental music, when the time comes, 

In all other cases the ordinary plan of noting music with words is used, separating each note from each 
according to the syllables. 

See also Songs to Lessons 8, то and 12). 


What is Tom-my run-ning for,  run-ning for,  run-ning for; What is Tom-my 


(Jim-my) (Jim-my) 
E 
run -ning for, this fine day? Jim-my,run af - ter Tcm-my, af - ter 


Bil-ly, run af - ter Jim-my, af - ter 


Tcm-my, af - ter Tom-my, now: Jim-my,run af - ter Tom-my,now, this fine day. 
Jim-my, af ~ ter Jim-my, now: Bil-ly, run af - ter Jim-my, now, this fine day. 


Other names, Johnny, Harry, etc., may be added and the children may be allowed to 
run after one another as their names are called. 
. SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE f » 


A Trotting Tune to be sung to fa la la or any syllables chosen by the children or by 
the teacher, 


* Derived from Kate Greenaway's “ Under the Window.” я 

t This tune can contain much repetition. Let the children be encouraged to get to $e] in the 
8th bar; and they should try to end their journey in the last bar on $c] rather than on the, 
lower key-note, 9 D 


едва 
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IV. ON DANCING TUNES AND LULLABY TUNES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


D 2 22, 
ЕЕЕ 
* 


(Fa, la, la, la, la, Ла, la.) 
(3) (4) 


аа. -e-s-s 2—2 E a Er Sa 4 


(Fa, la, la, la, la, la,la, Іа, la.) 


(5) (For reply.) 
| 2—— s 
زع‎ {= t €» 
; (Sleep, sleep, . dol - ly, sleep!) 


Key F. 
6) 
(6) = 


(For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Here the teacher can develop the skipping rhythms started in the last lesson. If able, 
even the smallest children should, during the weeks that follow, be given opportunity to 
develop their own little dance figures, both in the customary triple or skipping time: 


= е = ө توي‎ 


Long, short, long, short, long, short, hold. 


and in the duple time of two crotchets in a bar which allows of such patterns as are in- 
dicated by the order given: trot four, trot four, hurry four and hold, thus: 


Fa, la, la, la, la, la, Іа, la, la. 


or sun for two, trot three, thus: 
$ 


ү Ға, Та, la, la, la. la,la, la, la, la. с 
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It is well to go straight from dancing rhythms to lullaby rhythms. Let the children sit, 
and even shut their eyes, holding an imaginary baby in their arms, and let them sing the 
word "sleep, sleep” to minims: 


= 9 zn 
ес — | then to dotted crotchets: 
Sleep, sleep. Sleep, sleep 


They will then be ready very restfully to sing the lullaby set below, or a lullaby of their 
own making. 


Notes for the scholar.—Say Run away, run away, run away and play many times together, 
and see if it makes a dancey sound. 

Now say Go along, go along, go along, the road many times and see if it makes a good dancey 
sound too, p 

Now say Who are you, who are you, who are you, my dear? 

Then make up nice tuney songs to them, like these; 


TEES 


Who are you; who are you, who are you, my dear? 


Run a- way, run a-way, run a -way and play, 


SONG—GIRLS AND BOYS, COME OUT TO PLAY 
Key F.. 
= 


Ez et ee. Nem. UU DE NU Быр; 
TER —— 885 SS SS] 


1. Girls and boys, come out to play, The moon doth shine. as bright as day; 
2. Come with a whoop and comewith a call, Come with goodwill or not at all; 


Leave your sup-per and leave your sleep, And come to your play-fel-lows in the street. 
Up the lad-der and down the wall: A  half-pen-ny „roll will serve из all. 


(For Dancing. 


Dancing) eee уа a E NU 


Fa, la, la, la la, la, la. Fa, la, la, la, la, la la, la. 
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SONG—SLEEP, LITTLE ONE, SLEEP 


= == 


1. Sleep, . lit-tle one, sleep, The stars from heav'u are peep - ing, The 


2. Sleep, lit - tle one, sleep, And may your life for ev - er Flow 
= EN 
= = ә NES аван 
$ = —— el J = ==” F каре: ыз 


lit - tle brook їз creep - ing To watch my ba - by slep - ing; 
gen - tly as a tvi етт In light of God its Giv - er; 


چ == 


ra Р2 | 
Buds апа birds апа lit - tle lambs, All are fast a - sleep 
In the light of peace and love, Wak - ing or a - sleep 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES* 


Key F. 
(a) Dance. 


Sleep, sleep, dol - ly, sleep! 


*In all these earlier Scholar's own tunes, the simpl i iti i 

E i Я iple device of repetition may freely and continually be 
used, the teacher helping the child to rest at the half-way house fone note or ret aad to bring the tune 
to the key-note or home-note at the end thus, for example :— 


SS SSS re 


=== 
a ee ag aa A 
10—03 = 


This in itself is a satisfactorily compl i i i : P 

P т 1 plete tune; its monotony after a time will be ful i aki hi 
children wish for and think of ways aking i ا‎ useful in making the 
as for example by these e E ре pum g it more of an adventure, and altogether more interesting, 


t will be seen that all that has happened is that the same rhythm i 
rahe > GE е has pushed its way gradually up to tne top. 
еу-поѓе and then “run home just in time to GP the vi i stel 
E c о егу same last four notes for walki: dately 
back to the home-note, The children will readily understand and enter into this. BUR ation 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATION FOR USE WITH LESSON XII. 


(Copyright: British Broadcasting Corporation. 


KEYBOARD WITH CHILD'S HAND 


This Model is in use at East Lane School, Wembley, and is included here by kind permission of the 
Headmaster, 


X m SEES 


до  MACMILLAN'S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


V. ON TUNE PLANNING AND THE “RULE OF FOUR ” 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key F. 


(Fa la la lala la la la) 


(8) (4) 


(For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


In the first four lesson notes and songs, many phrases or fragments of music will be found 
that can be made the starting point for planning a tune with the whole class. For example: 


үл =ске == 


Run a- way, run a-way, run a - way and play. 


Let the children sing this fragment through. Then show them that it is a good plan to find 
‚ out the rhythm behind this or any such phrase: - 


and when they have got it safely into their minds and voices, lay down a plan consisting 
of this rhythm four times over. Remind them that a room has four walls, and a table or a 
horse four legs, and though you can have other shapes of rooms and tables, and even animals, , 
yet a really good plan for a tune is the four-plan, 

Stick to the Rule of Four for some time,- When they have sung the rhythm through four 
times on end, perhaps clapping their hands together on the first strong beat (the first quaver 
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of each of the four phrases), they will be ready to make up little tuney phrases of their own 
on the rhythm—the same rhythm all four times, but with different ups and downs, thus: 


SS = == 


altering the end а little, for fun and for finish. 


Notes for the scholar.—Most rooms have four walls. Most tables have four legs. Most 
cars have four wheels. It is good to plan tunes with four phrases: 


Key F. 


Keep the rule of four, Keep the rule of four, 


ee eed 


When you write your own tune, Keep the rule of four. 


SONG—HUSH-A-BYE, BABY 


Key F. 
)( سے ل سے‎ 
el ха N у EA 
ЕГ === 
EG Hush-a-bye, ba - by, on thetree top, When the wind blows the cra -dle will rock ; 


When the bough breaks the cra - dle will fall Down will come ba - by, cra-dle and all. 


Hush - a-bye, ba - by, on the tree top, When the wind blows the сга, dle will rock: 


eee‏ ل لے سے 


. When the bough breaks the cra - dle will fall. Down comes ba - by, cra -dle and all, 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Ride a cock-horse to Ban-bu-ry Cross, To ste what Tom-mycan buy, can buy; 


A ETWAS loaf and a pen-ny-white cake, Anda two-pen-ny ap - ple pie, ap-ple pie, 
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VL ON BALANCING 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
Key 


a (2) 
E gga TAFE 
(4 


; |= ا 
ES es‏ و ر ن 


aaee e 


Ge a TRU (For reply) 


ڪڇ ج و = SS‏ 


(For reply.) 
T 


TEACHING NOTES 


Not the smallest tune in music exists without Balance of parts, especially shown in Balance 
of rhythmic phrases. Children will respond to the idea of balance from the very earliest ages, 
Point out the balanced appearance of any ornaments round the room, especially on chimney 
pieces, ornamental chairs, sideboards or cupboards. Then point out the balance of our bodies, 
arm with arm, two eyes with one another, two ears, etc.; and remind them how we should 
pity a deformed body with but one leg or one arm. From this it is easy to pass to the rhythms 
and phrases of the simplest kind, and ask the children to balance every phrase by singing 
each of them twice; then passing on. They can sing balanced little phrases even while 
setting up an avenue of toy bricks of various sizes, matching each brick with one-bar, two-bar, 
or four-bar phrases, according to their size. Continually revert to this lesson till all the 
children are fully accustomed to the idea, experience, and habit of balancing in melody as 
a matter of course, This is the first step to tune writing. 

To make it a vital part of their thoughts about music, cause the little children to wave 
their left hand in quiet gesture for each first phrase, and then wave the right exactly with 
the balancing phrase; or they can step upon their left foot for the first phrase, and to the 
corresponding right side for the answer. Any such simple devices will help to make this 

* immensely important matter of balancing so clear that they will never lose it. 


Notes for the scholar.—Look at the mantelpiece, or at any ornament in the room, or at a 
tree out of the window, or at a man, and try to find two parts that match each other, one 
on each side. Then listen to No. 1 Phrase and see if No. 2 matches it well. Then point to the 
left side of the mantelpiece when you sing No. т and to the right of it when you sing No. 2. 
Then you will have found out balance. Balance all your musical thoughts, and you will have 
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more fun and enjoy it all perhaps twice as much just because you are able to balance one bit 


of tune with the next bit of tune. After that you will find it very easy to write tunes, 
balancing and keeping the rule of four, ' 


SONG—LUCY LOCKET 


Key G. S ` 
== 
N 


[SSS SS SS 


Lu - cy Lock -et lost her pock-et, . Kit - ty Fish- er found it; 


ڪڪ ڪڇ == == сс‏ 


а pen -ny was there in it, But the bind - ing round it. 


B 


SONG—TOM, TOM THE PIPER'S SON 


Key Р, 


OSS 


Tom, Tom the рір - егз son, Stole a pig and а - way he run! 


اڪ س سے کے کے کے کے 


The pig was eat and Тош was beat, And Тош went roar - ing down the street. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
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ҮП. ON WORDS THAT SING 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


1-5 p( E c шсш => — (2) SS 
frei oes ag gg == е E= ø - ө СЕЕ 1 
S - 


Fol-low my Ban ; ga - lo - rey man, Fol-low my Ban - ga - lo - rey man, 


(4) 
SS 


Il do all that ev- can (to) fol-low my Ban - ga - lo - rey man. 


1,8) | (For reply.) 


Pipe a song a-bout a lamb! So I piped with mer - ry cheer; 
(6) (For reply.) 


Den ———— | 


Drop thy pipe, thy Һар-ру pipe! Sing thy song of hap - py cheer. 


TEACHING NOTES 


From the first, the approach to pure melody through words uttered together is likely to 
be the quickest and most practical way of release for the children's own love of rhythm, and 
for the quickening of their interest in the rise and fall of melody, as well as in the rounding 
off of a tune which must now begin to dawn upon them. Adopt the following order of approach: 
(т) One child says the words aloud (as for example): “Here we go round the mulberry bush”; 
(2) All children say it heartily together; (3) All say it to an approximate rhythm; (4) All 
monotone it to the rhythm on a convenient note (doh or soh of a future key): 


т сы 


Here we go round the mul-berry bush, 


(5) At last all sing it to the actual tune of the piece: 


O FETE ee AUT. 
-= y = 
& = s- v t = t 
Here we go round the mul-berry bush. 


— 
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These five processes in the same order can be adopted with every tune, whether a set song 
or one of which the children themselves are about to supply part, or the whole of the 
melody. 

Notes for the scholar.—Some words seem only to talk, and some words seem to sing of 
themselves, “May I have a piece of bread if you please?” is rather talking. “This is the 
way we clap our hands" is more tuney. When words sound tuney like that, then try to 
make up a bit of tune to fit them. 


SONG—THE MULBERRY BUSH 


ГК = = ——=——=—= 


— 1. Here we go round the mul-berry bush, the mul-berrybush, the mul- - berry bush ; 
2. This is the way we clap ourhands, we clap ourhands, we clap our hands; 


ё ——— SSS 


Here we goround the  mul-berry bush, ро - ty шогп - ing. 
This is the way we clap our hands, All - ty morn - ing. 


6S pe—‏ = ےم 


Here we go round the mul- an Here we goround the mul-berry bush, 
This is the way we wash our hands, This is the way we wash our hands, 


Less eS RY 
с=т س‎ M 


Here we go round the mul - berry bush, All on a fros - ty mom - ing. 
This is the way we wash our hands, All on a fros - ty morn - ing, 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


‚ел eoo. 


Rob-in a- Bob-bin bent his bow, Shot ata рі - geon and hit a crow. 


ڪڇ ڇڪ ڪڪ 


Rob -in a - Bob - bin bent his bow, Shot at a pi - geon and hit a -crow. 


^ 
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ҮШ. ON TUNES THAT FIT LIKE A GLOVE 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
Key F. ; 
(1) (2) =e А 
бе: و و ل ر‎ | 
(Fa, la, la, Іа, la, Fa, la, la, la, la, Fa, la, la, la, la, 1a.) 
(3) Р (4) 
== == хе ыыы 
(5) 


(For reply.) 


E 
greg Se =p 
= 


(For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


This should carry the last lesson’s work a stage further, and the teacher can give the children 
a “cross-country гип” through simple poems, line after line, in the poetry sections of these 
books. It is well to monotone the lines (on F or С) and to do this in a markedly rhythmic way. 
Then let the class turn any suitable lines (that seem to fall into a good unanimous rhythmic 
lilt) into scraps of melody, potential lines for four-lined tunes. When the children agree that 
their line of melody fits the words “like a glove" it is easy to make four-lined tunes by re- 
peating the words four times, or, if a good couplet be found, by repeating them twice. 


Notes for the scholar.—Directly you have found a line of poetry that fits a line of tune 
as a glove fits a hand, then you can begin to make up a four-lined tune on those words. 
At first make it all very plain, then begin to enjoy it and make it more venturesome, like this: 

Key F. 
etr LCNDI T UE ONG EDD ac eme 
z SN М5 
алаасы 


Ring! Ting! 1 wish I were a prim - rose! Ring ! Ting! I wish I were a prim-rose | 


ROA FE E Гы сех, сте ЫЛЕ pies ГУ ЖОЙ 
= =к==== == ===——=— 


Ring! Ting! І wish I were a prim - rose! Ring] — Ting! — Ting! 


4 


Werds that ring and sing and fit like a glove are great fun for tune-building. 
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| У 1 
E SONG—DICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK 


ee Key C 
SSS == 


Dick -0 - ry, dick - o - ry, dock, The mouse ran up the clock; The 


Vy eg maa 


~oo 


Ee — SS 


clock struck one, the mouse ran down, Dick-o - ту, dick-o - ry, dri 


й 


SONG—LAVENDER'S BLUE 


1. Lav -en - der's blue, did-dle, did-dle, Lav - en - der's green ; 
| 2. Call up your men, did-dle,did-dle, Set them to work; 
3. Some to make hay, did-dle,did-dle Some to cut corn; 
4. Коз - es are red, did-dle, did-dle, Lav - en - der's blue; 
5. Lil-lies are white, did-dle, did-dle, Rose- ma - ry's green; 


———ÀÁ—— HG 
ج‎ ze iem 5 
== == 
Е "EIS 2—. zi — 
When I am King, et. dle, did-dle, You shall be Queen. 
Some to the plough, did-dle, did-dle, Some to the cart. 
Whilst you and I, did-dle,did-dle, Keep our-selves warm. 
Tf you'll have me, did-dle, did-dle, I will have you. 
When you are King, did-dle, did-dle, I will be Queen, 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE* 


سے 


Ss _ __‏ ر 


White bird, fea-ther-less, flew from Pa-ra-dise, Pitched on the Castle wall. 


Е EI‏ - ڪي 


Poor Lord/Land-less came in a fine dress, and Wenta-way with-outadressat all. 


^ *THe class should speak and monotone and then tune up these syllables till they find the very bost ft 
| еу сап. v 
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IX. ON EIGHT NEIGHBOURLY BELLS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key D. 
Кер а) (2) 
Бү کے = کے ےھ ےد‎ | 


(3) 

= کے‎ SS] 
(5) (For reply.) 

SS == |‏ کے ی 
(For reply.)‏ _ و )6( 

a =o ا و‎ 


TEACHING NOTES 


Itis suggested that, in teaching the natural major scale, the children should be interested in 
“eight bells"—imaginary or real. If there is a complete peal of bells in a church near by 
let the children sing with the bells whenever possible. The teacher or a pupil can imitate 
the eight bells on a keyboard, and let the children pretend their voices are bells, In this 
lesson numbers may well take the place of the usual solfa syllables thus: 


SS] 


Secondly, get the children to think a strong accent on Nos. 5 and 1: 


SSS 


Ez 


This will gradually throw the eight bells into two bars of common time in their minds with 
the chief accent always on г. Next halve the scales for some time: 


SS. SS LU 


Shes GF BOLE FES 27-6 275 


followed by: 


> > 
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Then pick out: 


SEs 1 


special peals of three bells, “ Ding Dong bell I Gradually get the children ready to give 
iy number-bell that is asked for by its number. Then intervals in any order will 
easily follow: 


T 

=== Е 

f egeris dee 
T1055 е: 11.8 1-5 

After such practice, the children should be ready to sing any peal that is given to them, 


Notes for the scholar.—Pretend you are chiming eight bells over and over again from top 
to bottom: 8765432187654321—till you are clever at it. Then be ready to sing any numbers 


asked for. 


SONG—PEALING BELLS 
7:. 16265524 3: 2 1 3 4 6 2:572. 8 5 1 8 
: 01а t 

t == J mi = 
Up - on Paul's Stee-ple stands a tree, As full of ap-ples as may be; The 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 3 Mut e сә 7 8 5 1 8 
LEE = Ind 
= SS 
i f حه‎ = == 
lit - tle boys of  Lon-don town, They run with hooks and pull them down; And 


6 4 2 7 5:5 182 8 78.97 95:4 3 2 1 
—{. < 


1 | } 
© —- » 2 £ == == 
then they run from hedge to hedge, Un - til they come to Lon - don Bridge. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


SS]‏ س کے 


Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Now are ringing the bells of St. John. 


[к= == ڪڪ‎ ==” 


Who says the prayersand who rings them so high? An - gel children of the sky! 
ڪڪ ڪي‎ 


Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Now are ringingthe bells of St. John. 


MM—VOL, 5 
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X. ON THREE PERFECT LEAPS* 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


ڪڪ ےھ ڪڪ 


~ Fa, la, la, la, la,la, la, la, 1а.) 


= === SS 
ae == = اک‎ 


(6) (For reply.) 


gte ERE 


TEACHING NOTES 
The perfect leaps 
are of course the SER and FIFTH $m and FoURTH $E 
OCTAVE, 
It is better to teach the children these familiar perfect intervals in a little rhythm, as for 


example, 
ڪڪ ر‎ == 


= 
(Fa, la, la, la.) 


until they all get to know them easily by sound and by name. Nothing perhaps can help them 
more than familiarity with the skeleton scale which includes these three intervals, reckoned 


from any low note: 
$t Ee ua 


Fa, la, la, Fa, la, la, Fa, la, 1а, la. 


The songs as well as the Rhythms and Phrases in this lesson have all been chosen to make 
the children used to this special framework. If in the first year's work they can think and 
sing these intervals and this formula firmly and accurately, a foundation for all future work 
is secure. 


% This is the hardest lesson of the year and should therefore cover many weeks with supplementary practice 
bearing upon the three perfect leaps. 
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Notes for the scholar.—Sing Rhythms that you like on these four notes: 


and you will soon begin to conquer the three perfect leaps in music, 


SONG—STRAWBERRY FAIR * 


~ 


EEE SESS LEER == 


Аз І was going to Strawberry Fair, Sing-ing, sing-ing, But- -tercups and dai - sies, I 


n COTES RI E Ce e 
ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ = 


met a maiden taking her ware, Folde-dee! Her eyes were blue and golden her hair, As she went on to 


CHORUS. 


TN 


- = 
$5 Fae nee کک‎ 


Strawberry Fair, Ri-fol Ri-fol Tol-de-rid-dle- li - do, Ri-fol Ri-fol, Tol-de-rid-dle-dee. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Key с. 
OF == 
I-8-| д — R- oo 
Se رڪ‎ Ss 
— 
3 Up theair - y moun-tain Down therush- y SP €T We daren’t go a- 
ا‎ 
ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ 
1 
7 hunt - ing For fear of little men; Wee folk, Boe folk, Trooping al-to- 
— کے‎ == 
: E E : | 
===Е = 
BU 5 ther— Green jack - et, red cap, And white owl's fea - ther. e 


* Included by kind permission of Miss Karpeles and Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 
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XI. ON READING TUNES ON TEE STAVE 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key C. 
0 e = 
ا ی ا‎ = = EF == 
EE 9— s- = ә Ą === == = | i 
T Let us with a EG mind. Let us with a glad - some mind. 
(3) (4) 
ч —- [— =} 
ص‎ EE 
Key F. 


(For reply.) 


| 


la la, la, la, la, la, la. 
(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


The first step towards reading is of course taken unconsciously. Let the children from first 


to last Jook at the phrases they sing while singing them. The eye and the ear should be allowed 
habitually to work together in this way. But the first conscious efforts to master reading 
should first be centred upon the rhythm of the phrase, then upon the shape (of the rise and 
fall) made by the heads of the notes on the stave. This, for example, 


z == 


See how they run! 
when the mere rhythm has grown familiar to the eye, can lead to this, 


See how they run! 


giving rhythm and the shape of going down stairs, step by step. Let the children hear what 
they are looking at and sing it,—hear it and sing it, hear it and sing it,—looking steadfastly 
atit the while. As little as possible should be said during the first year as to the details 
of note values, Let the look of the rhythm on the page, and the shape or lean of the notes 
on the stave make their own impression. But make the child anchor its mind and voice on 
the keynote and its fifth, —in the case of a tune lying between its two keynotes* thus, 


= E E 
LI { =: 


2 - . ^ 
* Called in the old days an authentic melody. 


ن و و و و — 
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and in the case of its lying between its fifths* or dominants (between soh and soh) thus: 


! E => => => 
| ا ق‎ 
| ә 


ree 


Note for the scholar.—Here is a rule which you can sing over and over again to yourself: 


Key C. 


SSS 


Look with your eyes at the shape of a phrase, Whileyou 


—— = SS و‎ = 


look with your at {һе sound which it es 


SONG—THREE BLIND MICE 


Key C. 
бааа 2 а шш: аі 
ڪڪ‎ 
-H= Н °. = 
ڪڪ‎ ЕЕ ا‎ 

4 Three blind mice, three blind mice; See how they run, 

5 ; - { we = z 
is I ELE HE СЕ, 2 = EE 
ج گے‎ SSS 

see how they run:... They RER ran af-terthe far-mer's wife, She E off their tails with а 


TES 
سے‎ 


en a a 
E N == ^ A : 
а o 


carv - ing knife, Did you ev -er hear sucha thing in your life, As three blind mice? 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


к= с p] 
Da - т Da - vy Dump - ling, Boi him in the pot 
$ =; ч ا ڪڪ‎ 
E I zi 
Sugar him апа but - ter Ыш, And eat him while he's hot. 

5 * Called in the old days a plagal melody. n 
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ХП. ON PICKING OUT TUNES ON THE KEYBOARD 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


4,06 (For reply.) 
ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ 
(6) 22. (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


It is a great advantage if each child has either a home-made or other model baby-keyboard 
of about ten notes or so. This enables the children to associate the sounds of notes, intervals, 
rhythms and phrases with the look of the keys. It is not necessary to have in the room more 
than one keyboard that actually sounds the notes. The rest may well be dumb. (If they 
are not, care must be taken that all are in tune with one another.) The methods to be 
adopted are:—(x) Touch the note you sing. (2) Touch the interval to be sung. (3) Pick off 
the rhythm to be sung (on one note of course). (4) Pick out the very notes of the phrase to 
be sung and put them into the rhythm. As an example of these four steps take the first 
phrase of “I saw three ships;” (т) Touch F: 


== 


and sing it. (2) Touch the difficult interval Е to D: 


=== 


and sing it many times. (3) Pick off the rhythm of the lines thus: 
At AL M|- ^5] 


on the starting note only. (4) Pick out the very notes of the phrase: 
\ 


+ > 55 
LA zêt чә] ^ * 
: с=ш= 


c SAD 
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and then try to pick them out im the rhythm: 


Restrict practice of this for the very little ones at first to one easy line such as those given 
in the Rhythms and Phrases for this week. It is always well to let them pick out in this 
way well-known phrases of which they are fond. 


Notes for the scholar.—ro MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE KEYBOARD. First find “ Middle 
C," and then your chief friends are the notes that lie to the right of this. When you want 
to pick out a tuney bit, first find your starting note. Then find the hardest leaps in the 
tune and try to make sure of them. Next rap out the rhythm on the starting note. Then 
you will be ready to try to pick out the tuney bit complete. 


SONG—I SAW THREE SHIPS 


a —————. TERETE Ske E. CSE. i 
ES э = 
= == = کڪ‎ soon rs 


I saw three ships come sail - ing by, sail -ing by, sail- ing by, 
2. And whatdo you think was їп them then, in them then, in them then, 
3. Three pret - ty girls were їп them then, in them then, in them then, 
4. And one could whistle and one could sing, one could sing, one could sing, 
5. Such joy there was at my wed - ding, my wed-ding, my wed - ding. 


SSS ڪڪ‎ TEE 


Z 
saw three ships come sail - ing by, Оп New Year's Day inthe morn - ing, 


And what d’ you think was іп them then, On New Year's Day inthe morn - ing? 
Three pret - ty girls were in them then, On New Year's Day inthe morn - ing, 
And опе could play the vi - о - lin, On New Year's Day inthe morn - ing. 
Such joy therewas at my wed-ding, On New Year's Day inthe morn - ing. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Key F. 


—Á— = лгу 
ГЕРЕН ЕЕЕ ڪڪ‎ =: 


Good mor-row to you, Val-en-tine! Curl yourlocks as I do mine; 


gp | =] 


Two be-fore and three be-hind, Good mor - row to you, Val - en - tinel 
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NOTE AS TO USE OF SOLFA SYLLABLES 


T the present day Curwen’s excellent Solfa system is widely used. Yet its use together 

A with the Staff is unfortunately not established. It is strange that the Solfa syllables 

at present actually are in danger of being both too advanced and too rudimentary 

for the average child. This apparent paradox seems to have arisen from the popular use 

of the two systems (the Staff and the Solfa) in water-tight compartments. Thus, any little 

child set down to spell out from the Staff tiny tunes on the piano gazes at a chord on the 
Staff, whether on lines, 


EE or in spaces, $m 


and gradually comes to associate this shape (or diagram) on the page with the homely and 
pleasant sound of a chord to its ears, and with the tolerably easy task of picking out on the 
keys the three notes that make the chord with the first, third and fifth fingers of the right 
hand. Now to such a little one who is already experiencing chords, the mental significance 
of the Solfa syllables is momentarily too advanced, while the need of syllables for mere 
reading purposes has been left behind. Confusion is brought about, and needless complexity, 
by separating the two systems and trying to make both complete without each other. Simi- 
larly, starting at the other angle, a child who has never seen the Staff, but has been brought 
up on the modulator (never having known the look of the common chord on the Staff) will 
find that its sudden addition is as difficult as the arrival of a new language. The eye has 
accepted one set of symbols and got used to them. When, having done this, it is called 
upon to approach another set of symbols, through the old ones, it is in reality not only 
required to learn a new language, but to collate two languages simultaneously—to learn 
in fact to translate. Thus it will be seen to be true (on both sides of the fence, so to speak) 
that a child brought up on the modulator finds the Staff too advanced, while the child brought 
up on the Staff finds the syllables too advanced. 

It is not unnatural that there are people on both sides who, impatient of this complication 
of two sets of symbols in the early stages, become partial, and cling tenaciously to the use 
of one or other alone. Yet those who cling to the Staff alone cannot be unaware of the 
convenience and splendid educational aid of the syllables, which give permanent names to 
relations, whether as used by Guido a thousand years ago or by the followers of Curwen to-day, 
Those, on the other hand, who would advocate exclusive use of Solfa, are in even worse 
case, since all the musical masterpieces of the world are printed in Staff and cannot be avail- 
able in Solfa. But why should not the Staff-reading instrumentalist have the advantages of 
the Solfa choralist, who attains an immediate and true picture of the relations of notes, and, 
with this, the power to tune his mind and voice together with greater intelligence and preci- 
sion? And why should not the Solfaist, for his part, have the advantages of knowing, from the 
very first kindergarten lesson, the sight of the Staff through which he is ultimately to gain 
the freedom of the whole City of Music? - 

Two things seem clear: (1) that the water-tight use of either system is to be avoided at 
all stages and (2) that the concurrent use and blending of both from the very first lesson 
onwards really is practical politics even with the smallest children. 


TEE CHIP menn 


SENE LL iri ee 


ANE GT, 


“чач e ھا‎ 
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The notes prepared for these lessons have been based on these two assumptions. They 
may be used by teachers who have already worked with the modulator, and who may have 
already made the smallest children familiar with the names of all seven natural notes of 
the scale. But they are also adapted for the use of teachers who have begun with the Staff, 
and have not yet used syllables, whose children in the infant stages have been used to the 
look of a natural chord and a scale and perhaps a simple tune on the stave itself, or perchance 
have been taught to play with miniature or model notes on model staves—an excellent 
scheme for interesting the infant in reading and writing later on. It is urged that teachers 
of all persuasions should not press the syllables upon the children at all until the first lesson 
of the second year, Let them tap rhythms and sing tunes in abundance (and make up little 
rhythms and tunes) intuitively, by ear and by sight of the notes they hear. The attempt made 
here to serve teachers of two traditions was necessary, but may not prove completely helpful 
to both at once; and the co-operation of teachers one and all is earnestly sought to remedy 
shortcomings in any subsequent edition. It may be found that the immediate picture, for 
example, of “ Baa! baa! black sheep” in the Staff is rather laboriously acquired by the 
child who is already able to spell it out on a modulator. The individual teacher will best 
know how to deal with such a contingency. Speaking generally, experience seems to suggest 
the wisdom of letting all very young children sing such a song as Baa! baa! black sheep 
“by ear ” as it is called, but always with the picture of the tune (as the notes stand on the Staff) 
before its eyes while the tune is going on. Б 

From the first lesson of the Second Year onwards attempt has been made carefully to 
unify the methods, both for the Staff brought-up and for the Solfa brought-up child. If 
the Staff-child is at an advantage in the stages provided for in the First Year's Course, the 
Solfa-child is at a still greater advantage in the Second Year's Course ; for the fixing of the 
two anchors: 


and of the hexachord: 


in their strong natural places for the musical thinker will perhaps seem child's play to the 
habitual Solfaist.* 

It is important for teachers to realise that the child mind needs to acquire, and that at 
the earliest possible moment, the power of real centrality of thought on a very simple scale ; 


* While urging the use of the Staff from the first lesson and always, the writer would like here to avow 
а growing and complete personal faith in the system of syllables, both as first used by Guido, and as 
expounded and extended by Curwen, for use with the stave. Actuated by this faith it is indeed possible 
to foresee a day, not too far distant, when all the wonders and beauties of enharmonic modulation (in 
such works as Schubert's Unfinished Symphony for example) will be capable of being expressed, explained 
and appreciated in terms of an extended Solfa system, 
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and it is for this the syllables are so useful. It4s here assumed that, during the whole of 
the second year of a four years' course, the lessons will generally concentrate upon the 
customary major scale, and therefore the centrality of the note called DOH will be para- 
mount for a year. This does not mean that any note may not be used as a temporary centre 
of a “ tuney " thought at any moment; but the mind should (through all experiences) be 
brought carefully to centralise “ on purpose" upon DOH as “ King of the Castle." The 
logical development from this point will necessarily be in the hands of individual teachers. 
Some gifted children will be ready very soon, not only to think the six complete chords 
referred to in the Introduction: 


doh fah ray 
major major minor major minor minor 


but will very early be able to enjoy thinking of RAY and the ray chord, ME and the me 
chord, LAH and the lah chord, as three possible attendant key-centres round DOH. As 
soon as they do this, they are preparing the ground for a more comprehensive understanding 
of modulation than has hitherto been possible; and it should be here noted that all the 
modulations of the classical periods group themselves round these six chords. 

While appreciating the value of LAH minor as the ruling chord of the minor key, the writer 
finds it impossible to give assent to its common use among Solfaists as the sole representative 
of the minor mode in the case of attendant keys grouped round a central tonic, and modulating 
from and to that centre; for in order to grasp the true principle of centralisation of the key 
of the-tonic, one must realise that ray minor and me minor are at hand both as attendant 
minor-keys, as shown in the following slender example : 


Here palpably at the 2nd and 3rd and the 6th and 7th bars, ray minor and me minor respectively 
become temporary centres of thought. Neither can with truth be called Jah minor! 

But key-centralisation upon DOH must never degenerate into a rigid tyranny of РОН. 
This has been a dominating danger, and hampered music for a century past. The reviving 
enjoyment of the modal values of ray minor and me minor should soon be available for every 
child. Centuries of history lie behind their use, and though, during the marvellous key 
development of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it seemed as if the twin major and 
minor keys had quite and for ever superseded the modes, their inherent vitality and their 
natural functions as subtle vehicles of human thought will assuredly lead to an increasing 
and enlightened return to their use, and that with no utilitarian restrictions to fetter them. 


YEAR'S COURSE 
MUSIC 
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XII. ON TUNES ON FOUR NOTES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


| 
Й 


O- 


+ + == 
тшшш шшш کے‎ шш шш шшр шшш 
Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


Key G. 
3). سے‎ mm —— 
a LIU ee te o 
ڪڪ ڪي‎ ЕЕЕ == 
Dance, Thumb-kin, © dance, Thumb-kin сап -not dance a - lone. 


(For reply, introducing any new notes the children fancy. 
к= 


TEACHING NOTES 


Let the children now begin to think of notes as if they were persons, related to one another 
in important ways. At this lesson two of the solfa syllable 


names should be used in good earnest, but if possible only ——— ~ 
two:—(1) the keynote, DOH (or “King Doh”), and (2) his <== 
“Prime Minister,” SOH, For tune purposes let the children a à 
choose two other attendant notes (for example A and B)— " 
but it is suggested that, if possible, the teacher should avoid (for the time) giving the other 
notes their usual solfa names. Keep them as chosen attendants thal lie near the “King” 
and are, as it were, fond of him, whose titles and names the children will find out later 
on. If the children thus concentrate for some time upon setting up DOH as the chief of 
all their major keys, with SOH as his chief of staff, or stalwart companion, the basis 
for secure melodising, and the love and understanding of chords LX 
and of the common system of musical thought, called key, will be : 

the more quickly secured. Show them, during this and subse- 4 Т] 

quent lessons the fwo ways in which SOH helps DOH to make d: а! 
fine tunes (1) by standing between two Dohs (see Phrases 1 and 2 


above) and (2) by standing “on guard” each side of “King Doh.” SE 
See also Phrases 3 and 4 and Tunes of the Week.) 


5 88 d а s5 s5s d d 5 88 d 
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Or like this: $ 


But it is better fun to have four notes. Make great friends with the “King of the Castle” 
called Doh, and his chief Soh, and you will soon find two other friendly notes near them to 
make up a jolly tune. Let the last line of all your tunes end on Doh. 


SONG—DANCE, THUMBKIN, DANCE 
(Keeping each finger in motion as its turn comes.) 


poem атра SS экю стз] 
ا سے‎ 
EE E 
=a} = — 
ЕЛ 

r, Dance, Thumb-kin, dance, Dance, Thumb-kin, dance; Thumb-kin can - not 
2. Dance, Fore - man, dance, Dance, Fore - man, dance; Fore- man can - not 
3. Dance, Middle-man, dance, Dance, Middle-man, dance; Middle-man can . not 
4. Dance, Ring - man, dance, Dance, Ring - тап, dance; Ring -man сап - not 
5. Dance, Little - man, dance, Dance, Little - man, dance; Little - man can - not 


"Thumb-kin, 
Fore - man, Ё 
dance a-lone, So dance ye mer-ry men ev -'ry опе, And dance, Middle-man, dance! 
* Ring - тап, 
Little- man, 


m 
Lit-tle wind, blow on the hill- top, Little wind, blow down the plain; 


Lit-tle wind, blow up the sun-shine, Lit = tle wind, blow off the rain. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE* 


Good mor-row to уоп, Val -en-tine! Curl your locks as I do mine; 


Two be - fore and three be- hind, Good mor-row to you, Val - en - tine! 
# For helping’ the writing out of the children's tunes in their books, see Lesson Twenty-four. ¢ 
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XIV. ON WORKING ON A FIVE-NOTE SCALE 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Tn this lesson, the children, already familiar with DOH and SOH, should be given ME 
to play with. Singing such a DOH-SOH phrase as the following: 


ی 


two or three times will prepare them to enjoy filling in the major third in their own little 


rhythms thus: 
SSS 


There is danger that the children’s minds will Soon petrify, as it were, upon the common 
chord in a way that will make it difficult for them to read melody groups using other notes, 
Care should be taken therefore to associate these three notes persistently with notes that lie 
near them. The use of so-called passing-notes and grace-notes is most handy at this stage 
(compare phrases 5 and 6 above). Any chord-phrase invented should quickly be associated 
with graceful and flexible melodising groups of all these free notes (see phrase 4 above), 
When once the children have found out the pleasure of “gracing” the three chief notes, it 
will be easy to suggest to them the fun of writing five-note tunes. The following is the five- 
note scale to be recommended in all the early stages: 


4 E EH 
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It is likely that, in developing this lesson, a teacher will find it pussible, even in these 
early stages, to teach the scholars to write tunes on these same five notes in a different 
order, thus: 


ee = RS 
making D (or any other note that they choose) the chief note of their tune. 


In completing their own tune (Little Boy Blue), each child may choose any two extra notes 
for the five-note tune; but it may be wise for the teacher to encourage them to choose the 
note above DOH and the note above SOH in preference to any others, and if one child (perhaps 
with a deep voice) chooses to write its tune in a low-lying register, it should be greatly 
encouraged to write it in the scale: 


0 و وق 


Notes for the scholar.—Here is a lovely chord: 


Think of the three notes that make this chord by #ame. Then sing them to yourself, in all 
the ways you can think of: 


There are hundreds of ways in which you can sing them to yourself. 

When you have done this for some time, think of any two other notes that will go well 
with them. Then you will have five to play with. You need not give the two visitors names 
just yet.* Find them with your voice, or on the keyboard, and join them in your minds 
with your three chord-notes. Then you will be able to make five-note tunes on the three 
notes you are thinking with their two visitors who have dropped in to see them, a happy 
family of five friendly notes. 


* It is very important that the children should not be involved in any unnecessary effort to sing some 
notes to syllables and other notes to words or Fa-la-la. The syllables are for preparatory use, to fix the 
thought of the chord and to give it a permanent name, and for corrective use, should the conception of 
the chord for the time being become obscured and need renewal. From the first moment, therefore, 
melodic phrases should be sung either to the words from which they have arisen or to any uniform sound 
entirely without words or syllables. This will tend to give the children a completely musical experience 
of each melodic curve. The importance of this to the child can scarcely be over-estimated. It will be 
easy far the teacheg, at any moment, to bring the syllables to bear upon a difficult phrase, to illumine or 
clear it up, and ther to go on as before. 2 


"T" 


тел 
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SONG—COCK ROBIN 


A 


: ER 


Lit-tle Robin Red-breast sat up-ona tree, 


He sang mer-ri-ly, a mer-ry boy was he. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Rom me ee m 
Lit-tle Boy Blue, come blow up your horn, The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn ; 


g———————— — 


асанна,‏ کے 


Where is the boy that looks af-ter the sheep? He's un-der the hay-cart fast a - sleep. 
ar! LETE x 


——— حح 


Will you a - wake him? No, not I; For if 1 do, hell be sure to cry. 


ANOTHER VERSION 


Lit-tle Boy Blue, come blow up your horn, The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn; 


ЕЕ 


леа. лара SR 


Where is the boy that looks af-ter the sheep? He's un-der the hay-cart fast a - sleep. 
———— — p — = EEE 


OE: тҮ Gm» 
Will you a- wake him? Мо, not I; For if Т do, hell be sure to cry. 
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‹ 


XV. THE KEYNOTE TAKES COMMAND 


TEACHING NOTES 


Tn this lesson the child will be filled with the idea of relating all the sounds that it makes to a 
central note. For this reason each note of the scale will be given its name and related to its 
"commander" (see phrases т to 4 above). When the children have thoroughly related each mem- 
ber of the scale as indicated above to the oft-repeated keynote, it will be well to let them 
telate the members of the scale to each other. The scale should be to them exactly like a 
family party where every guest has been introduced to the head of the family. They go their 
various ways, making friends and playing games with each other in groups. Phrases 5 and 6 
above are framed with this in mind and should receive corresponding answers from the children. 

The following group round SOH is important: К 


[EE 


and the following groups round ME should also be commended to the children: 


But there is really no end to the beautiful phrases that can be made by groupings, of the 
children’s own invention, provided they only use the lower TE, attached to the “ Master of 
the House,” and are not required to sing the upper TE, which introduces the dangers of 
the three rising tenes from FA (B flat). 


NN—VOL, 5 
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* Notes for the scholar.—Now that you have learnt to know the notes of the chord by name 
it will be easy to learn the names of the rest of the scale-family. Here they all are, talking 
to their keynote (in phrases 1 to 4). Sing these, or play them on the keyboard, till you 
feel that you love the sound of them all and would know each note by name if you heard 
it with its keynote. In your tunes you will find many ways of making them stand in 
groups and talk to each other (as in phrases 5 and 6). 

It is good fun if two of you get together and agree upon DOH and then try to puzzle each 
other, seeing which can guess quickest the name of the note the other sings; like this: 


_———— == up —1 


When you play this game always end up with DOH. What are the right answers to all 
these? If you really can't say, ask someone to help you till you know them all in the 
world of sound just as quickly as you know people and things in the world of sight. 


kg SONG—THE LARK 
m a EEN ee MM TEES 
ج ڪڪ ن‎ ERR == 
A - lou-et - te, gen - tle lit- tle sky - lark, A ~ lou-et - te, 
(= FRE 45-42 ake пи И à 
TNR Mea 
z =N J E xe 7 | 


I will plume you now ; І will plume you on your head, I will plume you on your head, 


gir D.S. after verse 1. =) Last time. 
+ و‎ —— <a o> oO R 
б =т= ج ج ڪڪ‎ 
On your head, on your head, Oh! A - lu-et - te, 


(n 


pret - ty lit - tle sky - lark, Gen - tle sky - lark, 1 will plume you now. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
"T CET E LUE Tue чы, 


Еа us وو‎ к= 


The rose is red, the vi- o-let's blue, Pinks are sweet, and ‘so are you. 


_ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ ELE 
The rose is red, the  vi-o-let's blue, Pi 
р 2 nks are sweet, and 
“Subsequent Verses eyes teeth» back + Always repeat backwards o px - 


through th > ` 
nó Безе idm ugh the previous verses ga = z 
==] beak neck up = = ی کڪ‎ JE 


‘ 

SE 5 On your eyes, on your eyes, 
М . On your brow, on your brow, 
" 


1. On your head, оп ybur head, Oh! ete. 


SSS 
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ХҮІ. ОМ A SIX-NOTE SCALE 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
Key F, 


(1) @ 
zi = 
SS SS SSS 
(Fa, la, la, la, Ia, Ia, la.) 
(3) 


ia ес к ey 


{Nick nack, paddy whack, givethe dog a bone.) 


(5 = (For reply.) 
ЕЕЕ Pramas J J 


(6) (For reply.) 
ج ي‎ Rue] ——] 


(La, la, la, la, la, Іа, 1а.) 


‚ TEACHING NOTES 


Before starting this lesson, the children should, if possible, all be made to sing the six 
notes of the hexachord, that is from DOH to LAH and back: 


إا ی ی ЕЕРЕЕ I‏ 


by name, and to move easily, not only through the scale from the keynote to any note and 
back instantly, but also from SOH and ME to any note and back instantly. It will also be 
‘of great value to make the children familiar with LAH and SOH lying below any given 
DOH, as well as above, thus giving the following possible scale: 


зр l: d etc. etc. 


Great care should be taken to exclude for a time ай thoughts of TE and to explore the 
workings of the six-note scale as thoroughly as possible.* 


* With exceptionally gifted children it might be quite easy, if desired, even at this stage, to give them 
two six-note scales to play with, and in this way to introduce 


= 
ass 


called in old days the “ natural hexachord.” Such a double arrangement is all to the good, in the early 
Stages, for the children who are able to grasp the two, and (thinking wholly in one at a time) run easily from 
опе to the other. This starts the idea of modulation. e 
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" Notes for the scholar.—To-day we will ask the note TE to go out of iod room for a little, 
and do all our thinking with the six notes that are left: 
(CURED аА 


Farnt і =: 


What friends and neighbours they sound! Try those that are not next-door neighbours 
but live three doors off, and listen how friendly even they are to each other: 


doh to fah fce ray to soh me to lah ج‎ 


Use them often for your rhythms, 


SONG—THIS OLD MAN 
Key 7 


dre EEUU х= 


1. This old man, he played one, He played nick nack оп my drum; Nick nack, paddy whack, 
2. This old man, he played two, etc., ad /ib., nick, nack on my shoe; Nick nack, paddy whack, 


All К йы NEES last verse. A 3 die last verse. 


Sos = == Ep 


give a dog а bone, This old man came roll -ing home. roll - in home. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


CRADLE SONG 


aS EZ 


Sleep, ba- by, ‘sleep, Our cot-tage vale is deep; The lit- tle lamb. is 


on the green, With wool - ly fleece so soft andclean— Sleep, ba- by, sleep. 


(This may be written on the six-note scale оп middle C if desired.) 
ER m La eS Se er Es. 
ڇڪ ڪڪ‎ 
Sleep, ba - by, sleep, Down where the wood-bines creep; Be al- ways like the 
ES D.C. 


_O— ж = 


lamb so mild, A kind and sweet and gen - tle child— Sleep, baby, sleep. 


—— o o À 
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ХҮП. ON RHYTHMIC PATTERNS FOR TUNES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


= (For reply.) 


(6) я ^ — (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Here the teacher can expand Lesson V., and point out to the children various ways of 
making tune patterns. It would seem well, for the whole of-this year, to centre their minds 
upon what is there called the Rule of Four. 

Of all the different ways in which tunes of four phrases can be planned, the form commonly 
called A A B A is undoubtedly the easiest and most comprehensive. It has been well 
described by one primary school headmaster as the "sheet anchor" for all his tune- 
writing boys. : 

In the early stages a rhythmic line-pattern should be chosen, if possible by the child, 
for phrase A. In the A A B A scheme this rhythmic pattern is obviously the same for three 
out of four lines, Even with beginners, the teacher will find it irksome to allow all four 
lines to fall in exactly the same rhythm. It is, however, clearly unnecessary, for there will 
scarcely be a child who will not like to vary the rhythm in phrase B, coming back with 
all the greater freshness to the A rhythm at the end. Do not, however, let the rhythm be 
altogether different in phrase B in the early stages. It is good to have a tune with a short 
basic rhythmic figure such as: 


слу] am j — Í و‎ 
G or و ووو‎ ры 


running through the whole as its basis, but allowing many little varieties of application (see the 
Song of the Week—“ Old Woman, old Woman”) the rhythmic basis of which is: 


гае ot en GTS 


An excellent plan is to increase the number of notes, at the end of the third phrase, makigg 
that moment the very busiest of the whole tune (see phrase 3 in the complete tune above). 
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It should ever be remembered that the A phrase is naturally never exactly the same each 
time it comes. Little varieties do not blur it. It can remain essentially the same to the 
ear of the mind, and yet have new turns to it. 


Notes for the scholar.— The first pattern to work upon is called A A B A. Learn it by 
heart. A means: think a thought. The second A means: repeat it. B means: think a new 
thought. Then the last A means: run home again to your first thought. Try to write your 
own tune in this pattern to the old words “Sing a song of sixpence.” You need not keep 
the A piece exactly the same all three times unless you like, 


SONG—OLD WOMAN, OLD WOMAN TOSS’D UP IN A BLANKET 


CL eee —— —_ _—————— 
N S —NIO—N 
SSS з= وا‎ 


ө: сө: 
Old wo-man, old woman toss'd upin a blan-ket, Nine -ty-ninetimes as high as the moon, 


—. 


SSS ڪڪ‎ SS 


I > 
#- 5: ©: 
But where she was go-ing no one could tell, For un-derher arm she car-ried a broom. 
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Old woman, old woman, old woman, said I, Ah, whither, ah, whither, ah, whither so high ? 
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I'm sweep - ing the cob -webs off the sky, And "Ш be with you by and by. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
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Sing a song of віх - pence, A pock - et - ful of tye, Four and twen-ty 
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black - birds Baked in a pie; When the pie was © - pened the 
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birds be-gan to sing ; Wasn’t that a dain-ty dish to set be-fore a king ? 
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ХҮШ. ON BALANCING AGAIN 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
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TEACHING NOTES 


The principle of balance in melody should be so deeply rooted both in our minds, and the 
children’s, that we may soon begin to forget all about it, as we forget balancing in walking, 
running, swimming and bicycling, and obey its natural laws without even thinking of it. 
But the teacher may find it necessary to adopt some simple plans of fixing the habit. Few 
ways seem more immediately useful than the kind already suggested in Lesson VI. Let 
the children tap the rhythm of any first phrase with the left hand and the thythm of the 
balancing phrase with the right in all tunes, and alternate left and tight hand throughout 
all four-line tunes, In cases where there is a noticeable balance of half-phrases inside one 
and the same phrase, the whole phrase can still be tapped by the same hand, half of it with 
the thumb and the answering half with the little finger. When the tune has 6, 8, or xo lines, 
the same plan makes balance clear (as in “Poor Tired Tim” in this lesson). But should there 
be an odd or extra fulfilling line, then it is easy to clinch this in the mind of the child by 
tapping each extra, odd, or fulfilling phrase with both hands together. It is interesting to 
note how many four-line tunes can be subdivided into six-line tunes with two such fulfilling 
lines in them. As an example: 


Little Bo-peep (tap with L.H.) 
Has lost her sheep (R.H.) 
And can’t tell where to find them (both hands); 
Leave them alone (R.H.) 
And they'll come home (L.H.) 
And bring their tails behind them (both). 


This is seen to be truly a balanced six-line scheme. The child can grasp this scheme either 
by following the tapping as indicated in brackets, or by treating it as a four-line balance, 
with subdivision for L.H. tapping of lines I and 2 and again subdivided L.H tapping of lirfes 
4 and 5. 
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When the habit of balance is safely established, the teacher should take opportunity to 
let the children see that it is easiest to balance by repetition, but interesting to balance a 
known phrase with a new one (AB), a new one with the familiar old one (BA) and also by 
developing (A balanced by A developed). These ways of balance run through the whole 
course of lessons. 


Notes for the Scholar.—Balancing and Matching seem like each other, Match your 
first phrase with your second, Match your third phrase with your fourth, 

“Poor Tired Tim” matches or balances “It’s sad for him." 

Tap the rhythm of one phrase with your left hand, then tap the next one with your right 
hand, and you will soon know which balances which. 


SONG—LITTLE BO-PEEP 
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—— l. Lit-tle Bo-peep has lost her sheep And can't tell where to find them; 
2. Lit-tle Bo-peep fell fast a- sleep And dreamt she heard them bleat - ing, 


— 


INT 
Leave thema- lone, and they'll come home, And bring their tails be - hind them, 
When she a- woke, she foundit a joke, For they were still a - fleet - ing. 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


Walter de la Mare 
Key F. 
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Роог tired Tim! It's sad for him. He lags the 
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long bright morn - ing through, Ev - er so tired of по - thing to do; He 
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зау; Up to bed with his  can-dle to creep, Too tired to  yawn, too 
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tired to sleep : Poor tired Tim! It's sad for him. 
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XIX. ON TUNES THAT GROW 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
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TEACHING NOTES 


The teacher may well liken the shapes of tunes to the shapes of flowers, plants or trees. 
By this means even the youngest children will recognise with pleasure that the phrases 
of their little tunes can be like petals of a flower—like each other, yet a little different each 
time. This likeness may be seen in the beginning of the tune “Bounce Ball," and care should 
be taken that the phrases which follow in their own tune shall match each other in the same 
gentle progression, as for example: 


پ ج A‏ 


Un - der-neath my right leg, 


can be matched by or grow into: 
DS N 
Sx 


Round a-bout my knee. 


With the brighter children it will be possible to show how the song “ King Stephen” grows 
out of the first five notes, and how the second phrase of “Four Loves” grows out of the 
first phrase. Я 

Following up this idea the teacher will find it helpful to lay down опе of the rhythmic 
patterns, and let the children, in conversation and by humming, try to invent ways in which 
the rise and falbof successive phrases will grow to a point. (This can be connected later on 
with Lesson 39, “On the ‘Spire’ of a Tune"). 
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Notes for the Scholar.—Have you ever picked up a few leaves of an oak tree? They all 
are very much alike, but none of them is exactly the same as its neighbour. They have 
grown alike, and yet grown a little different. 

Think of the parts of tunes as if they were leaves or twigs of leaves on a tree, and see 
how they grow. 


Take care, in writing your own tunes for this lesson, that all the phrases match well, 


SONG—KING STEPHEN 
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1. King Steph - еп was a wealth-y king, As ап-сіепё bards do sing ; 
2. A . bag-pud-ding е Queen she made, And stuff'dit full of plums; 
3. The King and Queen sat down to dine, And all the Court  be- side; 


> ڇڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ج ڪڪ ۽ 


He brought three pecks of bar - ley meal, To make a bag - pud - ding. 
And in it put great lumps of fat, As big as my two thumbs. 
And what they could not eat that night, The Queen next morn - ing fried. 


SONG—FOUR LOVES 
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The Hart, he loves the high wood, The Hare, he loves the hill; 
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The Knight, he loves his bright sword; The La - dy loves her will. 
SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Wilfrid Thorley 
Key F. 
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Bounce ball! Bounce ball! One, two, three. Un - der-neath шу 
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right leg, And round a-bout my knee. Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
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Bird or bee,— Fly-ing from the rose-bud, Up in-to the tree, 
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XX. ON PHRASES THAT TALK 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE “LESSON 
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TEACHING NOTES 


The need of this lesson will be that of making clear to the children the absolute oneness 
which is often possible between the rhythm ot the lines of a poem spoken with spirit, and 
the rhythm of a tune to match. This does not mean that it is possible to make musical 
rhythms and speech rhythms either completely alike or completely dependent upon each 
other. For instance, at the words “Dance over my Ladye Lea” in “London Bridge is broken 
down,” it would be quite becoming if a dashing musical rhythm were introduced, say, on 
the word " Dance" in any new setting of that refrain; thus: 


But when the words of the poem set are in themselves carrying interest or even information 
as they are uttered, the children should be made aware of, and interested from the first in 
making the rhythm behind the words and the tunes natural to both,—in fact one and the 
same rhythm should generally serve. 

To get this lesson home let the children say together the words of “Three jolly gentlemen” 
over and over again on a single note. Let them say them carefully, then descriptively, 
then dashingly, then whisperingly, and so forth. By this means the poem will sparkle with 
life and rhythm. Then let them begin to make up their small tunes to the same words, 
in the very same rhythms. Phrase 2 above may make a good start. 


Notes for the scholar.—Say together the words of your tune for this lesson over and 
over again. Dwell a little on all the words you like, and put a lot of meaning into them, 

After you hate done this a few times perhaps your own tune to it will begin to gow 
naturally. 
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SONG—PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT 
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1. Pus-sy Cat, Pus-sy Cat, where have you been? Гуе been up to Lon-don to look at the Queen, 
2. Pus-sy Cat, Pus-sy Cat, what did you there? I frightened a lit- tle mouse un- der the chair. 


Key F. 


SONG—LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN DOWN 
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Lon - don Bridge is bro - ken down, Dance o -ver my La - dye Lea, 
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Lon - don Bridge is bro - ken down, With a gay La - - dye. 
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Build it up with iron and steel, 
Tron and steel will bend and bow, 
Build it up with wood and clay, 
Wood and clay will wash a - way, 
Build it ыр with silver and gold, [29900  0-ver my La - dye Lea, 
Silver and gold will be stolen away, 
Build it up with stone so strong, 
Now it will last for ages long, 


—— == | 


(Repeat words above:) With a gay La - - dye. 


—. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Walter de la Mare 
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Three jol-ly gen-tle-men, In coats of red, Rode their hor - ses 
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Up to bed. Three jol-ly gen-tle-men $погей till morn, Their 
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hor - ses  champ-ing The gol - den corn. Three jol-ly — gen-tle-men, At 
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break of day, Came clit-ter clat-ter down the stairs And galloped a - way. 


Sar 
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XXI. ON FAIRY WORDS TO FAIRY TUNES 
. RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(For reply.) 
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Fa, la, la, la, fa, la, la, la. 


(6) — o (For reply.) 
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TEACHING NOTES 


This lesson is planned to give teachers special opportunity to release the melodic imagina- 
tion of the child in unconventional ways. The six solfa syllables of which the children 
аге gradually gaining the mastery will be useful in order to keep them anchored as it were 
to the most familiar intervals, and to well-rounded phrases. Let them work in groups of 
four from DOH to FAH, RAY to SOH, ME to LAH and SOH to DOH upwards and down- 
wards; also curling both up and down in the same phrases (See No. 6 above). 

When the actual shape of the melodic phrases is thus secure in their minds they should 
be encouraged to use them in a free, fairylike, sprightly, and even surprising way. The 
very thought of fairies must of course be accompanied with soft singing, very lively and 
rhythmic (ОО is a useful word here). 

Words should be fitted to the rhythms and phrases given above. Thus “Crowds of them 
and crowds of them” would go well to phrase I. 

After a time stimulate the children to invent their own more “dancey” phrases for exactly 
the same words. 


Notes for the scholar.—Of course you must think fairy-tunes and fairy-ways of singing for 
all words about fairies, and of course you must sing them very softly and as quickly as ever 
they will go, as the fairies would. 

Use the notes from DOH to FAH, and, when the fairies cannot dance in them, try the 
notes from ME to LAH or RAY to SOH, and if the fairies dance out of them, let them dance 
into the four notes from SOH up to top DOH. You will find, if you work in this way, you 


soon make real dancey fairy-tunes. 
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SONG—FERRY ME ACROSS THE WATER 


Christina Rossetti 
Key F. 8 3 
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Ferry me а - cross the wa-ter, Do, boat-man, do. If you'vea pen-ny in your purse, 


First Voice. 
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IH fer-ry you. I have а pen-ny іп my purse, and my eyesare blue; So 
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Ѕесомр Voice. 
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ferry me  a-cross the wa -ter ; Do, boat-man, do. Step in-to my fer -ry-boat, 
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Be they black or blue, And for the pen-ny in your purse ГШ fer-ry you. 


С SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Rose Fyleman 
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Crowds of them and crowds of them, All a- mong the tide, Оп big waves and 
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lit - tle waves Hav - ing such a  ridel Creep -ing up the сгіпк- ly sand, 
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Danc-ing on the rocks, Crowds of them and crowds of them In cream-y cur-ly frocks, 
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Rows of them and rows of them— Fif-ty thou-sand score, Glit - ter - ing and 
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twink-ling All a - log the shore; Sands to dig I knew there were, 
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Shrimps to catch for {еа А, No-onetoldme I should find Fair - ies by the sea 
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XXIL ON SINGING WORDS CLEARLY 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Walter de la Mare 
Key C, 
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(In) Hans’ old Mill his three black cats Watch the bins forthe thiev-ing rats, 
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Whis-ker and claw, they crouch in the night, (Their) Five eyes smoulder-ing green and bright. 
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Out come his cats all grey with meal— Jekkel and Jessup, and one-eyed Jill. 
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М Out come hiscats all ' grey with meal— Jekkel and Jessup, and one-eyed Jill, 


TEACHING NOTES T 

This lesson should be practised very softly. 

(t) Explain to the children that their mouth is the “word-machine.” Let them touch 
their throat:—" There is their musical instrument.” Let them touch their chest:—'" There 
are the bellows.” But the mouth is going to shape all the words so beautifully that not 
one which they sing will be missed. (2) Let them practise pure vowels in the following 
two ways, for a minute now and then, on various notes very softly thus: 


p ppl. > > 
and thus: 


Ah -ay - est z Ah- oh - oof 


(3) For consonants give them two special rules: (т) Prepare every consonant; (2) Sing every 
consonant exactly with the team. Preparation of the lips, tongue, throat, etc., and unanimity 
are the two qualities which spell success in this matter. Set the children who have exception- 
ally clear diction (some children acquire it easily and early in life) to stand opposite the rest 
of the children, then let them watch each other’s lips, and listen, and vie with each other 
as to who will prepare each consonant (each b and p and d and ¢ and hard g and m and J, etc. 
etc.) most thoroughly, and as to who can best keep with the others. The “ вате of consonants’ 
Will be invaluable in this. Do not let them do more than two or three letter-verses at a 
time. 


Notes for the scholar.—r. Words in singing must be as clear as in the clearest speaking. 
2. Prepare your consonants. 3. Fire them off together every time. 4. Practise singing 


words very softly. 
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SONG—A GAME OF CONSONANTS} ' 
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В - а, Вау, B - e, Bee, В - i, bye, bye Ъ - bye;* 
D - a, Day, D - e Dee, D - і dye, dye, d - dye; 
F - a, Fay, F - e, Fee, F-i fie, fie, f - fie; 
K - a, Kay, K - е, Key, K - i, Куе, Куе, К - kye; 
L - a, Lay, L --e6 ‘Lea; L-i, le, li, 1 = lie; 
М - a, May, М - е, Ме, M-i шу, mym-my; 
N - a, Nay, N - e, Knee, N - i, nigh, nigh, n - nigh; 
UY LIIS — сш» А 
t 2S — mE = 
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Be" 10} Bo, B - u, Boo, Bay, Bee, Bye, Bo, Boo, 
509 Doe, D -u Doo, Day, Dee, Dye, Doe, Doo. 
Е - o, Foe, F - u, Foo, Fay, Fee, ïe, Foe, Foo. 
K - o, Ko, К -u Koo, Kay, Key, Kye, Ko, Koo. 
L - o, Lo, Тә ny LOD; Lay, Lea, Lie, Lo, Loo. 
М - о, Мое, M - ù, Moo, Мау, Me, My, Moe, Moo. 
N - o, No, N - u New, Мау, Knee, Nigh, No, New. 
OTHER USEFUL LETTERS: 
Ray, Re, Rye, ^ Roe, Rue. 
Say, See, Sigh, Soe, Sue. 
Tay, Tea, Tie, Toe, Too. 
Vay, Vee, Vie, Voe, Voo. 
Way, Wee, Wye, Woe, Woo, 
Zay, Zee, Zye, Zoe, Zoo. 
Jay, Jee, Jye, Joe, Jew. 


In advanced lessons DOUBLE CONSONANTS, like Br, Pl, Tr, Fl, Tr, etc., can with 
advantage be tried, 


ое се: Mare SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
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In Hans’ old Mill his  threeblack cats Watch the bins -for the 
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thiev - ing rats. Whisker and claw, they crouch in the night, Their five eyes smoul-der-ing 
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green and bright: Squeaks from the flour sacks, squeaks from where The cold wind stirs on the 
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emp - ty stair, Squeak - ing and scam-per-ing, ev - ту - where. 
. tDerived from Dr. Rimbault's collection. 


*This last word should in all verses be pronounced with the very short e sound: “Ъёг-Ъуё, dér-dyé,” 
etc.?as a stammerer might do it, 
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ХХШ. ON READING TUNES ON THE STAVE AND PICKING THEM OUT ON 
THE KEYBOARD 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
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TEACHING NOTES 


Continuing Lesson Twelve, it is important to link up the act of reading a melody with 
the act of picking out the notes of the same on a keyboard, and both these actions must 
be linked with the thought and the sound of the tune. At this stage only the very simplest 
start in this linking process can be attempted, and of course the successful start is again 
likely to be the rhythmic start on a single note. All in the class can pick out the single notes 
upon which the rhythm is sounded, on their diagram or dumb model keyboard (see Phrases 
I, 3 and 5 above). The next stage will be to show them how to place their hands for phrases 
6 and 7 where the actual notes of the tune are to be picked out. For an upward moving 
phrase (7) they do well to start with the thumb of the right hand. For a downward moving 
phrase (6) they should start with the little, third or middle finger. Then they havea chance 
to play the whole phrase smoothly without moving the hand away from its first Position. 
But fingering should not be pressed upon them. The first aim is that of linking up sight 
and sound permanently with the thought of the tune and with each other. Point to any 
note on the keyboard and ask a child to sing it. Then sound it and let the child correct 
its error by sound. A second step is to point to a note on the stave and ask the children 
to pick it out on fheir keyboard, then let it be sounded and sung. Some will be very much 


O0—VoL, 5 
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slower at this than others, but all in time will come to associate the sound of “Dashing away 
with the smoothing iron” with the sight of it (a) written on the stave and (b) picked out on 
the keyboard. 


Notes for the scholar.—r. Pick out Phrases Nos. т to 7 one by one at the keyboard. 
2. Sing each one after you have picked it out. 3. Play and sing them at once. 4. Try at 
last to look at the phrases while you play them and not at the keyboard. 


SONG—DASHING AWAY WITH THE SMOOTHING IRON* 
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‘Twas on а Mon-day morn - ing When I  be-held my dar - ling; She 
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look'd so neat and charm - ing In ev - ту high de - gree: She look'd so neat and 
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nim - ble O, A wash - ing of her lin - en O, Dash-ing a - way with the 
a, 
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smooth-ing iron, Dash-ing a-way with the smooth-ing iron, She stole my heart a - way. 


Flora Sandsiróm SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


I saw a state-ly la - dy In 
— ——————— 
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shoot - ing Sil- ver ar-rows down. And the state - ly la - dy, In her 
— Dr э. 
gown of green, Made the sweet-est curt-sey I had ev - er seen. 


© Collected and arranged Cecil J. 5 . Copyright, 19 К Ё issii 
of Miss tg ged by J. Sharp. руп] 09, Messrs. Novello, Ltd. By permission 
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XXIV. ON WRITING OUT TUNES ON THE STAVE 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
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Girls and Ъбуз, come ot to play, Girls and boys, come out to play. 
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Girls and boys, come out to play. 


(6) = (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


(For reply.) 


A soiled scrap of exercise paper was given in at a military station during the war, with 
figures scrawled in pencil in long line across it—what could it be? A young officer had made 
up a tune of his own, while fighting, and this was the only way he could invent in which 
to write it down for us to sing when he came out of the line. He gave each note of the scale 
a number, and it was fairly easy to read the tune from his numbers. Не did not show the 
rhythm, or anything but the up-and-down of the notes. Rhythm had to be all guess-work, 

But everyone who can think, or rap out a rhythm, or sing a simple tune, should surely 
be able to write them down clearly and completely on the stave of five lines, It should not 
be as hard as it seems. 

The following line of action is suggested for class practice in this important yet secondary 
matter:— 


(t) Choose for easy writing practice a simple tune that all know well (e.g. John Peel, or 
Girls and Boys, come out to play), at first avoiding tunes that modulate. 


(2) Let each scholar prepare a stave for each line of the tune to be written, and let the 
same be prepared on the blackboard before the eyes of the class, writing the words of each 


line under the blank stave, thus: 


Do you ken John Peel with his coat so grey? 
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(3) Agree upon the keynote and insert the baby modulator at the beginning of the stave 


= ED. 


and, if the class seems to need it, the degrees of the scale can be written down for reference 


—4 
a4 Sind 


To these add the resultant key signature: 
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аз well: 
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without further comment (at this stage) than that these “flats” bring enough black notes 
into the stave to make the order of our scale exactly right for this keynote.* 


(b) the long and short; 


(4) Now to the business of getting all complete on paper. The three great matters аге:— 
(а) the strong and weak; 
(c) the high and low. 


The scholars should choose which of the three they want to pencil in first. From this point 


pencils should be used, and the class should continually be encouraged to sing or hum the 
details of the line as they are thinking out and getting them down on to paper. 


For (a) first tap out with pencils on desk, while singing, all strong 
a pencil tick over each of them—singing the tune the while :— 


syllables, and put 
tap tap tap tap 
Do you kén John Péel with his cóat so gréy? 


25 ? 


A bar-let ! can then be filled in on the stave before each of these strong syllables: 
ac] 
а= 


ERE 


Do you kén John Péel with his 
* Tt is possible, if a teacher sees advanta 
signature of three flats, leaving the whole 
or the moment. This is not recommend 


cóat so  gréy? 
ge, merely to write the words “ Ki 
question of flats and sharps upi 
ed. 


ey E flat" instead of the 
on the stave in abeyance 
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є 


From these it is easy to see the chiefest accents of all and draw complete bar-lines 
at each of these chief accents: 


Do you kén John Péel with his cóat so gréy? 


For (b) the children must agree upon three main values of notes, calling them by the 
familiar terms long, short, and hold, and choosing in this case, and as often as 
Possible,the same kind of note for the same relative value: ie. a for long, 
gl for short, and 2] (ог J . ) for hold respectively.* 

When the three correct values are fixed, let the rhythms be tapped out and the 
note-values pencilled lightly under the words : 


Do you kén John Péel with his céat so gréy ? 


For (с) Sir Arthur Somervell’s admirable plan should be adopted by all, because, with 
little strokes of the pencil, the rise and fall can be drawn on the stave very nearly 
as quickly as it can be sung: 


RE:‏ ا 


Do you kén John Péel with his cóat so gréy ? 


To sum up the process, it is in these three separate pencilled ways: 


(а) by marking accents and bar-drawing, 
(b) by writing out the rhythms of each phrase, 
(с) by ticking out the rise and fall 


that the whole process of writing out any melody while thinking it (and tapping it out, and 
humming it), can be quietly and surely acquired. Care should be taken to practise writing 
only well-known tunes and scholars' own efforts until they are accustomed to the process. 


* It is a great advantage, in the early stages, to fix in a scholar's mind (by much use, and by 
writing out) these two basic rhythmic units of common time and six-eight time—namely : long, Short. 


short, hold( ] BU ) and Jong, short, hold ( J Jis ) 
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Notes for the scholar.—Learn to write out a tune, bit by bit, in this way: 


I. Write the words under an empty stave. 

2. Mark their chief accents and draw their bar-lines. 

3. Write all the longs, shorts and holds under their right words. 

4. Tick the notes of the tune into their right places on the stave over each syllable. 

Then at last you will be ready to write out the tune itself, all complete, on the stave, just 
like print. 


SONG. AWAY IN A MANGER 


Key F. 
жарыш т FT т и. =] 


1. A - way in a man - ger, по crib for а bed, The lit - tle Lord 


[iz EX ——— وي‎ itu 


Je-sus laid down His sweet head; The stars їп the bright sky look’d 


SS HE FREBE 


down wheré He lay, The lit - tle Lord Je- sus Fass sleep on the hay. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


= SS 


Grass-hopper Green isa com-i-calchap; He lives on the best of fare. 


m I 


== 


Bright lit-tle trou-sers, jack -et and cap, These are his sum -mer wear. 
Cum SO ae OU т тыт VILLA TIG ARD Ee rame 
[gem ص‎ > 
` Out in the mea - dow he loves to go, Play -ing a-way in the sun; It’s 


$E == = 


hop-per-ty, skip-per-ty, high and low, Sum-mer’s the time for fun, 
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> 


XXV. ON KEYNOTE AS STARTING POINT AND GOAL 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


TEACHING NOTES 


The aim of this lesson is to teach what may be called the centring of tunes. The mind 
should have such firm hold upon the keynote of any tune that it shall be free to wander at 
will into every related corner of the key. When once the feeling of the keynote is clearly 
established (and that fairly early in the tune) either by prominence given to the note itself 
or to the key-chord, it is really well to keep the ruling note in the background. Let the children 
try to set the words of this lesson in such a way that the keynote shall sound fresh when 
Part I. of the tune is resumed (Da Capo). The gist of the whole lesson is contained in the 
simile given in the Scholar’s Notes below. 


Notes for the scholar.—You must often have seen a picture or a figure, of which the eyes 
are looking full at you as you stand opposite the picture. Then, wherever you move, the 
eyes seem to follow you. In every corner of the room they are looking at you. 

You must think of a keynote as you think of those eyes. Wherever you are in the tune, 
you are still within reach of that keynote. It is always at the back of your tune, and perhaps 
at the back of your mind. 
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Learn to start with the thought of the keynote, to finish with it, and to have it in mind 
as you travel through the tune, Some tunes touch the keynote often as they travel, but 
this is not necessary. Indeed, it is very nice to move to all other points you can think of 
during the tune, because it is all the lovelier when you get home to your keynote, 


SONG—CRADLE SONG 


Es t 
22 ce 2 


е2 
Hush, my dear, lie still andslum-ber; Ho - ly an-gels guard thy bed! 


Еме. 
ڪڪ ج‎ 


Heaven - ly bless - ings with - out num -ber Gen - tly fall - ing оп thy head. 


SONG—A SARDINIAN LULLABY 
(newly set) 


= B a سے‎ 
dt] m 
=s- = T z Е 
т 


-e- 9- o o 3 
O! nin-na and an - nin - &- а] Sleep, ba- by boy; O! nin-na and an- 


Se 7 r: RTE EFE Et ن‎ n O рне ` 
A =] = 

= : 
-эйп-#-а/ God give thee joy. Ol nin - па and am - nin - i- al 


; ON D.C. 
oO 


` When his birth-place was a sta - ble, And his soft - est bed маз hay. 
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XXVI. ON MAKING AND SHAPING PHRASES (I) ON CHORD-THOUGHTS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


"ой u o 
mj SI 1 ERE j 
ore 22: a ee e = = a ЕЕ 
ERE Breeze gent- ly blow - ing, Breeze gent- ly blow = ing, 

в) 4 
= p z ] 
(== == = сес 


(@ жй Se MEOrIeply,) 


Ss E 


(Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la) 


(6) ————_—_..__ (For reply.) 


= Er pem] 


TEACHING NOTES 


This and the two following lessons should be carefully linked up. There is danger that 
learners, much helped by the d m s d' chord, will set it up so fixedly in their minds that it 
will become quite difficult for them to think and sing d f at will. This lesson is planned 
expressly to set up the chord-thought, and the phrases and songs given all favour this, But - 
the teacher should at the same time encourage the children to make and shape little phrases 
of their own round and about one leap of the chord, especially the 8 d' leap and its natural 
companion the d f leap, thus: 


The children will also enjoy the same game round the major third, thus: 


Dc rS 
= ج‎ = 
T xeu uud sie 
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On no account should the children be kept to astheironly chord. Let them enjoy the 


fah chord and the soh chord and let them get into the way of thinking of these 


three major chords by their names. Let them be often spoken about as well as sung ; 


« Children, shall we find fah-lah-doh 2” =] “ And now, who will 
DID ig 


find soh?” “ Now let's all find soh-te-ray,” etc. This obviates from the first the dull danger 


of setting up |s- as a sort of fixed mental image, immovable, and ultimately deadening in 


its effect upon melodising. 
Notes for the Scholar.—Make great friends with the keynote and the key-chord. Remember 
them by name: Doh and Doh-me-soh. Think of each leap in this wonderful chord separately: 


-——t wo 
to m m to & s to d 


then get ready to make little gliding phrases round them. 


SONG—BREEZE GENTLY BLOWING 
Words from Walsworth School, Hitchin 


Breeze gent-ly blow - ing,  Rust-ling all the leaves, 


Whith-er are you go - ing, A - way through the leaves? 


Go to 
2. 
کے‎ 
2. з. 


Rust-ling all the _leaves,...... 
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SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


А Восг= MARCH 


om 
ae ee 


XXVIL ON MAKING AND SHAPING PHRASES (I) WITH PASSING NOTES AND 


GRACE NOTES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 
Key C. 
пу окш кы — 
E = == 
E mmn T , = 
wy Se ي‎ ee SS l 


(Bree - zes, gen - tle bree - zes, blow) 
(4) 


ڪڪ ڪڪ = - 


(5) (For reply.) 
== E چ ڪڪ ڇڪ‎ 


(Waft, ye winds, your gen - tle bree - zes 1) 


? (6) ao = (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Passing-notes and Grace-notes are very easily learnt, and seem the very making of a 
melody when a good firm conception of a chord (or a leap which is part of a chord), is already 
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at the back of the mind. Show the children that Passing-notes are notes that carry us 
smoothly from note to note of a chord, and get them to mark their passing-notes with a 
star, thus: 

RE 

st =] 


Eee Grace-note is any note added to another note as ornament, whether above it or below 
it. i old days they were little notes added to big notes (and usually above not below the big 
note): 


This would be written nowadays: 


= 


It would be well to interest the children in taking апу very plain phrase: 


ESSE 


and gracing each note of it from the note above it: 


Eze 


ER 


giving the grace-notes half the value of the notes, to which they are attached. When a 
chordy melody is sounding dull, propose to the children: “Shall we try a nice little 
grace-note somewhere?" Or “ What about a few passing-notes to make this run smoothly? 
The addition of both kinds is very simple, and can be great fun. Favour the result that 
sounds best, and let all the class vote in the matter. 


Notes for the scholar.— 


Here is a plain chord tune: с=с =. 
à e 


Нере it is with passing-notes added: pas T 
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Here it is with grace-notes added: = 
— 


Cc 


You can always use for your own tunes whichever kind suits the words the best. 


SONGS—1. SPEAK ROUGHLY 


From Alice In Wonderland. 
(Unaided work of a school child, age eight.) 


^ 


gere eed 


Speak rough-ly to your lit-tle boy And ^ beathim when he snee- zes, 


2. NORTH COUNTRY RHYME 


[ETS EB a (ETO d (ae! 
N = [— = 9 
ТРЕБЕ کے ی‎ ee کے کے کے‎ 
Dance to your dad-dy, My bon-ny lad-dy, Dance to your dad-dy, Му bon-ny lamb 1 
lp ETE EET Rn] 


à PAE GU ML ES! aT ^ URN GU TES 
Е Gc a] 


You shall get a fish-ie, Ор a lit-tledish-ie, You shall get a herring when the boat comes home. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
R. L. Stevenson 


Key Е. _ 


= a hn, SS aa 
— 
ШЕ SS E ڪڪ‎ 
nes IN = 
The rain is rain - ing all a-round, It falls on field and tree, 
po کیہ - ب‎ 


=== ڪڪ ج 


It rains on the um - brel-las here, And оп the ships at sea. 
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ХХҮШ. ON LEAPING AND STEPPING 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Key F. д 
ES (1) In March time. Q 
e Е mm 
т< 
GE 
(5) ^ (For reply.) 
f A= 
م‎ 


(If he won't sail, lest the wind should blow) 


(For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Of course the good working leaps are those to be found between the various notes of a 
common chord, but chiefly the leaps of octave (d to й) fifth (d up to s) and fourth (s up to d!) 
Most important of all is the fourth, and it should be. freely cultivated not only from s to d! 


EE u EA 


but from d to f, m to 1 and r to s: 


It is so easy and beautiful and altogether good for vocal and melodious purposes, that its 
use by children should be more cultivated pérhaps than that of any other interval. It is 
good to encourage the tune-writers to pass back within their leaps thus: 


= == 
This is by no means necessary, but it is useful and nearly always graceful. A golden working 
rule for melody seems to be “after stepping take a leap”, e.g.: 
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Notes for the scholar.— An octave, A fifth, А fourth. 
Here are three perfect leaps: 


The scale is like a staircase for 
stepping melody: 


Mingle your leaps with your steps: Se 


cat, To 
mouse, She took 


six hors - es to fol- low the plough. 
tty thing to fol - low the plough ? 
tI lost the best half. WITH MY WHIM,WHAM,WAD-DLE-HO! 
to .. warmherlit-tle back. 
and. burnt up my house. 


STRIM, STRAM, STRAD-DLE-HO| — BUB-BLE-HO! PRET-TY BOY, 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


س سے 
ГЕ == = == :‏ 

FEE CE zi 

We be the King's men, haleand hear-ty, March-ing to meet one Buo - na - par - ty; 

—_—— ————————. 


И he won't sail, lest the wind should blow, We shall have marched for no- thing, O1 
I, eee س‎ 


Right fol- lol! Right fol- lll We shall have marched for no- thing, O1 
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| XXIX. ON WORK-A-DAY AND FA-LA-LA TUNES 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


TEACHING NOTES 


^s may be imagined, one of the most vivid and easiest ways of. making songs real to children 
and of есик HER zeal and efficiency is to link up Tefrains and whole songs УН 
work-a-day actions, Children readily think of songs in connection with work or aie (ea ы 
Refrains сап be invented for any action which allows of singing—such as march ng ( M : 
and quick), leaping or running, and various dance-steps or figures, as Mey sx er iid ins 
rowing, of planing, hammering, and sawing in the workshop, and of sewing in the ea 
class. And regularly recurrent movement can be translated into simple tune- or en 
form. Point out how Russian labourers on the Volga haul timber to the famous р Н 


| (Ponderously) — стаг @ 


Give the children a fragment of the old Canadian Boat-Song to suit to the imagined 


action of rowing: 


and get them to follow up the song of the week with skipping Ayo T кп M 
Wosds are not needed, though a couplet is often a great help ln gd he j= 
Form (a) First Phgases”). All tunes built for merry movement can ng а-а-а 


* Children should learn to sing into and through the double zz sound. 
PP—VOL, 5 
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and grouped together as the Fa-la-la tunes of the school. Start the children with a dancey 


phrase such as: 
[ge = cope eer ae 


Fa,la, la, Fa, іа, Іа, Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la 


and they will readily continue this into a four-phrase tune to which they can then proceed 
to skip round the playground. 


Notes for the scholar.—To make Work-a-day or Fa-la-la tunes, imagine someone at work. 
Think of sailors, for example, hauling ropes. In your song this week, it is a Scissors-man, 
sitting up at his old-fashioned wheel in the street outside. Then try to make up some words 


z NN E. 
that fit his work—Buzz-a-wuze!( Sò ^ d Jor Ticker Tacker ( Ò 4 е. Ò ) Then 


try to make up his bit of work-tune. You can make any number of Fa-la-la tunes without 
words to dance to, or for leaping along, or running, or skipping. 


кеа. SONG—MERRY BELLS OF LONDON TOWN * 


[gr RENE a ECTETUR 
mo par 
CL e 2 و‎ 
== Е ee 

Gay go up, and gay godown, To sing the bells of Lon - don town. 


Oran-ges and  le-mons, saysthe bells of St. Cle-ment’s, 
Half-pence and far-things, says the bells of St. Mar -tin's. 
Pan-cakes and frit - ters, says the bells of St. Pe - ter's. 
Lend me ten  shil-lings, says the bells of St. He -len's. 
When І grow rich, saysthe bells of Shore - ditch. 


gg ЕЕЕ 


Brick - bats and tiles, says the bells of St. Giles’, 
Po - kers and tongs, says the bells of St. John’s, 
Ket - tles апа pans, says the bells of St. Anne’s, 
When will you рау me? says the bells of Old Bailey. 
When will that be? says the bells of Step - ney. 


a 


Edo 23682 e سے‎ 
N 2 
2 =E = 
ét к=к M - == 
I do notknow, saysthe big bell at Bow. Herecomesa can-dle to 
MN 


= 
= s o 
xc e EI] 
=e s- ae Es 
light you to bed, and herecomesa chopper to chop off your head, 


" «This version is derived from Dr. Rimbault's book of Nursery Rhymes. 
useful for the well-known singing game. 


It i3 so arranged аз to be 
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SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Madeleine Nightingale. 
Key G. 
=== а Nx 
6 ELE === p] 
Sing a song of Scis-sor- men, “Mend a E. ken im 


Bring your knives and 
REFRAIN. 


& == = J === == 
gar-den shears, ГШ do them while you wait.” Buzz - a - wuzz| Buzz - a - wuzz! 
& ي‎ 


— E 
Fast the wheel or slow, Tick-er, Tack-er| Tick-er Tack | 


Riv-ets in a 


XXX. ON SIMPLE AND COMPOUND TIMES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Ss ee ee‏ کے 


sie БОШ Бш ee кешп, 
— 
کے‎ 


—— 


SEE 

سے )6( 
Se‏ ڪڪ ڪ ي 
)8( 


TEACHING NOTES 


Teach two in a bar as the simplest simple time. It may be two'crotchets (2) or two 
mipims (2) or two anything. Then teach three in a bar as the next ales: time 
but of course nearly always $. 


3.3 8$ 
‚854, D 
Four in а bar (especially for crotchets, {, or common time) 


. 
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is also called simple; and $ and { are simple but they get less and less simple; two in a bar 
and three in a bar should be taught as typical simple time. Then comes the question: what 
is compound time? Compound time is when two times are going together, a time within 
a time, when every BEAT of the large time makes a BAR of the small time, In all the compound 
times that are in common use, the small time is always three-in-a-bar—in this case 
three-in-a-beat of the large time. So every beat of the large time is always a dotted- 
note, and therefore divisible into three. The commonest and most useful compound time 
is f. A good way to teach it to children is to let two of the class stand out and count time 


together: thus [1 2 3 ۾‎ ^ 173 5 3 } many times over, both tapping their own 


beats as they count them aloud by numbers, When this has been successfully done (let the 
counter of the big time think of a grandfather-clock, and the counter of the little time be 
busy saying “one two three" for every single tick of the big clock). Then the class as a 
whole can learn to count the two together as follows: 1 2 3 2 2 3 | 1 2 32 23 | 12 3 22 3 | 
etc, ete, For completeness three compound times are given in the Rhythms and Phrases 
above, and two of them are to be found in the Song of the Lesson. 


Notes for the scholar.—TWO in a bar is simple time. THREE in a bar is simple time. 
TWO multiplied by THREE is SLX. And SIX in a bar is compound time when it is twice 
three, because cach of its two big beats is worth a bar of three little beats. 


SONG—FAN THE FILLY 


Bump - 6 -1у, bump = е «ty, bump, The 


, hor - 
Bump - в - (у, bump - e «ty, bump, The bor- 


у call'd Fan, 


gal-lop no more— She 


Ей. 


SONG—FAN THE FILLY —ontiouad, 
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out with his 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


— 


ad 


-sy-Cat wont to sea Ina beau-ti-ful pea-green boat; They 


The 
J = ЕЕИИЦ_— 
کے‎ 


Owland the Pus 


took some ho-ney, and plentyoímon-ey, Wrapped up |n а five-pound note, The 
—————_—_—_—_—_-ө———ч—_.__.,—— ~~ 


stars a- bove, And sang to a small gui - tar, 


Owl looked up to the 


o 2 


— You 


-ful Pus-sy you аге! 


-#10 


love - ly Pus 


Pus-sy, my love, What a bean 


beau - ti - ful- Pus - ву you are! 


*These words are used by permission of the owners of the copyright, Messrs. Warne and Co., Ltd. 


You are! What 
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XXXI. ON ANOTHER TUNE PATTERN. (ABBA) 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


A (2A B 


= == 


(9 А А в A (MA в в А 


TEACHING NOTES 


In this lesson the aim is to give the children a good notion of the well-known variant 
tune-pattern called ABBA. “The Lincolnshire Poacher” is a perfect example of it, In the 
Rhythms and Phrases above, effort is made to give for comparison phrases which show 
in miniature the AABA scheme of balance contrast and return (see x and 3) and others which 
show the ABBA scheme (Nos. 2 and 4) which no less effect a perfect balance and a contrast 
and a return to the first thought (A). Let the children for a few weeks make up very short 
fa-la-la tunes of their own in this pattern, taking care to end A with the keynote and to 
end B with any note other than the keynote. 


Notes for the scholar.—When you are keeping the rule of four in your tunes you always 
must balance phrase one by phrase two, and phrase three by phrase four. But you can 
balance A (your first) by B (for your second) and then take B again (for your third) and 
have гА saved up (for your fourth). So here is a new tune-pattern to use that keeps the 
tules; ABBA, 


€ — 
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SONG—THE POACHER 


Ec (a و‎ Ss 


When І was bound ap - pren - tice іп fa -mousLin-coln- shire,,. Еш 
p R—E— pee = = i = 
:9- e m 
$E کڪ کے و‎ = = me pope = 
well I served my mas - ter for more than sev - en year, . . Till 
کک‎ 
== E-IL- TE 
b 2 —. z و‎ z 
$ —— MÀ pott poc 
I took up to poach . ing, аз you shall quick - ly hear; 


Rapida rue‏ ڪڪ ڪج ڪڇ ڪ ۽ 


О ‘tis my de-lighton a shi- nynight in the sea - son of the year! .O 'tis 


V EE s 


EM —‏ 
gp]‏ ي ڪڪ ي 


my de-lighton a shi - ny night іп the sea - son of the year... 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
А DANCE-TUNE 


(without words) 


A 


a ee 


A (with any changes you want) 
E == 
Se 
ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ => == 
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XXXII. ON SECOND THOUGHTS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(8) 2 TIC 


(fa eee | 


(8) (For reply.) 
- mi T poe mech 
Е Ee pe] E 
(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Ask the children whether they would like second thoughts to go one better than first 
thoughts. They must love their first thoughts, e.g.: 


p-8 } 


but get them to share the feeling of “Oh, how lovely this is, let's go on to one lovelier still!” 


In this way, interest and progress go together, and the quiet reply follows naturally: 


de =e =e 


and is fulfilled or rounded: 


Ga SES] 


A good and natural course for a tune is well described in some such way as the following: 
“Think any lovely first thought, then pass on to a lovelier second thought, then balance up 
your accounts." : ` 
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6 
The “second thought" may be the second half of A or may be the whole of B. Tunes 
are often rather like wheels within wheels, and there is a most searching obedience to the 
law of balance required down to the last detail. But the unit of a child's thought is the 
thing to be watched. Little children have naturally little units: 


Nel-ly Bly shuts her eye, &c. 


TA MINE CR E e 
As they grow they want to stretch their melodic wings; and as epa] 


4—————— سے 
m - S‏ 
or even this: Seas‏ 


may result. But however short or long the thought may be, balancing must become 
second nature, 


Notes for the scholar.—If you have a lovely first thought for a tune, try to move from it 
to a still lovelier second thought; then you can balance up what you have, and bring the 
tune to rest all the more easily. 


SONG—CRADLE SONG 
J. Brahms 


Trans. A. L. Salmon 
و ————— سے‎ 


J --—. 
1. E-ven-song and good-night, Shut your lit - tle eyes tight; Snug-gle 


n 2. Shadows fall - ing, good-night! The ап - gels of light Shall 
=~ 
j — 1 ^ в 2 =| 
fae Se ۱ه ي‎ ee 
soft - ly and deep, In the wrap-pings of sleep. When the 
show you in dream Christ's tree all a - gleam. Be your 
П zip Set EEE 
= ا د‎ == 
ص ي‎ 
morn - ing shall break May God kiss you a - wake When the 
slum - Бег - ings deep, See - ing heav'n іп your sleep, Be your 
س ٽي‎ Lo 
= гик | X z 
pe aN 
e morn -® ing shall break, ^May God kiss... you a - wake, ® 
slum -  ber-ings deep, See - ing heav’n.. in your. sleep. 
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а SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Walter de la Mare (First Part) 


iE Some - one came knock-ing at ту wee, small door; 


Some- one came knock -ing, Im  sure,— sure,— sure; I 


lis - tened, I o - pened, I looked to left and right, But 
: FINE. 
nought there was a - stirr - ing In the still dark night. 
(Second Part) 
= 9 er 
у? — | ma me 


bee-tle Tap - tap-ping in the wall, 


On - ly the bu - ву 


On-ly the cric-ket whis-tling While the dew — - drops fall So I 
D.C. 


know not who came  knock-ing, At all, at all, at all 
Another kind of beginning to the second part:— 


Ор -ly thebu- sy  bee-tle Тар - tap-ping in the wall, 
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XXXII. ON THE USE OF HALF-SCALES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


TEACHING NOTES 


Nothing seems more useful for giving children a grip, not only of the whole scale itself 
but of the idea of modulating from scale to scale, than working deliberately with them in 
half-scales, as e.g.: . 


سس ہا سے 
ست 


Half-scales should all lie within the perfect fourth, When the children have seen how easy 
and pleasant it is to sing whole phrases within one half-scale (even whole tunes can lie within 
them) they should learn to move from one half-scale to another, The ways of doing this 
are clearly indicated in the Rhythms and Phrases above and exemplified in the Scholar's 
Tune below. But it should be noted and made clear to the children that half-scales may 
touch, thus: 


or they may be separated by one step: 
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D 


or they may overlap: 


serie. ERE 


س ر 


and in all these three ways they may be used together for tunes. The order of tones and 
semitones in half-scales will vary, according to the degree of the scale upon which they 

begin. They are all good for use except the one from /а to te, which is apt to be harsh and f 
difficult. 


Notes for the scholar.—Try.to write a whole tune with half а scale (doh to fa). Then 
try to write one using doh and half a scale beginning on ғау: 


ےکک 


Then write your A phrase in one half-scale and your B phrase in another, 


SONG—HERE'S A HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY 


,_¥"— سے 
(Soro.) (Cuonvs.)‏ 

بب د ےا jr‏ 

7 - a= a س‎ zz: - е ә” 1] 


Here's а health un - to his Мај - es- ty, Witha fa la la la la 


———— سے 
(Soro.) (Снокозѕ.)‏ سے 
NS ү =>‏ ا 
ڪڪ PSS Se‏ ==( 


la la. Con - fu-sion to his en - e-miesWitha fa la la la la 
pc (Soto. - 
ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ي‎ 
la la! And he that will not wish him health,He shall have nei - ther 
ل‎ (CHORUS.) | 


= = = ысыр = Е ==, 
LE o e oe + [= CIE 
x 
wit nor wealth, Nor yet a rope to hang him-self,Witha fa la la la la 
چ‎ ~oo Iaa 
SSS - тагат T EID = . 
وي‎ T a — = E————I— 
—s - —e9—1- == i 


la la la la la With a fa la la la la la la. 
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SONG—FLEMISH LULLABY 


А, L. Salmon 

La SSE = = 

Feri = =» = 

ae = | 

ry [e 

Lm Sleep, lit - tle one, sleep,.. The stars fromheav’n are peep - ing, The 
г. Sleep, lit -tle one, sleep, . . And may your life for ev - er Flow 


SS کج‎ 
аа ی‎ | 


lit - tle brook is creep - ing То watch my ba - by sleep - ing, 
gent - ly as a riv - er, In light of God its Giv - er, 


m—— == e ee pee) 


Buds and birds and lit . a lambs, are fast a - slep. .. 
In the light of peace and love, Wak - ing or a - sleep... 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 
S. T. Coleridge 


т=ш=== har e EE. 


Some-times a-drop-ping from the sky I heard thesky-lark sing;  Some- 


ERPS oa 0 > GIRE EEF TUE OE ESS S 
(т=ст== = рит шы = 


- times all lit - tle birds that are, How they seemedto fill the sea and air With 


ڪڪ ڪڪ e‏ س [IEEE‏ 


their sweet jar- goning! And now 'twas like all іп - stru - ments, Now like а lone-ly 


GEL == FL —]1 


fute; And now it was an an-gel’s song, That makes the heavens be mute. 
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XXXIV. ON A NEW-OLD SCALE 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(2) 


= == Se | 

(4) 3 

f—ft——rf = SS ЕЕЕЕНЕ = 
(For reply) 


06) ——— —————————— — — (For reply) 
PIE = == L———7j 


TEACHING NOTES 
The so-called Dorian Scale has a minor third and a major sixth; and there seems good 


reason to think that new and beautiful use of this very old scale can be made by children 
(see Introduction). Show the children that if they take the lower half of the ordinary major 


scale : 
XXI 


f 


and then compare it with the upper half: 


Sess! 
جه و و و‎ 
SEC d' 


they will find the semitone (as bracketed here) is the top step of the little ladder. Now if 
they take a half-scale with the semitone as the middle step: 
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and add another half-scale exactly like it, above it: 


/ Emm) 


they will then have our New-Old scale, the Dorian: 


= 
ES E EE 


The secret of using, enjoying and understanding it seems to lie simply in the firm use of these 
two half-scales, and of the common chord of the scale, the Ray chord: 


=r 
г. 
Give the class a firm hold of D and A (the keynote of the mode and its fifth), through singing 
the Rhythms and Phrases, and the phrases from both songs below. Then let them complete 


their own Tune in the same scale and manner, always thinking of D and A (ray and /a) as 
the chief anchors of their thoughts. : 


Notes for the scholar.—Take the half-scale that starts on D: 


——— 


and then the half-scale that starts on A: 


and put the two together: 
= 4 
I f rot 


duct 


arfd you will have an old old scale that you can use for new tunes. 
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SONG—THE SNOW 


سے 
z Ex ds NN €‏ 
Енли Баана‏ ج و B‏ 
White bird, fea-ther-less, Flew from Pa-ra-dise, Pitch'don the Cas - tle wall ;‏ 


(Vanish to no 
tone at all! It is 
the snow, meliing 


to nothing.) 
E PP eee 
کے‎ 


ER TESÎ => 
==] SS | 


© 
Poor Lord Land-less Came in a fine dress,And went a- way with-out a dress at all. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Thomas Dekker 


3 =. 
ён = ы = нт = В [ 
T Galea ТОО S mi А 
т. Gold-enslumberskiss your eyes, Smil esawake you when you rise. " 
2. Care is hea -vy, there! oresleep you, You are care,and care must keep e Sleep;pret-ty darling, 


ص 


do not cry, And I will sing а lul - la - by. Rock them,rock them, lul - la . by. 


XXXV. ON FITTING HALF-SCALES TOGETHER 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(1) расты” UE E (2) — (SSS 
> n - - I ти л 
SSS er 


(8) س‎ M (For reply.) 
N LARS AKS 


ee ed 


3 
E 
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TEACHING NOTES 


The leap of a so-called augmented fourth: 


چ 


or Tritone (three steps of a tone in succession) was hated and banned by the old melodists. 
In harmonic music its use is constant. In melody it still proves often harsh and troublesome, 
though we have long ago ceased to call it diabolus in musica which was its old name; and in 
harmonic melody, such as Brahms’ little “Lullaby” in Lesson Thirty-two, it can be beautifully 
used asan arpeggio. For all this, it seems wise to teach the children to write melody without 
it. Now the secret of fitting half-scales together is the secret of avoiding this false fourth: 


$E 
A child's first use of a B flat (the note called ta) or an F sharp (called fe) may well be in 
order to make one half-scale fit its neighbour half-scale. Here are some working rules for 
the teacher's guidance: (r) Any half-scale with F (fa) in it will fit any half-scale that has 
not got the upper В (or te) in it and will fit any half-scale with B flat in it. (2) Any half-scale 
with B (te) in it will fit any half-scale that does not contain the F (fa) below it, and will 


fit any half-scale with F sharp (fe) in it. Here are some well-fitting half-scales upon which 
melodies could be beautifully built: 


SSS SSS] 


and to these could be added if needed: 


SS 


Here are some more which fit beautifully: 


рар 205‏ سے 

E 
4 к= E 
Раа к= i 


and to these could be added if needed: 


89—vor. 5 


ы - LI " 
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' . (g)Itis quite easy to use two half-scales with the offending notes F and B (three tones apart) 
in them, provided two of the tones are linked to a semitone in each case: 


"As v AD ай 
p Ej- е Х L^ 
m^ The ugly sound is thus quite avoided, 


© Motes for tbe scholar.—You have learnt that phrases move bedutifully in half-scales, 
: But whole tunes need to be able to move out of one half-scale into another half-scale. You 
- need to do this beautifully. Remember in doing it never to go direct from Е (/a) to B (te) 
a - and you will be fairly safe. 


+ 


SONG—THE MERCHANTS OF LONDON 


= " "x 


== | 


m >; Silk on the со]. аг, and gold in. the hem,- бо mer «ri . ly march the merch- ant-men, 


| GEN ae SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Mer-ry bells 


А NI 
2u © eo 


. "'acuná, While our sports shall be seen On the Ecb. o- ing, ech - 0. ing green 
= < >» E " 
e | 
е r T Є: 


» ш „жез 
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(Pi - por, pipe that song a-gain. So I piped: ЕЈ жері to hear.) А 


(6) (For reply.) : 
SSS = 
(Pi- por, pipe that song again. So І piped: be wept to hear.) 


TEACHING NOTES 7 * 
The avowed aim of sean wil be to intrest бе in wing out e own tunes, Just 
as a little child must be able to understand and speak English Jong before it is called upon 
to be interested in reading and writing it, so with Melody, The first is to 
make up tunes, Having heard and sung tunes in 
in reading melodies, Then having heard, pog and read them for a while, to conquer 
the process of writing them eri. become a to 
made up their own small tunes, rides ap ee e look at them. 
beue ur drawing, rhythm writing, ticking 
out rise and fall and then completing the out of well-known simple four-phrase 
tunes, as fully described in Lesson XXIV, the will be keen to 
make complete copies of their own tunes. This can be done = when they have mastered 
the look of rhythmic patterns and of simple rise and fall on the stave; eg, they must know 
а! a glance that the leap up of a fourth with steps down again always looks like this: 


I I—E—rER——E—‏ = کک 


or that the lap down of an octave and а return by steps up Jooks like this 


5 e == 


1| 
Hm 
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and so with the look of chord passages: 
—— tr PS aE 


= Se = a = = = = 


In this familiarity with the look of familiar sounds оп the page lies the secret of writing out 
tunes successfully. It goes together both with knowing the sound of a rhythm and a rise 
and fall, and knowing the look of them on the stave. 

In this lesson then, the children should be given the task of writing out their own rhythms 
and their own rise and fall to whatever lines are set, line upon line, discussing them together, 
discussing the look of the phrases, and then copying them out afresh—at first four or five 
times each phrase—according to the rules given in Lesson XXIV. 


SONG—THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN 


SS 


т. There was a lit-tle man Andhe hada lit- tle gun, Andhis bul-lets were 
2. Then, then hetookit home To his lit-tle wife Joan Andhe bid her a 
3. Then, then the lit- tle drake, With his cur-ly tail did shake, And the lit -tle man 


ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڇ 


made of - lead, lead, lead; He went to the brook, And he 
fire for to make, make, make; То roast the lit-tle duck He had 
made it his mark, mark, mark; He fired his lit-tle gun, But he 
I р-у; 
C eR 
a = 
=e т==г —=—| 

saw a lit-tle duck, And he shot it through the head, head, head. 
shot in the brook, And he went to fetch her the drake, drake, drake. 
shot too soon, Andthe drake flew a, - way with a quack, quack, quack, 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


William Blake 


2 a zi 


; 0-0 е 2 
Pi-ping down ће valleys wild, Pi-ping songs ofpleasant glee, On a cloud I saw a 


m pi D Асару TE A MEER HS] A 
= j 

child, Andhe, laughing,said to me:—"Pipea song a-bout a lamb!” So I piped with mer-ry 
GE Er a 


cheer; " Piper, pipe that song a- gain;” So I piped: he  wept {о hear. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


ope they may be 


g-out practice and in stimulating them to find and 


The following common Rhythms and Phrases are set down here in the h 


found useful in giving the children writin, 


red for themselves. 


write out similar rhythms and phrases which they have heard or discove! 


(a) 


(Basic rhythm.) 


2 
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The following specimen of the s/ages of copying out an *own' tune (according to Lesson 
XXIV) may be useful, 


= 4 = 


There was a lit-tle màn and he had a lit-tle gin, And his billets were made of Iéad, lead,léad; 


چ ڪڪ | TEE‏ 


There was a lit-tle man and he hada lit-tle gun, And his bullets were made of lead, lead,lead ; 


дал наук r er cer errr rf 
اڪ ڪڪ ڪڇ ڇڪ ص‎ 


چ 
There was a lit-tle man and he hada lit-tle gun, And his bullets were madeof lead, lead lead ;‏ 


= : ag s z A à | 1 == | 
There was a lit-tle man and he had a lit-tle gun, And his bullets were made of lead, leadlead 


As will be seen, there are three distinct stages on three distinct staves before the final 
(fourth) stave appears: one for accents and indicating bars, one for rhythmic longs and shorts, 
one for ticking out rise and fall, These three preliminary stages can all well be done in 
pencil, stage by stage, on one and the same stave on to which can be inked the final result. 
Children will thus grow gradually independent of preliminaries, 
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XXXVII. ON HOME-AGAIN PHRASES AND ENDINGS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(4) 2) 


Ee аай 
وي و و وو و وي‎ SS eS I 


TEACHING NOTES 


There can hardly be a better or more comprehensive example of what are here called 
“home-again” phrases and endings than the ending of God save the King,* and the temporary 
or halfway ending in the third line of it. The keynote is the reiterated starting-point: 


followed by a curl round and a journey away from it. Nothing could be more steadying 
than the first return to it from both above and below: _ 


Then comes the second part of the tune with its new phrases: 


gi € MÀ —EECE == cR 


* The National Anthem is а specially finely formed tune in every way. It is pleasant to remember 
Beethoven's reported praise of it:—“ What a fine tune the English have!” 
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and their complementary curl upwards away from the keynote: : 


fy ee 


2-2 
(SS 
Ё = 


It is hard to imagine that any child will fail to feel how the tune needs a home-again touch, 
and how utterly natural and satisfying a rule is fulfilled by the phrase: - 


و 


This lesson should centre upon the need for ending every tune naturally and satisfyingly. 
The three chief ways of doing this are: (т) to get home to the keynote or to the key-chord; 
(2) to bring the tune round at the end to the A phrase itself, as to a kind of pleasant recollec- 
tion or echo; (3) to fulfil the tune by gathering up missing uotes and binding or 

them all to the home-note with a kind of comprehensive confident sweep. Handel's well- 


known ending: ы 
ME ЕЛКЕ Т e > ns 
کے“‎ == 


e» 


will give a convincing example of this. If such an ending is tried as a reply to phrases 5 and 
6 above, it will be at once seen how easy it is to give a plain end to a tune. But children 
can soon find other more adventurous “routes” to the home-note. 


Notes for the scholar.—Here is the plainest home-again phrase and ending to a tune that 
even Handel could find: 


Everyone knows that this must be meant for a journey home and an ending. Always try 
to make your endings sound as satisfying, though they may want to be or often indeed 
have to be more roundabout. | 


SONG—ROBIN-A-BOBBIN 


=== 


= ! 
^ Rob.in a Bob.bin bent his bow, Shot at a pi- 


е * 
geon and killed a crow. 
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^ 


“ " SONG—LITTLE WILLIE WINKIE 
b 2 ` Barton Road Girls’ School, Dover 


E —— uu == = 


Up - stairs and down -stairs 


8 
é Lit -tle Wil-lie Win - kie runs through the town, 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


lamb, who made thee? Dost thou know ^ who made thee? 
2. Lit-tle lamb, ГИ ‘tell thee; Lit- tle lamb, ТП tell thee; 


Gave thee life, and bade thee feed By the stream and o'er the mead; Gave thee 
call. ed by thy name, For He calls Him -selfa lamb; He is 


He 
cloth-ing of de-light,Soft-est cloth-ing, T bright; Gave thee such a ten-der voice, Making 
meek and He is mild, He be-camea lit- tle child. I а child and thou a lamb, We are 


= aa ee ee 


э all the vales re-joice? Lit-tle lamb, who madethee? Dostthou know who made thee? 
called by His name. Lit-tle lamb, God bless thee! Lit- tle lamb, God bless thee! 


- t 1 


. 
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d t * 
XXXVII. ON OTHER PATTERNS ^ 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


JE — EN 


Е (For reply.)‏ سے 
E pup]‏ ڪي 
e.‏ و 


Ф. 


TEACHING NOTES 


In their fourth year, the children should be free to write tunes of many other patterns 
than the AABA or ABBA of previous lessons. Phrases 1 to 4 above together make a well- 
known hymn-tune in what can only be called an ABCD pattern, All four phrases start 
new curves. No two are apparently alike; their likeness is hidden and inward. In the 
same way let the fourth-year classes invent varied tunes, from the extreme patterns AAAA 
(where the four phrases are virtually the same phrase repeated with perhaps slight variations) 
to ABCD where they are all different with inner and perhaps only subtle likenesses binding 
them into unity, ABAC is a good pattern (see Song for this lesson). ABCB is another, 
AAAB can be very interesting if A is nicely varied in some way as it Proceeds, and if B 
has a good “home-again” ending about it (see previous lesson). In Tennyson's poem d 
the children can well vary all their inner phrases provided they balance one another, 
patterns must show Balance, Variety and Unity. 

Notes for the scholar,—Though you may keep to the Rule of Four for a long time, you 
cannot use up all the different patterns for tunes. You will still find AABA qu ABBA 
two of the best possible patterns to work upon. But you can even have ME you E 
to make the same thought a little more lovely and interesting each time. You gore Ё 
have ABCD, all different phrases! But then you must make the different БАКА хар 
to опе another, Look at the four first phrases (т to 4) above, All different, yet 
of them you hear the same pattern of drooping plirases: : 


===] 
and so on. Try ABAC for a pattern. Then make up others of your own. Let them all 
balance and have good “‘home-again” endings. 
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SONG—GOOSEY GANDER " 


la) ا کے‎ 
E = aN IN SN 
s کک کے ج‎ Е ЕЕЕ ص‎ SS == а 


Goo-sey, goo-sey gan - der, whi-ther shall І wan - der? Up-stairs and down-stairs and 


SSS сч SS 


in my la-dy'scham.ber. There I saw an old man that would not say hispray'rs; I 


ي جڪ ڪڪ ج 
چ ص (Se‏ 


took him by the left leg, and threw him down stairs, 


SONG—LITTLE NUT TREE 


ns унй LL qu толсо ae N A ITI 
= + E ETE o 
Ha 3» ә Le 
= E = E : 
I had a lit-tle nut- tree, === bear But a CU -en nut - meg 
A as po SSS س جج‎ CT LEEA m 
dp——— EET =r T = EE 
== = ي‎ = === NI ЕЕ a шш ш 
and a sil ver us. E King of Spain's daugh - ter came to vis-it me, And 


hao = EN اک ر‎ 


all.. for the sake of шу Ш- Не nut- tree. 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 
Lord Tennyson 


Allegretto. | > 
ae eee 


Mas ny,ma-ny  wel-comes, Feb - ru- a -ry fair maid; Ev- er as of 


ES TERES TTF Se SSS FTE FPP А 
б> ڪڪ‎ | f | E 
old time, Sol-i-ta-ry first - ling; Com-ing in the cold time, 

УРШЫ LT ee SS 2 EFT EEF Ро 
| | -= 


Pro-phet of the gay time, Pro-phet of the May time, Pro-phet of the 


= | 


= 
ro - ses; Ma - пу, ma-ny ме] - comes, Feb - ru- a - ту fair maid! 
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XXXIX. ON THE “SPIRE” OF A TUNE 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


Ға lala la la la fala la la la la fa la la lala la la la la la lala Ja 


fala la lala fa la la lala la la la fa lala lala la fa la lalala la lala 


(For reply.) 


= 


(Ro - ses and lil - ies) 
(6) = (For reply.) 
фое "== 2 - = 
چ‎ E —— 


(Ro - sesand lil - ies) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Show the children how the “ spire" of God save the King is kept for the last line, and the 
highest point in a tune is often kept for the B phrase or for the end of the whole tune, and 
how that when the spire of a tune occurs early in the tune it is harder to build up and keep 
up the interest of the journey. Show how tunes may, like a cathedral, have smaller spires 
in the A phrases, and then touch a highest point of all in the B phrase or towards the very 
end, like the Londonderry Air. Finally show that although tunes can often be very шы 
improved by being given one outstanding high point ог spire, it is quite as possible to have 
a beautiful tune without a spire as to have a beautiful building without one. 


Notes for the scholar.—A walk seems all the happier for an object, such as reaching some 
Spot of rare beauty, or climbing a hill or a tower for the view it gives or for the Иеси 
aim it gives. And a tune also seems all the better for an aim. “Keep the best t "i 
is-not a bad rule for tunes. Build up gradually to some long phrase that you like more А ап 
others. One way of doing this is to build up gradually to the highest note that is natural 


and beautiful on your instrument or voice. 
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" 


н SONG—THE WAITS J 
With a swing. Saville 
Em t z JN ‘= | STS 
p rum — = == 1 zj 

Let us all sing, mer -rì - ly sing, Let us all sing, 
F, With a fa la ШО la) а lk һа fa la 
Р Sras FF TRS ج ت‎ 
44 و وى سي‎ = = 
PERLE Ed | 7 ——$ =: mE tf $= =] 
mer- ri - ly sing Till E-cho a round us  E-cho a-round us 
la la Ја 1а, Witha fa la la la Fa la Ја la la, Fa 
(eS = eo ee Dm к 
rit. (7. (62) 
E-cho a-roundus. re -spon - sive shall ring. 
IR uasa Та Еа Jag la лаа 
“With a fa la la, etc., to be sung three times, pauses last time ошу.” 
THE LONDONDERRY AIR 
(b) 
=» e So 
al? EIER 
E NU Б 

pen - 

+ Е t = 
SS == == == 

pre = 
LE s=] 
= س‎ EC CILE 


Bcc 
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os 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNES 
Lord Tennyson I « 
a ы аа. 
SSS 


I Dain - ty lit - tle maid . en, 


whith - er would you wan - der? 
2 Dain - fy lit - tle maid - en, 


whith - er would you wan - der? 


аашагочашислололалаашаьаилиныанана наснаа‏ س 


home where moth - er dwells? 
* ty house of ours? 


Whi - ther from this pret - ty home, the 
Whi - ther from this pret - ty house, this 


“Far and far a - way,” said the dain - ty lit - tle maid - en, 


“ All a-mong the gar-dens, au- 
“Far and far a - way,” said the dain - ty lit - tle maid - en, 


“All a-mong the mea-dows, the 
ee D DUM 


i= ڪڪ‎ | 


гі - cu - las, a - ne - mo - nes, Ro - ses and lil - ies and Can - ter - bu - ry bells.” 
clo - ver and thecle- ma - tis, Dai - sies andking-cups and hon - еу. suck - le flowers," 


Nursery Rhyme , п 


aa, 


The little old man and I fell out; 


ы‏ ج ص ڪڪ ي 


How shall we bring this mat -ter а - bout? 


Bring it a-bout as well as you can, 


а 


‘Get you gone 


you lit-tle old ^ man. 


An example of a setting of the above rhyme. 


ama m —— on 


Se 


САП 
The lit-tle oldman and I fell out; Howshallwebring this mat-ter a-bout? 


Bring it а Ьош as well as youcan, Get you gone— you lit-tleold man, + ; 
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XL. ON TWO-PART CADENCES 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(1) = 
ЕЕ SSS 


(6) 


(For reply.) 
| 


г к ск == =: == 


TEACHING NOTES 


Obviously the two melodious and graceful ways of getting home again to the home-note 
or keynote in any final or semi-final phrase are through the notes above and below it 


respectively : (1) (2) 
(S| 


And a third clearly harmonic way of doing it is well-known to all: 
(3) 


Any two of these ways will combine to make a two-part cadence, But it is best that one 
of the two parts should always be No. 2: 


Shae ae چ کی‎ 

=e 
A good way to teach the meaning of cadences in music is to be found in trying to invent 
special two-part endings to melodies, singing in unison until the final phrase. Then let the 
voices find two different paths to the final or keynote. In doing this keep Bach’s rule 
(as given to his pupils) of writing the two parts in contrary movement so far as possible. 


Notes for the scholar.—If F is your home-note or keynote you can pass home to it 
through G: (4) (2) 


or 
through —7—— —— 
= $ ج‎ E: a А 


T а t à ES 


? 
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609 
and you can leap to it from C thus: 


To make a cadence in two 


x parts combine either the first or last of these with the second, 
thus: 


=a or === 


SONG—OLD BETTY BLUE 


Question. (Everybody in the class asks this question, one by one.) 
mc Eee 


== Bet-ty =i 


Old Bet. 4d Blue Lost a hol- і- day shoe. What can 


Answer, (Everybody answers it together with a rush, at a quick speed.) 


SSS Ses 


Give her an-o- ther,To match the o-ther,That she may swagger in two, 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


IF YOU SEE A FAIRY RING 


дамерннн‏ ڪڪ 


I, you see a fai - ry ring, a field 9 grass, 
2, IB you see a ti - ny fay 18 - ing fast + sleep, 
= St PSR Ree! 
D & == SS SSS 
7 Ve-ry light - I step a-round, Tip- toe as you pass; Last ДЕНЕ 
Shut your Be E run a-way, Do not stay to peep: And 


faf . ET And they're ne - t some - "M near, 
sure b. 58 m Or is; break . a fair . у spell 
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ХШ. ON THREE WAYS OF BALANCING 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


TEACHING NOTES 


Remind the children that at a very early Lesson (No. VI) we found that the easiest way 
of all to balance a phrase is just to repeat it. This principle of echoing a phrase, and so 
balancing it, goes on through all music. 

To illustrate this let the child take a scrap of paper; fold it; take a pair of scissors and 
cut against the folded edge any shape of scissor-cut that he or she likes, Then open out 
the bit of paper to see the balanced pattern obtained. In this way may be seen the picture 
of a musical phrase repeated, as it were, opposite itself, 

But in this lesson, children must find and use two other ways of balancing. They are 
very important, and they are continually happening in music. 


Take this phrase; 
SS OE е5 


Now balance it, not by merely 


repeating, but by developing it a — سر حح‎ 1 
little: carrying it further: unfold- == sA =e ES E 
ing it, as it were: ч 


Here is seen the balanced growth of a tune: as it travels, it gets more interesting. 


"Now take a similar phrase: == === IR. 
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and let us balance it in another way: 


This is surprising balance, by a new phrasealtogether. New delights are possible in balancing 
by surprise; but take care that the new thought fits what has gone before. 

It is very good practice to look into the ways of famous tunes, especially favourite tunes, 
to find out how the composers of them use the different Ways of balancing,—by repeating; 
or by developing; or by something quite new, which neither repeats nor develops. 


Notes for the scholar.—The three ways of balancing a phrase may be called; 


(т) Balance by echo. 
(2) Balance by unfolding. 
(3) Balance by contrast. 


They are all useful and all can be used in the same tune if desired. For practíce, take 
any phrase and give it the three different kinds of balance (see Phrases above). 


SONGS 
I. BOBBY SHAFTO 


ol чаны ——— ce ui 
c SS 


Bob. by Shaf-to's gone to sea, With sil-ver buck-les at his knee, When 


GAS жы шш ee 5 
SS с=т= теке 


he comes home he'll mar - ry me, О  pret-ty Bob. by Shaf - to, 


p me em‏ ڪج 
o EE.‏ چ сыс‏ 


Bob - by Shaf-to’s fat and fair, Comb-ing out his yel- low hair, 


= SS = == =. 


He's my love for ev - er- mair, Bon - ny Bob . by Shaf . to, 


— 
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IL. THE SCARECROW 
(Three times through) 


TO "шше ee А р к=. сым. 
ah ===. === = Р: 
ا‎ = с E——-] 
al you lit - tle black - ey tops, Shoo - ah . А > 
т. { Pray don’t you eat my fath - er's crapa, | 
While I lie down to take а пар, 
If fa - ther he by chance do come, 
[win his  cock'd hat and his long gun, | 
О then you'll fly апа 1 will f run, 
EN 
_ >= 
O! Shoo - ah O! 
SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES 
: Te 
Wilfrid Thorley 


چ ج ےھ و ر و ر = 


There must befair-y mi- ners Just un- derneath the mould, Such won-drous quaint de- 
— ڪج ڪڪ‎ = 
- sign - ers, Who live in caves of gold. They take the shin -ing me -tals And 


= SELLE E j 


beatthemin-to shréds, And mouldthem in-to pe-tals To maketheflow-ers' heads. 


ER‏ = و 


Hush-a - by, bird - ie, croon, croon, Hush-a - by, bird -іе, croon, 


پڪ = =={ 


The sheep are gone to the sil- ver wood, And the cows are gone to the broom, broom. 
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XLIL ON TWO PEALS OF BELLS THAT AGREE 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(For reply.) 


(For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


In this lesson the children are to think of and practise-a good way for two teams to sing 
in two parts. They have perhaps sung Rounds. But a Round is not a Part-song. It is 
a single melody starting at different points and overlapping, so that it sounds as а Part- 
song and yet is but one melody. 

But a Part-song is made of two or more melodies running at the same time. It is com- 
panionship in music. 

As a start in part-singing, and in part-writing, pretend that your two teams are two peals 
of eight bells, The first team peal out their eight bells from top Doh to bottom Doh in 
any order they like, but in common time, starting on the second beat: 


(Er ELLE 


The secofid team peal out all their bells from bottom Doh to top Doh, not in any order they 
like, but according to the following two Rules: 


(т) They must strike each of the eight notes or bells once, and only once, in any given peal. 
(2) Their migdle six bells (between the lower and upper Doh) must be so chosen as to make 
always either a sixth or a third with the first team’s bells. Thus, in every single case, the 


Й 
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peals will begin with an octave and end with an octave, and make nothing but sixths and 
thirds in between. 


(The scholars should be helped to avoid, so far as they can, putting bells 4 and 7 next 
after each other.) | 
Here are three specimen peals, keeping the rules of the game: 


Each scholar should sing the various peals many times over before deciding which are 
the best. They should also be encouraged to sing them to any line of words they like; for 
example: 

Ring out the old, ring in the new! 
Ring out the false, ring in the true! 


Or, if preferred, to Ding, dong, ding, dong, etc., or any other sounds, 


Notes for the scholar.—For this lesson make the following Rules: 


(т) Start a peal of eight bells from any top Doh to bottom Doh. 

(2) Start a companion peal on the bottom Doh and move through all eight bells ending 
on top Doh, but striking each bell once only. 

(3) Make bells 2 to 7 (inclusive) of the second peal make thirds or sixths with the middle 
six bells of the first peal. 

(4) If you can, avoid sounding bell 4 immediately after or immediately before bell 7; 
but if it is hard to avoid it then try to sound bell 2 immediately before or after them both. 
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SONG—DING DONG 


Words supplied by Walsworth School, Hitchin 


eut = E EGET = === 


Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, How clear the bells ring out their song; 


ي ص ڪڪ ي == ;681 


is sink -ing іп the west, And гоокѕ are fly-ing home to rest; 


Eo o  —- -ex—EES 


The bells still call to Е - ven- song, —Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding dong. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Lord Tennyson ~ 
a IEEE 


Dx n 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, The fly - ing cloud, the fros - ty light 


EBEEL—-—i‏ ج 


The year is dy - ing in the night; Ring out, wild bells, and let him - die. 


= ———— E 


Ring* out the old, ring in he new, Ring, hap -py bells, a - cross the snow: 


pee ee з= 


the false, ring in the true, 


, The year*is go- ing, let him go; Ring out 
D 
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ә 


XLII. ON ADDED THIRDS AND ADDED SIXTHS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(8) Т (For reply.) 


EIER چ‎ J 


| — 1 (For reply.) 
= 


TEACHING NOTES 


Following upon Lesson Forty-two, it will be easy and interesting to study adding thirds 
and sixths to existing tunes. Where tunes go high, sixths or thirds may be added below 


But as they come down low only thirds are suitable, sometimes above, sometimes below: 

== === [m is 

= == = — 

р А-9 17. . —— 

When the original tune passes step by step up or down, a string of three, or four, or more 
added thirds or sixths sounds rich and delightful. But where tunes leap, it is necessary 
to mingle the sixths with thirds in such a way as to make a smooth companion melody with, 
as it were, a mind of its own, For example, to a melody such as this: 


=== 


it is best to try to add a smooth part making at one moment sixths, at another thirds, e.g.: 
А X 


mm 


— — 


"тшш чш 


Notes for the scholar.—To some phrases you can add st 
Do you know this from a Beethoven Sonata? 


( —— cL 
B І love my lit. tle bro-ther and sls « ter су. егу day, 


> ڪي 
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But to get a good companion melody, mingle thirds and sixths. 
Country Rhymes SONG—MAY DAY 


т. Good morn-íng, lords d la-dies It is the first of May, 


[Second time on to verse 3 below.) 
(Fini. ) 


We hopeyou'll view our каг. land, It із во sweet and рау, 
(1st Voice.) (2nd Voice. 
CE FISTS m IE уон ooo . 


== 


2. The cuck.oo sings in А - pri, the cuck-oo sings in Мау, | 


- - 
The cuck-oo sings in June, in Ju - ly һе flies a « way. 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES 
(continuing song for lesson above.) 


* But I seem to love them bet « ter in the mer-ry month of May, * 
‘ 


61 7 


rings of thirds or sixths oc both. 
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XLIV. ON CHORDS THAT ARE FRIENDS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(3) —— 


SSS SS] 
Ра lala а la la, fa la la la la la, 
(3) = = ee 
SSS SS | 
(8) кшш (For min) 


EE = 


TEACHING NOTES 


The two ways in which chords may be friendly, or well and truly related to one another, 
can well be compared to blood-relations and neighbours. When two chords have a note or 
notes in common they are kinsfolk, e.g.: 


=== 


When they have'no note іп common the only way they can be related is by nearness of sound 
or neighbourliness, e.g.: سے‎ 


E 


and in this case, even though they are near neighbours there is great danger of their sounding 
very abrupt when a piece of music moves from one to the other, because of what are called 


the “consecutive fifths”: — 


The neighbourly relating of chords is none the less real, especially when they are only half 
a tone apart. 

The most fitting and by far the most useful way of teaching children to think of chords 
as friends is to show them how to link up chords with one or two notes in common. Give 
them any key-chord to think and sing, e.g.: 


SSS Sj 


к б> = f == 


X poft I spend nos thing, 
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and then let them find the three notes of any other chord which has either one or two of its 
notes in common with this key-chord, for. example: 


which has C in common; or 


~ 


which has F in common; or 
& DES C ee 
he == 
[E 


which has both Бапа А in common. When search has been made for pleasant neighbours 
among the six common chords to be found in any major scale, the children will find it very 
interesting to make up chord-like melodies that have kindred chords in each successive line 
(see Rhythms and Phrases). 


Note for the scholar.—Chords are friends whenever they have either one or two notes in 
common. 


SONG—THE JOLLY TESTER 


NCN ر‎ —5— = 
беед: eS * — کو و‎ == ==: 


y lit-tle six- pence, pret-ty lit-tle six. pence, I love *six- pence 

y lit-tle four-pence, pret-ty lit - tle four- pence, I love four-pence 
my lit-tle two-pence, pret-ty lit-tle two-pence, I love two- pence 
my lit-tle no - thing, pret-ty lit -tle no- thing, What will no - thing 


OK م‎ ———— ;—= NOSE 
с=т= = ==: 
bet-ter than my ii) 79 7 


a ae ee 


oooo 


better than my life; р 2. I spent a fen-ny of it, lent a pen-ny of it, 

bet-ter than my life; / 3. 

buy.. for my wife? 
For 4th and last verse, 


pp ص‎ Б ане гр 


. four - pence А 4. I have no - thing, 
then I took {ee - pencer home to my wife. 
no - thing 


(ec ee | 
I 


love no - thing bet - ter than my wife. 
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E ; SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES 
Robert Louis Stevenson I. 
c s- и mw 
T = = Lad IN i 5 
SS 
The sum-mer sun shone round me, The fold-ed val-ley lay... In a 


streamof sun and о - dour, That sul - try sum-mer day... The tall treesstood in the 


چ ڇڪ 


sun - light, As still as still could be, But the deep grass sigh’d and rust -led, And 


=Z = ШЕ = 


bowed and beckoned me. The. deep grass moved and whispered, And bow'd and brush'd my 


i ==]‏ ڪڪ 


face; It whis-pered in the sun - shine, “The win - ter comes a - pace.” 
Flora Sandstróm THE STATELY LaDy 
TH ا‎ 


س ڪڪ == == lcu‏ 


1 saw a state-ly la - dy, In a green gown, When the moon was 


=== ص ص 


E - ver ar-rowsdown. And the state -ly la - dy Inher gown of 
EE lor 
| = i 
ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ 
green; Made the sweet - est — curt-sey I had ev - er seen, 
4 ELSE سے‎ 
| | j 
i == 


“Lit-tle lone-ly la - dy, You must be a queen, In your yel - low 


= =: ي‎ j 


sat-in And your gown of green.” But the state - ly la - dy Bowed her 


ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪي 


gra - cious head: “I was made a tu - lip— Not a queen," she вај, 
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XLV. ON A FRIENDLY DRONE OR “PEDAL” 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


= SS SS 
(4) === 


=== eE ي‎ 
== Hex == 


(For reply.) 


=== = 


pag 
і 


TEACHING NOTES 


When chords are in the mind at the back of melodic phrases, it is but a step to think 
harmonies to tunes. Following upon the previous lesson, the children will find the ancient 
usage of a drone pedal, or two drone pedals, very interesting, and it will teach them to think of 
melodies and chords as naturally linked. A sok or dominant pedal is easiest to think, because 
it makes no harsh sound whatever with any of the degrees of the naturalscale, The primitive 
piano piece called “chopsticks” illustrates this: 


But a double pedal (made of doh and soh) is also possible (see Scholar's Tune below). 

Children should be.made familiar with the following famous and useful progression in three 

forms, in which the dominant pedal note may occur as an inverted pedal above, or in the 
. midst, or below the two-part progressions: 
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“Notes for the scholar.—A soh or dominant pedal or “drone” can be held with any tune 
in the world which keeps to the notes of the natural scale. It is good practice to think of a 
drone note while you sing or make up a tune. But never be tethered to it, (as you sometimes 
see a goat by the wayside tethered to a peg in the ground). It must be your servant, you 
must not be a slave to it. 


SONG—DOCTOR FAUSTUS* 


b «ете ттт ——— ы 
{чы == == ,چ‎ 


[p 


x ex ^ 
z 1 
= = Е. x—] 3 
= t i 
Those he whipt he madethemdance Out of Eng-land in - to France, 
—— — aý ро, 
= SS р == х= = ышты 


-- 
Out of France in - 


oe 
to Spain, Then Һе whipt them back a - gain! 


A drone part to this can be sung, played, or hummed on D and G thus: 


^^ When sun 


2 еп su 1 є е gs all the song three times through, the second 
singer singsit through twice and two thirds, and the third singer twice and a third; then all are read y ior 
the final bar, firmly and loudly sung together. 


g as a Round (3 in 1) the first singer sin, 
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SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 


THE WATCH-MAKER’S SHOP 
From ‘ Punch” E 


. A street in our town Has a queer lit - tle shop, With tum-ble-down walls Anda 
. The watch-mak-er sits On a long-leg-ged seat, And bidsyou the time Of the 
3. I won-der he does-n't Get tired of the chime, And all the clocks tick-ing And 


Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 


pp 


= 


= == d: 


thatch on the top; Апа all the wee win-dows With crook -ed - y panes Are 
en when you meet; And round and a- bout him There'stick-et - ty - tock From the 
el 


tell - ing the time; But there he goes wind.ing Lest an - y should stop, This 
ding dong, ding dong, ding dong. 
| 
= = 
D 
dong, ding dong, 


(= LIP —_ 


shin-ing and wink - ing With watch-es and chains. 
ti - ni - est watch To the grand-fa - ther clock. 
queer lit - tle man In the watch-mak-er’s shop. 


dong. 
-— 
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XLVI. ON RHYTHMS SUNG ON CHORDS 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


TEACHING NOTES 


“Drones” or pedals tend to focus or centralise the thoughts of a melody, Central thinking 
is perhaps the chief aim of this lesson also, There seems no better way of laying down a 
rhythm before writing a free and lovely tune in that thythm, than this of singing the rhythm 
that you have laid down (and that many times) to your chosen chord, 

But a good second aim of this lesson, and a very practical one, should be the great benefit 
to team work in music gained by singing agreed rhythms on an agreed chord. In practice 
it is well to begin slowly and softly, and with great precision: if singing to words (that is, to 
а speech-rhythm) let the words be especially well-edged with their consonants: if for an 
“own tune” without words, use fa-la-la or any other chosen syllables to give precision to 
each phrase, It is possible to apply this practice to almost any song, and certainly to any. 
quick instrumental tune without words, 


Notes for the scholar.—It is great fun, and very easy, to sing rhythms on any ono chord 
you choose. It may bea Doh-Me-Soh major chord, sung by three of you getting together—- 
one for Doh, one for Me, and one for Soh: or it may be a Lah-Doh-Me minor chord, which 
you can sing in the same way. 

The keynote of every tune is, as we have seen, a kind of “King of the Castle,” and the 
actual key-chord is rather like his fortress or castle. Sing your rhythms to your key-chord~ 
before you write your tune, 
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SONG—SOMEONE 
Walter de la Mare 


a ea ee 
= کے ی‎ е 


Some-one came knockingat my wee,small door; Some-one came knocking, I’m sure,sure,sure; 1 


каке] ру ШУ 
= NENEN NEN кек 1 № 
$ 2—8 —— او‎ 2e ي وج‎ = i 
lis-tened, I o-pened, T E toleft and right, But ее a-stirring in the 
‘Oe P" 
d | [LANA ES SS ESSE 
- ә єз z— s o s v يوو‎ —£2— —3— —9 —s* 


still, dark night; On - ly the bu - sy bee-tle, tap - tap- -ping in the wall, 


کے کک کچ EIGENS = SSS‏ 


Оп - ly from the fo- rest The screech-owl's call, On - ly the cric- ket whist-ling While the 


E E ES z “Жы Сатырау» Ee 
y E TUNES up e ey * = cS 


dew - drops fall, x I know not who came knocking, At all, at all at all 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Very TY SOM SE 


= ڪڪ ڪڪ ي ي 


Ese -one came knocking at my wee, small с .Some-one came knock-ing, I'm 


SS t S : 
sure, sure, sure; І lis-tened, I o-pened, I looked to left and right, But nought there was a - 


p 1 = 


- stir-ring in the still, dark night; On-ly the bu-sy bee-tle,tap - tap-ping in the wall, 


г‏ ص 


On - ly from the fo-rest The _screech-owl’s call, On - ly the cric-ket whist-ling While the 


ee : 
ri چ‎ = =. 
s dew - drops fall * So I шот not who came knock-ing,At ай, at all, at all 
BS—VOL. 5 2 - " 
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XLVI. ON PHRASES FIRST AND LAST 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR-THE LESSON 


(1) = y È (2)< 

т ex сес 85 ڪڪ ي‎ 

gir а) 

SSS کے‎ SS: 
Ora Ped aE, > > (For reply.) 

aS 3 


(Гаити PETERE E (For reply.) 
z 
= ] 


TEACHING NOTES 


When there aré only two in a class, one child is first and the other last! And to write 
tunes with only two phrases is Very good practice for tune-writers in the art of distinguishing 
between the character of first and last phrases. Look at phrase (т) above. It is clearly 
not a last phrase. Again look at phrase (4). It clearly is a last phrase by nature, Where 
lies the difference? Апа what is it that gives (2) a sort of half-ending and half-not- 
ending character? А first phrase is known by its spirit of adventure. ' It ventures out from 
home. A last phrase is known by its “homing” spirit, and by its tendency to complete or 
round off the journey. Of all the ways in which these two characters can reveal themselves, 
it seems well to teach the children to think of phrases first and last as £‘ journeys out and 
home." Hence the keynote or “final” (as it always used to be called) will settle the fate 
of melodies, and the key-chord will*settle the fate of harmonies, Concentrate first upon 
the former, and broadly speaking suggest the wisdom of starting from “home”, and after 
settling that it is your home whether by fleeting ways or by demonstrative ways, such as this: 


then venture out and away to other centres, Teserving your real return home for the last 
phrase, e.g.1 Е 


Th the Teplies to phrases (5) and (6) above, let one reply be non-final iu its thoughts and 
behaviour, and let the other sound absolutely final if that be possible. 
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SONG—MY FATHER LEFT ME THREE ACRES OF LAND 


a Se 


I. My fa - ther left me three a-cres er land, js 
2. I plough'd it with a ram-ma- kin horn, j NG 


سے 


-— کے و 


My fa -ther left me three a-cres of land, 
And sow'dit all o - ver with one pep-per-corn, 


~ VY, SING I - yy! 


} Sine Hor-Lv, GO WHISTLE AND I - vy! 


DQ. Ee . ^. 
= =A 
x ———— = 
3.1 har-row’d it with a bram-bi-y bush, Sic I - vy, sinc I - vyl 98 


E 


алран 
-A 


Andreap'd it with my lit-tle penknife, SING Hor-Lv,co WHISTLE AND I - vil 


SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


In Au -tumn time,when nuts are brown, And pears and ap-ples mel.low; The 


:= سے 
[2m‏ = 
و وو اک == 
rain - bow leaves are fall - ing down In col- ours red and yel - low; The‏ 
corn - fields are a mass of gold, A - dorned with pop-pies red, They‏ 


must be cut, or Win -ter's cold Will nip off ev - ту head 


Scholars shouldetry to get a good “spire” or rising phrase in the third line of tnis tune 
(see*Lesson XXXIX), 
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n 


XLVII. ON RHYTHMS SUNG TO TWO CHORDS 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


` 7 a» 


БЕГЕ == ЕЕ Sa 


(For reply.) 


= = 
lul - la, lu - la, lul - la - by. 


TEACHING NOTES 


This lesson follows of course on Lesson 46 and is embodied in Notes for the scholar below. 
The rules there given for singing out rhythms:to two chords are illustrated in the rhythms and 
phrases of this lesson. But it should be specially noticed that the three-part application 
of the chord-game, while it automatically gives all three notes of each chord to the singers, 
does not, by the nature of the case, give the so-called “root-position” of the second chord.* 
This can be automatically done by a fourth voice—either supplied by the teacher, or on any 
instrument—and will make safe four-part harmony in every case, according to the accepted 
rules of the game. For example: 


. which combines (т) and (2) above. And it will be seen that (3) and (4) are also written 
so as to combine in a similar way. 


Notes: for the scholar.—After you have sung your favourite rhythms to one chord, you 
will begin to wish for more than one chord. Let us find the easiest way of getting two chords 
to work. 


* The so-called root of a chord has always a third and always a fifth above it. thi tes 
added, but these two are constant. z > edis ч зраче о ied 
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Here are some good rules: 


(т) Choose for your second chord one that has at least one note the same as the first-chord. 
For example, if you start with the DoW chord: 


the Soh chord 


p 
E 


follows it nicely, because the note Soh is a strong note in both chordsi 


ZE 
t 


(2) Always start and end your rhythm with your chief chord. 

(3) Change to your second chord on an accent about halfway through the rhythm. 

è (4) When moving from one chord to another, let each voice go to the note that lies nearest 
. it. This will make the chord-game a smooth one. 


SONG—HUSH-A-BYE, BABY 


(To be sung as а Round 4 in 1) 


Down comes ba - by, Tan dleand all, 
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SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES 
' 1. 


(Each line of the melody to be thought on two of the three given chords in Rhythms and 
Phrases 5 and 6, p. 628). 


P = 
Ene = — چ‎ 
Phi - lo - mel.. with me . lo - dy, (Me - lo ~ dy!) 
(echo. ) 
a 
с=ш= = ڪڪ ج‎ 
- Sing in our sweet lil-- & - by, (Lul - la - by) 
lecho) 
Lul - la, lul - 1, lu - а. by, (Lul - la - by!) 
(echo). 
eS 
GE. = Б 
Lul . la, lu - 1, dul das by, (Lul - da - byl) 
п, 
(To be written as a Round) 
Go to 
E 
Ed = == = 
1 Bu — کڪ‎ == EE = 2 
Four. and twen - ty {ай . ors went EUR to kil a snail; 


,چڪ و p‏ 


a - mong them trod up - on her tail. 


рр È Ja 


She put out her horns like a lii tle EKE los Cow 


eee 
ا‎ ÀÀ 1 


Run, lads, flee, lads, we're all killed now. 
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XLIX. ON ROUNDS AND HOW TO SING AND WRITE THEM 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE,LESSON 


(2) 

ولي وا عسي 23 i.e E‏ 
)4( 

= =- ي еа Z‏ ی 
(For reply.)‏ 


(For reply.) 
ө = :3— 
е —— = 


TEACHING NOTES 


The Scholar's Notes below will need a little enlarging as the children attempt more elaborate 
rounds. No further instruction in harmony is attempted in this section, but a few first 
hints to teachers are offered for the follow-up of this inspiring, happy game of making rounds 
for school use: 


т. (a) Let the first phrase of the round be pivoted upon Doh of the first chord, moving to the 
next neighbourly note in the second chord (as in the two-chord rhythms) and back 
again to the starting point: 


= a= 


SSS 


(b) The second phrase will then, in like manner, start on Me, move to the next neighbourly 
note and back again to its starting point: 


(SS | 


(c) The’ third will start on Soh, and may very well pass through Me and Doh, and баск 
to Soh, provided it does not clash with the other two parts in so doing: 
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; (d) If there is a fourth part, it may well start on Doh and pass gracefully across the other ` 
parts without clashing, returning to Doh at the end; 


2. (a) In all resultant part-writing consecutive thirds and sixths Should be favoured between 


the parts: 
=—— 
ATUS 


(b) Fifths and octaves between the parts should be rare, and when they are used, the time- 
honoured rule of part-writing commends the practice of approaching them in what is 
called contrary movement; or oblique movement: 


(с) The constant aim should be euphony, and when possible, the complete chord should 
appear at prominent moments in the phrases. 


SONG—MISTRESS MARY (An exercise in the common chord).* 


(3) 


" 1 re 
Mis - tress Ma. гу, quite con - tra . ry, Howdoes your gar - den grow?" With 


(8) Or десс =ош MRNA 
چ چ‎ ==“ 
— — 
sil- ver bells and ^ cock.le shells And pretty maids, ali in P row. 
“Тіз may be sung as а canon 8 in 1 by eight children starting at a bar's distance after each other. 
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SONG—LONDON'S BURNING 
Key G 1 Goto . 
e е 
[=т= == = 
Lon - don 's burn - ing Lon-don’s burn - ing, 
i | = 
2 =p, 
Look yon - der, look yon - der, 
d е 2 142 
"ЕЕЕ == ===" 
Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire! 
! |. 
4 a =” == Е) =. E = 1 
Go fetch me some wa - ter. 
SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 
Old Rhyme (A Round) Go to 
Е ч 
623 1 E а= Cee = 2 
NS -—4—» a — z- ә = 2: = س ج‎ == 
X - mas is сот - ing, the geese are get. ing Hat, 
: i == 
Please {о put a реп-пу in the old man's hat; 
| 14 
Have - n't, got a реп - ny? а ha'pen - ny will do, 
E T 
Have - nt got a ha'pen - ny? God bless you. 


e Norte: Tt is a good plan to sfng the whole through in unison before dividing into parts.) 
* 
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» (@) If there is а fourth part, it may well start on Doh and pass gracefully across the other ^ 
parts without clashing, returning to Doh at the end: 


SS 


2. (a) In all resultant part-writing consecutive thirds and sixths should be favoured between 
the parts: 


SSS ص‎ 
| FEES وة‎ 


(b) Fifths and octaves between the parts should be rare, and when they are used, the time- 
honoured rule of part-writing commends the practice of approaching them in what is 
called contrary movement; or oblique movement: 


w 
f (oblique) : (contrary) : з к 


(c) The constant aim should be euphony, and when possible, the complete chord should 
appear at prominent moments in the phrases, 


Tf, as well as this, you take care that your first phrase moves round one note of each chord 
tn the chord-thought, while your second phrase moves round another note of the chord-thought, 


SONG—MISTRESS MARY (An exercise in the common chord),.* 


fe ERI EU E = 
(1) (2) de (3) (4) سے‎ 
= 
Mis - tress Ma-ry, quite con- tra - ry, 


(8) (6) ; : ; 
-Ф— = = -s— = SS eee 
eir == t З | 
sil- ver bells and cock-le shells And pretty maids, ай in a TOW. 
*This may be sung as à canon 8 in 1 by 


eight children starting at a bar's distance after each other. 
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t 6 
SONG—LONDON'S BURNING 
Key G : : Goto _ 
i р 
EE ڇڪ ڪڪ ج‎ 
Lon - dons "s burn - ing, E ABS "в burn - ing, 
4 | 
ڪڪ‎ 
Look yon - der, look yon - der, 
b ee — ——Xn 
8 d: " е2 0 f 4 
(с ==== == 
Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire! 
9-4 1 : ? 
бж == БЕ! 
Go ِ fetch me some wa - ter- 
SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE 
Old Rhyme (A Round) ig Go to 
í — - RR 
З 4 -N n Ss 
GEE t ә == ғ EZ ي == ا‎ 
X - mas is com- ing, the geese are get- ing fat, 
— = | 
б® E E 
Please to put a pen - ny in the old man's hat; 


Have - n't got a реп - ny? а ha'pen - ny will 


=| = 


= =, 


E 


б 


«7 


(Nore: 


Have - n't got a _ha’pen - ny? God bless you. 


° Sak 
It is a good plan to sfng the whole through in unison before dividing into parts.) 
© 


sh 
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L. ON COMPANION MELODIES 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


6. . — E 


TEACHING NOTES 


Lo . 
The effect of a chord e.g.: کک‎ is an effect of completeness, 
But the effect of a bare octave: $5 or of a bare fifth: $ 


is rather the effect of framework or “sinew” or “ bone” which awaits completion or clothing. 
And the thirds and sixths have again a different effect, not of completeness itself but of 
something that suggests clothing, and gives character. So two-part writing in music nearly 
always avoids the bare octaves or fifths between the parts, and relies upon sixths and thirds 
for giving the needed suggestion of completeness, character, clothing and often of grace, 
The best working rule to give the children is that they should use thirds and sixths freely, 
and mingle them so as to give the two parts freedom of movement. They can begin and end 
with an octave or unison, and have whole unison phrases here and there, if they like, but 
in the body of their piece they should seek to use thirds and sixths, and often this is best 
done by crossing the parts, the top part going below the second and vice versa. For example: 
Phrase (1) above is fitted by phrase (2). They make perfect companion melodies. So do 
phrases (3) and (4). Phrase (5) shows how jolly thirds above or below а phrase can sound; 
and phrase (6) mingles thirds and sixths Г 


| 


a 


E 
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Notes for the scholar.—Companion melodies sound most friendly when they run in mingled 
thirds and sixths with each other. Try to give them melodious forms of their own which 
yet fit perfectly with each other. It is good to begin and end with an unison or an octave. 


SONG—Y BORE GLAS (The Fine Morning) 


Tr. A. L. Salmon Welsh Folk Song 
mM 
= ^ 

I. As I alongthewild-wood Was tak - ing my way, . . My 

2. О longthere I was staying De - light - ed, de - lay - ing, And 


light - some _ At break - ing of ^ the day. There I 
ing I loved him for his lay; And my 


heart wasfree and 
sooth am I say - 


heard the black- bird sing - ing Through the val - ley sha-dows ring = ing, And n 
e 


soul with his wing-ing In the  ma-gic of his sing-ing In 


4 
the sweet-ness * his Пу. 


in f 
ا‎ UN the break - ing the day. 


green-wood at 
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3 


SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNES 


1. CATCHING FAIRIES = 
Wm. Cory 
E (Very quickly and very softly) 
سے‎ ——— 
N è 
Ca i 06 
: ===. — === 
ime ERST d 
They're sleep-ing beneath the ro - ses; Oh, kissthem be-fore they rise, 
Well put them in sil- ver ca - ges, Andsendthemfull-drest to Court, 


And tick - le their ti- пу по - ses, And sprink - le the dew on their eyes, 
And maids of honourand pa -ges Shall turn the poor things to sport. 


DL cL 


pee. = SSS 


Make haste, make haste: The fairies are caught; Make haste. 
Be quick, be quick: Ве quicker than thought; Be quick. 


II. Fork Sone 


(Scholars to add a Companion Melody and not to fear freely crossing above and below.the 
melody.) “ 


SSS SSS 


Last New Year's morn,as I’ve heard say, Young Richard he mounted his dap -plegrey And 
[s { == E Ё چ ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ 


| scis | 
====== = ڪڪ‎ 


trot-ted a-long from Taun-ton Dean, To court the par - son's daugh - ter, Jean. 


== ڪڪ ڪڪ = qx‏ 


CHORUS, 
ر کے‎ ————. 


= 2E = 

T t 2 = Em 
eS ae == EET: 
Sing dum-ble-dum dea -ry, dum-ble-dum dea - ту, dum-ble-dum dea - ry, dum-ble-dum dee. 


z= 
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G 


LI. ON A PHRASE A THOUGHT 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(1) SSS ee ee ee 
= SS eS 
8) [7] uc э = 
—— ہی‎ 
کے‎ SS ЕЕЕ 
(8) ~~ * 3 à dict Ei (For reply.) 
SS = 
(6) E. (For reply.) 


ک5 کک کڪ 


TEACHING NOTES В 

The idea of a phrase a thought, and in singing, the idea of a phrase a breath, should be 
inculcated as early and as often as possible. But as the children advance, the longer thought 
begins to make the longer phrase (and incidentally the longer breath too)! A musician’s phrase 
is the counterpart of a poet's sentence. Often the line looks like a phrase, as a line of poetry 
looks like a sentence, when truly it is only part of a long-minded phrase or sentence. Also 
(as in poetry) musical phrases are often apt to be short and forcible like a poet’s interjections 
or ejaculations. So the children should be helped to take interest in phrases long and short. 
Beethoven’s famous : 


f 


in the Fifth Symphony is like a mighty interjection in music, and Bach’s powerful Choral 
Prelude “ Wachet auf” is like one vast musical sentence from start to finish. But in addition 
to leading the childrensto get interested in, and distinguish between ejaculatory and long 
sustained phrases, care must be taken to show them how one phrase can contain and consist 
of two or more smaller phrases. Phrase (1) above is undoubtedly but one phrase in itself— 
one thought. But phrase (2) is equally one thought and (in a broad sense) one phrase; yet 
it is undoubtedly divisible into three little phrases or mental transactions. Similarly phrase 
(3) is one*phrase; so is (4) yet it is made up of three phrases! And by adding a few notes 
to it in phrase (5) we have done away with the feeling of three phrases and actually compelled 
it into one continuous transaction again. In music, as in nature, an infinite number of 
beautiful sub-divisions seem possible in that which is a truly indivisible whole. Encourage 
* long-minded "love of long phrases in the children, together with a taste for analysingethe 
pertseof a tune and seeing how they grow. 
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SONG—SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


SSS ی‎ АЕ 


Sing а song of six-pence, a pock-et-full of rye, Fourand twenty blackbirds baked in a 


Dire Sirs a2 = aaa 


pie, When the pie was opened, the birdsbe-gan to sing; Was not that a Mas dish to 


u 


set be- fore the King? The King was in A. dn ing house, coun- ڪڪ‎ out his. money ; The 


SS Se Ex шшш 


Queen was in the  par-lour eat-ingbreadand hon-ey; The maid was in the gar - den 


Ы ч 4 А à 
Pare isis. A E E чт 


MP 


——————. ] 


. hang-ing out ће clothes; Therecamea. little black- bird and snapt off her позе. 
R. L. Stevenson е SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


Jauntily سم‎ 
el 


Bt 5—1 
XO it's I 


T 
that am the cap-tain of a ti - dy lit - tle 
2. For I mean to grow as lit - tle as the dol - iy at the 
3 O it’s then you'llsee me sail- ingthroughthe rush - єз and the 


ship, m ship that goes а - ==== -ing on the pond; And, my 


helm, Ru the dol - ly I in -tend to come a - live; And, with 
reeds, And you'll hear the wa - ai sing - ing at the prow; For be- 


——_— ل 


ship it keeps a - turn -ing all а -round and all а F bout: But when 
him be «side to Һер me, it's a . sail - ing I shall go, It’s a 


side the dol » ly зай. or Im to voy - age and ex - plore, To 
а = 

I'm a lit - tle old - er, I shall find , the secret out, How to 

sail - ing on the wa - ter, when {һе jol - ly breezes blow, And -the 


land up-on the is -land where no dol . ly was be - fore, And to 


= = EE — 


ue 7 ves - sel 
goes а 
fre the pen - ny 


sail 
vn Ше vie > di "vw Vie... dive, 
can - non in the ^ bow. 
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LI. ON WRITING TUNES OUT WHILE HEARING THEM 


RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


(For reply.) 


(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


It will be obvious that the whole secret of being able to write out simple words on hearing 
them spoken is to be able instantly to conjure up before the mind's eye the look of them 
on the written page. It woüld be perfectly useless, for example, to tell children to write 

- “cat and dog” on the board on hearing it, if they had no clear picture of what “cat” looks 
like when written! Therefore no attempt can possibly be made to teach children to write 
out tunes till long after they have the picture of familiar intervals and phrases as they look 
on the stave in their mind’s eyes, and not until that picture is actually evoked by the sound 
of the familiar intervals and phrases. This is nothing like so hard as it may at first seem. 
Show the children the look of the chord for example on the stave: 


== Next show them the look of a rhythm : ecu 


Then play these two over and over a few times while they look at them, and then tell them а 
you are going to put the two together: 


- Play this several times, and ask the child to take a clean sheet of music paper and write 


down whichever of the three above examples you play, directly you play them. The process 
hag be slow the first time it i$ tried. But use will soon break the back of the difficulty. 
Phrases (т) to (6) above have been framed with a view to giving typical shapes of intervals and 
phrases. Customary intervals, chord-forms and scale or passing-note formations can be 
practised with advantage. But concentration on making children write down the above 
six phrases in various keys may be exceptionally helpful. E 
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Notes for the scholar.—Get used to the look on the stave of a few tunes that you know 
well like John Peel and God Save the King. Then ask any one to play any bit of any of 
them, and try writing that bit down as you hear it. Then see if you were right. Со c 
trying till you can play this particular game well. It will help you in every way to n 
your eye and ear work together. There seems no other way to become a good, fluent reader. 


SONG—THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN® 
(18th Century Country Dance Tune) 


aS = EE 


There was an old wo-man as Туе heard tell, ^ Fol - lol, did-dle,did-dle, dol ! 


ES - РЕ; چاچ‎ == 


Em oe =) 
She went to the mar-ket her eggs for to sell, Fol - lol - did-dle,did-dle, dol! 


$ : REIR 


=a کڪ‎ : 
She went to the mar-ket all ona mar-ket day, And she fell a- sleep on the King's high-way | 


| 
| 
ТТТ ee ӨТҮН a ee اف یا‎ 


Fol derol de lol, lol, lol lol lol, Fol - lol, did-dle, did -dle, dol! 
s SCHOLAR’S OWN TUNE ` 


Anon THE LIGHT-HEARTED FAIRY 


Very quickly > E 
— 52 > - 
== == er 
« Oh, who is so  mer- Ty, - sO mer-ry, heigh - hol As the 


1 
2. Oh, who is so mer - ry, so air- y, heigh - hol As the 
3. Oh, who is so  mer-ry, so  mer-ry, heigh - hol Аз the т 


, light-heart-ed — fair-y? Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! He dan -cesand sings To the | 
light-heart-ed fair-y? Heigh - ho! 1 Heigh-hol His пес. tar he From the 
light-heart-ed fair-y? Heigh - hol Heigh-ho! The night is his noon, And his 


=_ —À сштш EE L "T 
sound of his wings With a hey, and a 


prim - rose - 's lips, With a hey, and a 
„sun is the moon, With a hey, and a 


heigh, and a ho! 
heigh, and a hol 
heigh, and a hol 
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LII. ON HINTS FOR THE SINGING TEAM 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


a аа эс EIL. 
= == | Sey 
Ahl (ah! oh! ah!) Ah! Oh! . . . eta 

> к A 


@) E E - => 2 p = 2 > 

Е = = يلم‎ [тү = 

=a‏ ي 
Ч — а — 1a la‏ 

(8) (For reply.) 


= i sum 
M III CERE == 


With-in the man - ger Je - sus lies. 


(6) 


(For reply.) 


t 


TEACHING NOTES 


Three hints for the singing team may be offered here: 


Hint I. Phrases (т) and (2) above are planned to give an exercise of permanent use to 


develop strong pure tone in the team. The vowel o, or the vowel in the word Lord will be 


found most useful for this purpose. There seems scarcely a child who cannot acquire strong, 
healthy and beautiful sounds on the word Lord on either the note E or D: 


ы A 
[— А 
Lord. Lord. 


But the writer has found it an inestimable boon to adopt a fairly vigorous rhythmic exercise, 
Such as phrases (т) and (2) give, and encourage the children to throw their whole. energy 
into the rhythmic delivery of the phrase, attending particularly to the quality of the note E, 
and getting it ever stronger and purer. From this “prescription” it would seem that (except 
in a few гате cases where a child can shout up a “ chesty ” note as high as that) nothing but 
good tone can emerge; and it soon becomes the asset of the whole class. The exercise may 
be transposed to meet exceptional voices. 


"Hint II. Phrases (3) and (4) above are planned to illustrate the singing team's practice 
game of what таў be called “targeteshooting.” The leader with voice or instrument proposes 
an ‘exatt note for target, haphazard, on the Ist and 3rd beats of the bar; and then the whole 


TI—VOL. 5 
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team replies with a clean aim on the same note. The note must never be held. Soft 
target-shooting is difficult and intensely useful for giving certainty of attack. 


Hint III. Intensely sustained singing, pianissimo, by the whole team for a few moments 
daily will, if practised with scrupulous and listening care by all, attain perfect tuning and 
toning as nothing else can. The children, if out of tune, must go still more slowly, and still 
more softly, till each note has been as it were listened into tune. Let them vie with each other 
in this delicate game. Phrases (5) and (6) are specially planned to show the kind of phrase 
that should be chosen for this practice of toning and tuning in sustaining. 


SONG—A FARMER WENT TROTTING 
School Tune. 


ттт лыг NEL LIN e ERE. mc S 
ЕЕРЕЕ 
à = z= Denel =) 
. 2—4 Eri аа са a ана =e | i =| 
A _ farm-er went trotting up - on his grey mare, Bump -e - ty, bump-e - ty, bump! 
With his daughter behindhim, so ro-sy and fair, Lump -e - ty, lump -e - ty, lump! 


ra- уеп cried croak, and they all tum-bled down, Bump- e - ty, bump -e - ty, bump ! 


ЕЖЕ ae 


SEEN SS ees ry 
(SSS S| 


The mare broke her knees, and the farm-er his crown, Lump-e - ty, lump-e-ty, lump! 


E J.G. SONG—AN OLD SACRED LULLABY Corner, 
; es т={ 1 
е. I т 
= ЕЕЕ ع و و‎ 
In cra - dle low-ly, liest- a Babe A ten - der lit - tle 


CEU сс = ===г=г Á——mÁ— Án Й Ex 
وى وو ووو و کے‎ 


T 
Child, With ^ heav'n - ly 


splen - dour on - His brow, And  Love's own 
ت‎ MÁS 
EA à AX у 
ی کے‎ = = 
: = Se шш چ‎ | 
light - ^ 5 
ig) so mild, о heav'n - ly lt -" tle Child! 
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SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNES 


I. A Farry WENT A-MARKETING ~ 
Rose Fyleman 


x ڪر‎ ыы NS = 
N = - E i = 2 —s.- DERE EN =" — 

A fai - ry went a - mar - ket- ing— She bought a lit - tle 
2A fai - ry went a - mar. ket- ing— She bought a 

A fai - ry went a - mar- ket- ing— She bought a 


$E | == pu 


win - ter 


fish; She put it in a cry -stal bowl Up -on а gold - en 
bird : It sang the sweet - est, shrill -est song That еу - er she had 
gown АП stitched a - bout with 808 - sa - mer, And lined with this - tle - 
— 
E == = 
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dish. An hour she sat in won-der-ment, And watched its sil. ver 
heard. She sat be -side its paint - ed cage, And list - ened half the 
* down. She wore it all the af- ter- noon With pranc- ing and de - 
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gleam, And then she gen-tly took it up, Andslipped it їп а stream, 
day, And then she o-pened wide the door And let it fly a - way. 


- light, Then. gave it to a  lit- tle frog To keep him warm at night, 


IL Tue BELLS or HEAVEN 


Ralph Hodgson 
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"Туоша ring the bells of heaven, The wild - est peal for years, If;. 
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v 
Par-sonlost his sen-ses And peo-ple came to theirs, And he andthey  to- 
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= gether Knelt down with an-gry prayers For tamed and shabby ti- gers, And 
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daring dogs and bears, And wretched, blind pit - po - nies, And lit tle hunt-ed hares. 
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LIV. ON THE SOLFA NAMES AND THEIR USEFULNESS 
RHYTHMS AND PHRASES FOR THE LESSON 


"e 
(8) E y „(For reply.) 
і 
ور و و‎ E —31 
== = IE USES : 
(6) (For reply.) 


TEACHING NOTES 


Show the children the use of the syllables as names whereby they will always know and 
recognise the degrees of the scale, as securely as they recognise the members of their own family 
by their various names. But as soon as this is grasped, show them the real use of the 
syllables as names whereby they can, always recognise the relation of two or more notes in 
the natural musical family called the scale. To use the syllables for merely naming the 
scale is rather like using names for a mere roll-call! To use them fora key-chord—d m s d'— 
is good, but it is fatal to restrict it to this, They should be as freely used in every way as 
the names of us all, not only to show what note is Present (in any chord or scale or phrase) 
but as a permanent reminder of the permanent relationships of notes with one another. To 
teach this, tell a little family story, say of “Father, Mother, Freddie and Mary." Describe the 
characters first; then name two of them (e.g. simply say: “Mother and Freddie") and 
leave a pause. Ask the children what they see in “their mind's eye". Do they see mother 
and son together the moment they hear the two merely mentioned? Then name three:— 
“Mother, Father and Mary ”—do they now see another picture? and do the family look as 
though they were happy together, and would they recognise them again? This gives а 
Picture of the true use of solfa names, Now say the names “Doh-me-soh.” Ask the children 
whether they can hear them together with their mind's ear? Tf so, they are now making true use 
of the solfa names. When all this is fairly understood, the children cam be encouraged to 
relate every note in the scale to Doh: Doh Tay, Doh me, Doh fa, etc. etc. Secondly !2t them 
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relate every degree to Soh: Soh fa, Soh me, Soh ray, etc. etc. The phrases above have been 
specially chosen for syllabic naming. Let the children get thoroughly used to the composite 
names: Doh-me-soh and Fa-la-doh so that the mere mention of them calls up the image of 
their permanent relation and sound with one another. The chord Fa-soh-te in Phrase 4 
is а very commonly used group. Following upon the relationships set out here, others 
should be made up by the children and given their names, and they should be encouraged 
permanently to think of groups or relationships of notes by their composite group-names. 
Any difficult interval or phrase on the stave can be explained by name, and the difficulty 
will be the sooner grasped and dealt with. The use of the chromatic syllables need not be 
delayed. They should be allowed to come up for study in the ordinary course of tunes that 
modulate. But the superlatively important thing throughout in using solfa syllables is to 
encourage the children instantly to associate the names of any two notes named with the 
thought and mental hearing of the relationship of those notes with one another, 


SONG—ST. BRIDE 
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c 
Out of the deep I call To Thee, O. Lord, to Thee: 
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“Be - fore Thy Throne of grace I fall, Be f mer-ci- ful to me, 
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SONG—THE NORTH WIND*DOTH BLOW 


Written by a.schoolchild aged seven 
EE. 


E] Eire 


The North wind doth blow, And we shallhave snow, And what will the 
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DM Г 
ro - bin do then, poor thing? He'll sit in а barn, And keep him-self 


UumuELLu ee - 
ڪڪ‎ ee 


<“ Warm, And hide his head un-der his wing, poor thing. 
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SCHOLAR'S OWN TUNE 


(Scholars to write a new tune for the second verse that brings a change of key and yet fits 
well with verses т and 3.) 


Ella Wheeler UE FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS 
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Five lit - tle brothers set ош to-geth-er To jour - ney the live . long 
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day, an odd i: - Че саг - riage, all^ made of  lea- ther, They 
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hur - ried a- way, a - way— One d E and three” quite small, And 
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ne wee fel-low no size at all 2. The carriage was dark and none too roomy, They 


E 
. could not move а - bout; The fivelit- tle bro - thers grew уе-гу gloo-my, The 
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wee one be-gan to pout; Till the big-gest one whis-pered : “ What do you say? Let's 
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leave the car- riage and run | a- way,” 3. So out they scam-pered, the 
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five to - geth - er, And off and a . way they sped. When 
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some-bo - dy found the arriage of lea - ther, Oh, my, how she 


shook head! "Twas her 
See 


boy’ 8 shoe, as 
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ev - ery- опе knows,And the five lit - tle { bro-thers were five lit - tle 


a 
toes. 
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CONCLUDING NOTE 


ERE this Section must end. It leaves the writer anxious to offer his apology that ^ 

H only the bare fringe of the teacher's musical task has been touched, and that in  . 

outline only. It can but supply a course of friendly suggestions to fellow teachers 
who are kind enough to study the Introduction and use the Teaching Notes. These come 
from one who, having taught music for nearly fifty years, and chiefly to the young, is now 
fairly clear in the conviction that it must be taught far more in our schools as an indispensable 
thing. It must surely be taught not as a book-subject, but rather as a joy to be experienced 
and a pursuit to be practised. Who could teach children needlework, for example, as a 
book-subject, showing the luckless pupils other people's designs but never letting them try 
a design of their own? Music can, as has been proved, be taught to average children as a 
living pastime and as the team-subject of unique discipline which it happens to be. 

It remains to point out that the chief gramophone firms will supply any teacher with a 
list of suitable records of rhythmic melody—such as Handel's Alcina music, Haydn's Clock 
Symphony (both H.M.V.), and such charming juvenile music as the Toy Symphony (well 
recorded by Columbia). 

And now, Farewell, gentle reader! If you are teaching this our divine subject of music to 
the little ones, the writer (in the Psalmist’s words) would wish you “good luck in the Name 
of the Lord." 

WALFORD DAVIES. 
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A PLAY FOR THE FOURTH YEAR'S 
COURSE 


E SIMPLETONS" 


People in the play.—J ack FALCONER (a young 
highwayman), ROBERT AsHTON (a farmer of 
twenty-two). Mns. Аѕнтом (Robert's mother, 


a widow of forty-five). Mary and Nancy 
(Robert’s younger sisters). Davin LAME (a 
simple-minded rustic). EFFIE (a maid-of-all- 
work). Four Bow STREET RUNNERS, only two 
of whom have speaking parts. 
Scene.—A. farmhouse kitchen, furnished as 
* plainly as possible. Door L. leads to front room 
. and upstairs. Door C. leads out-of-doors. 
Door R. leads into the dairy. A table is covered 
with breakfast crockery (unwashed), the re- 
mains of the bread, butter, etc. A farmer's 
smock hangs on a nail on Door R. 
Time.—Early eighteenth century. 
(Mrs. Ashton enters the kitchen from Door 
L. and looks annoyed to find no one 
in the room. She approaches Door C. 
which is wide open—and calls loudl 
for the servant.] x 


Mrs. Ashton. Effie! Effe! Ef-fe-e-e! 

Voice (from outside). Coming, Ma'am. 
[Effie enters.] M 

Mrs. Ashton. Wherever have you been 


gaddirig off to this time? Upon my word, I si 


never come into this kitchen but I find the 
door staring open and you nowhere to be 
seen, 

Effie (simply). Don't you want the ducks 
to be fed, Ma'am? 

Mrs. Ashton. Ducks don’t want feeding 
every half hour of the day. What about your 
work? Do you think I want the breakfast- 
pots lying about all the morning? What do 
you suppose I pay your wages for? 

Effie (tempted to be impudent, then suddenly 
becoming submissive). I’m sorry, Ma’am. 
I'll soon make up for lost time. 

[Effie prepares to wash ир.) 

Mrs. Ashton (sitting down). About time, 
too. Good gracious, child, we shall have to 
Start getting the dinner in directly, 

[Effie walks to and fro, constantly glancing 
through the open doorway. Mrs. Ashton 
eyes her critically while she continues 
her harangue.] 

There's never a moment for any of us to 
t down. (Eating bread from the table.) 165 
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“feeding other people from morning to night 

till I’m sick of the sight of food. That's 
the worst of work in a farmhouse—you’ ve 
never finished. If it isn't the men we're 
feeding, it’s the pigs. As soon as you've fed 
the pigs, the calves begin bellowing. Then 
the cat yowls every time you look at a 
saucer, and what with the hens and ducks 
and turkeys. . . . (Sharply) Effie, what 
is there out of doors yonder? What is it 
you keep looking at? 

Effie (innocently). Nothing, Ma'am. Only 
the ducks and things, Ma'am. 

Mrs. Ashton. There's something — or 
somebody! Are you expecting anyone? If 
you don't keep your mind on what you're 
doing, you'll be smashing that crockery 
next. And then where will your wages be? 

[She goes to the door, gazes out, sees nothing 
wnusual, closes the door, and looks at 
Effie veflectively.) 

Mrs, Ashton. I know! I know! 

[Effie looks up but remains impassive.] 

It’s those Bow Street Runners that went 
past. Girls always did turn silly at the sight 
of scarlet. Why, girl, they’ve been gone 
an hour ago. They'll be miles and miles 
away by now. Just you forget all about 
'em and keep your mind on your own 
business. 

[Exit by Door L.] 

[Effie tiptoes to the outside door C. and, peers 
out; then returns to her work of wash- 
ing up. She is obviously uneasy for 
once or twice she peeps through the 
window. Obviously, also, she is afraid 
lest Mrs, Ashton should catch her in 
the act.] 

Effie (mockingly). And then where would 
your wages be! 

[Suddenly, without the slightest warning, the 
outside door C. opens, and Jack Fal- 
coner appears. He is breathless and 
behaves like a fugitive, Effie signs to 
him to keep silent.) à 

Falconer. Hide me, quickly, Effie. I'm 
in danger. Show me a place where no one 
will look. . . . 

Effie (looking. round desperately). Oh, 
Jack IY. ou've dodged them! You've escaped! 


Falconer. Yes, yes.’ But they're on. my 

track. There isn’t a moment, . . . 
[Mrs. Ashton's steps are heard.) 

Effie. In the dairy! Quick! (Exit Fal- 
coner by Door R.) 

[Mrs. Ashton enters, Effie is washing pots 
at a furious rate.) 

Mrs. Ashton (suspiciously). Has some- 
body been here? 

Effie (with astonishment). No, Ma’am! 

Mrs. Ashton. I thought I heard voices! 

Effie. I may have talked to myself, 
Ma'am. I do sometimes, you know. Just 
for company as you might say. 

Mrs. Ashion. Who opened the outside 
door? . : 

Effie. Oh, I did, Ma'am. I just threw 
the crumbs out to the hens. 

Mrs. Ashton. I think, p'r'aps, we'd better 
keep the door bolted to-day. Mr. Robert 
tells me the Bow Street Runners have work 
to do in this district. Jack Falconer and his 
gang are to be rounded up at last. We don't 
want anybody running into our house. 

Effie. Oh, Ma'am, I'm frightened! 

Mrs. Ashton. You needn't scare yourself, 
child. 

Effie. But, oh, Mrs. Ashton, wouldn't it 
be dreadful if—— 

Mrs. Ashton. If what? 

Effie. If one of those horrible highway- 
men came into this house! I’m goose-flesh 
all over at the thought of it. 

Mrs. Ashton. Well, keep the door bolted 
as I told you. And don’t go gallivanting 
round the farmyard when you ought to be 
indoors, There's no danger yet. (Shot, off.) 

Effie. Oh, Ma'am, they're shooting him. 

Mrs. Ashton (coldly). Nonsense. Robert 
was out since morning shooting wood pigeons.. 

Effie. lam so frightened | 

[Enter Mary and Nancy from upstairs in a 
state of excitement. 

Mary. Mother, isn't it thrilling! We've. 
been watching from our bedroom windows. 
Mrs. Ashton. What's happening, Mary? 

Mary. The Bow Street Runners. They've 
been in our wood. Didn't you hear the shots? 
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Ni ancy. They’re trying to catch somebody. 
It must be Jack Falconer and his gang. I 
do hope he won’t be caught. 

Mrs. Ashton. Have you taken leave of 
your wits, Nancy? You goose! I hope he 
will be caught. Men like that lurking close 
to our house night and day, attacking 
travellers and robbing mail coaches. It’s 
high time they were caught and hanged. 

Nancy. 

Hpk: } Oh, Mother! 

Mrs. Ashton. I'd show the scoundrels 
if I'd my way. Of course you girls think 
them dashing and handsome—there's Effie 
like a cat with St. Vitus' dance—all over 
the place. Shame on you, the three of you! 

Mary. But, Mother, Jack Falconer isn't 
an ordinary, common thief. He is always 
gallant to ladies. 

Nancy. And he never harms the poor. 

Mary. And he is wonderfully handsome 
—so people say. 

Nancy. I’ve heard tell that he has been 
seen round about our house. I have seen a 
splendid young fellow—— 

Mrs. Ashton. Such nonsense! If Jack 
Falconer has been hanging round our house 
people will say he's after one of you two 
girls. Let me catch anybody—I’ll teach 
him! : 

Nancy. Ido hope he gets away, anyhow. 
It would be dreadful to hang a young man 
like him. 

Mary. I think so too. But, Mother, 
suppose we had the chance to save him. 
Suppose we. could hide him away somewhere 
where the Bow Stréet Runners couldn’t find 
him. Wouldn’t it be romantic! 

Mrs. Ashton. And we should be liable to 
romantic imprisonment for harbouring a 
criminal. No, Mary, it would be a pleasure 
as well as a duty to hand him over to 
justice. 

[Effie looks round furtively but keeps un- 
cannily quiet.) 

Mrs. Ashton, А disgrace to the neighbour- 
hood, he is, Handsome! For all we know 
the» devil himself may be handsome and 
very gallant to ladies, Jack Falconer, 
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indeed! I hope and trust he'll be caught апа” 
hanged. Hanging's far too good for him, 
the scamp! 

Nancy. All the same, Mother, he's never 
hurt us nor anybody belonging to us. 

Mrs. Ashton. If you think that man is 
hanging about here to pay his gallant 
attentions to you, Nancy . . . 

Mary (sharply). Why to Nancy? 

Mrs. Ashton. Or you either, Mary. 
You're a couple of silly geese. . . and 
Effie’s another. The Bow Street Runners 
have turned her head. At any rate, she isn’t 
going crazed over a rogue and a lawbreaker. 

[Enter Robert noisily.] 


Robert. Mother, you've heard the news! 
That scoundrel Falconer is in this neighbour- 
hood again. He’s been seen in our wood, 
Some people say he's been seen coming 
near our house, We must keep the doors 
and windows fastened. . . . He may be 
hiding in one of our barns. 

"Mrs. Ashton. Robert! How dare he! 

Robert. He'd dare all right—the thief. 

Mary (quietly). Why what would you 
do, Robert? : 

Robert. Hand him over to justice and 
go and see him hanged. There's a reward 
for him—a reward! 

Mrs. Ashton, How much? 

Robert (impressively). Fifty pounds! 

Mrs. Ashton. Fifty pounds. Fifty! You 
mean fifty shillings! 

Robert. Pounds, Mother. Fifty pounds. 

Mrs. Ashton (eagerly). Go and catch him, 
Robert. 

Robert, And risk getting a bullet through 
my. head? 

Mary (sarcastically). But—fifty pounds, 
Robert, for a mere bullet. 

Robert. Oh, you girls can talk lightly. 
You're safe in the house. We protect you 
from danger. We lock the doors and 
windows—— 

[Locks outside door.] 


Mary. You can't go out to help if you 
lock the door. Yow go ou* and we'll lock 


it after you. Н > 
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Robert. Little you’d care if I got a bullet 
through me. 

Nancy (cheerfully). He might miss you, 
Robert, and think how thrilling that would 
be. It must be wonderful to hear it whistle 
close past your ear. 

Robert (dolefully). Seems tome you women 
want me to get killed. 

Mrs. Ashton. Take no notice, Robert. 
Stay indoors with us if you're frightened. 
We'll look after you. 

Nancy. I wish I were aman. - 

Robert. So do I wish you were. You'd talk 
а bit of sense then—for a change. 

Nancy. I wouldn't talk. I'd do! 

Robert. What would you do? 

Nancy. Catch that man! 


Mary. Iwouldn’t. I'd help him to escape. 

Robert. You'd—— (Too overcome to 
speak.) А 

Mary (чову Help—him—to—escape. 

Robert. Are you quite mad? 

Mrs. Ashton. The girl thinks he’s a 


gallant gentleman, and fancies he’s in love 
with her. 

Nancy. With one of us, 

Mrs. Ashton. He has been hanging round 
here several nights and the silly girls have 
got it into their heads—— 

Robert. He'll be hanging round all right 


—swinging to and fro from a good oak tree 


—crows picking the nice bits out of him, « 
Nancy (fiercely). You beast, Robert! 
Mary, They won’t catch him. 

Robert. Won't they! The Bow Street 
Runners have made a circle round the 
district and the circle is closing every minute. 
They’re bound to catch him, That’s why I 
want this door locked—to keep you girls 
safe. 

Mary. And to keep our big brother safe. 

Nancy. Robert's far more frightened 
than we are. * 

Robert. That’s because I have more 
imagination. You women dont realise the , 
risks. 

Nancy (with disgust). You're a coward! 

e Mary (sarctstically. So he is. Even fifty 

‘ponds won't make a man of him. 
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Mrs. Ashton. Robert, you must take no 
notice of all this cackle. Do exactly what 
you feel you ought to do. If you think it a 
man's duty to help in ridding the country 
of a scoundrel—go! If you think it better 
to stay at home and protect your weak, 
defenceless sisters—— 

Robert. I certainly ought to stay here, 
but as Mary and Nancy can do” nothing 
better than poke fun at me, and misunder- 
stand—— 

Nancy. Oh, we understand all right. 

Mary. Perfectly. 

Robert. I shall go. Against my best 
instincts and all my common sense, I shall 
go. I may be slain: in all probability I shall | 
be. When you see them bringing me back, 
you'll think of all the cruel things—— 

Mary (ironically). Don't, Robert! Don't 
go! 

Nancy. No. 

Robert. (desperately). 
late to stop me now. 


Don't go, Robert. 
I will go. It is too 


[Opens ыле door and walks out as 9 to 
his own funeral.) 


Mrs. Ashton. Poor Robert! He’ll not do 
anything. 

Nancy. But he may see something really 
exciting. 


Mary. Something romantic! 
after him, shall we? 

Mrs. Ashton. Don't go far away, then. 
You'll have to help with the dinner. 

Mary. Come on, Nancy. 


[Exeunt Nancy and Mary.] 


Mrs. Ashton. Oh, what a fuss! 

Effie. Oh, Ma'am, I'm so frightened. 

Mrs. Ashton. Silly girl! There's nothing 
to be afraid of. 

Effie. Mrs. Ashton, I’m not afraid for 
myself exactly. It’s not that at all. 

Mrs. Ashton. What then? 

Effie (nervously). I’m afraid for—for a 
friend of mine, Ma'am. He might be coming 
to see me to-day—1 ve been sort of expecting 
him. He promised to bring my boots on 
his way from market. 


Let's go 
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Mrs: Ashton. So that explains the gadding 
about and peeping through windows. I 
knew you were expecting someone or other. 
Who is the man? К 

Effie. My cousin David. 

Mrs. Ashton. And you think the Bow 
Street Runners are going to hang him! What 
a silly goose you are, Effie! (Laughs.) ` 

Effie. They may mistake him for Jack 
Falconer, Ma'am, and—and shoot , .*. 

Mrs. Ashton. Does your cousin look so 
much like a highwayman? 

Effie. No, but he's rather like Jack 
Falconer in the features, Ma'am. 

Mrs. Ashton. How do you know that? 

Effie. I've . . . I've heard folks say'so. 

Mrs. Ashton. What folks have said so? 

Effie. Oh, plenty of people. 

Mrs. Ashton (slowly), I suppose your 
cousin David doesn’t happen to be Jack 
Falconer, by any chance? 

Effie. 1 don’t know what you mean! 

Mrs. Ashton. Are you a fool? 

Effie. My cousin David . . . 

Mrs. Ashton. Don't worry your head 
over troubles before they.come. No one 
will hurt your cousin David—unless there's 
а good reason. - 

Effie. І know I'm foolish —— 

Mrs. Ashton. That's the truest word 
you've said to-day. Have done with such 
nonsense. 

[Exit by Door L.) 


Effie (mockingly). Have done with such 
nonsense! 


[She peeps through the window, listens in- 
tently, runs into the dairy taking a 
farmer's smock which was hanging on 
the door. After two or three seconds 
there comes a knocking on the outside 
door and Effie reappears from dairy. 
She opens the outside door, obviously 
frightened. but defiant.) 


Effie. Good gracious, David. Come in. 

David (entering). Alone, Effie? 

Effie. Yes—forthe moment. I want you 
to help. Anything important happened? 

David. He's dodged so far, Effie, but I 
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am afraid they'll get him. There's а circle 
round him. 

` Effie. He must get away. 

David. If it can be done—— 

Effie. It must be done. 

David. We сап only hope—— 

Effie. Sh! You can save him. David! 
Go into the dairy. Quick! You'll see. . . . 
They're coming. 

[She hustles David into the dairy just in 
time, Robert hurries in, followed by 
his mother and sisters.) 

Robert. They've not caught Falconer 
yet but it is only a matter of an hour or 
two. There are a few hiding-places left— 
they'l search every nook and cranny till 
they get him. 

Nancy. Will they search this house? 


` How thrilling! 


Mary. How romantic! . 

Robert. Of course they will search this 
house. " 

Mary. When? Soon? Oh, I do hope 
they'll come! 

Nancy. And my bed is not made, 

Mrs. Ashton. Goand make it at once then. 

Mary. Will they go into the bedroom? 

Mrs. Ashton. Of course. They'll go 
everywhere. You'd “better go and help 
Nancy to get straight. 

[Exeunt Mary and Nancy.] 

Effie (simply). Shall we have to give 
them dinner, Ma'am? 

Mrs. Ashton. Effe, you silly, silly, silly 
goose! 

Effie. I was only thinking about the 
number of potatoes, Ma'am. 

Robert (gazing through window) Here 
they come! Mother, they're coming! 

[Effie goes to door as if to open it, Secretes 
the key.) 

Robert. Come away, wench. 

Effie. I thought you said—— 

Mrs. Ashton. Keep your head, Effie, 


* 


` Robert will answer the door when they've | 


knocked. 


Robert. They're at the gate, Mother. 
Mrs. Ashton. Ay. 9 
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Robert. Here come two of them. The 
others have gone to the cowsheds. 

[А loud knock. Robert approaches door— 
unbolts it, but it refuses to open.] 

Robert. The key! Who's got the key?- 

Mrs. Ashton. Isn't it in the door? 

Robert. No! 

[Knocking repeated with violence.) 

Mrs. Ashton, It must be there. (Helps 
to search.) Effie, do you know where the 
key is? 

Effie (faintly). No, ma’am. 

Robert. They can’t be kept waiting. 

Mrs. Ashton. Run out the other way 
and bring them in. 

[Robert goes by Door L., followed by Mrs. 
Ashton, Effie hastily opens dairy door 
and Falconer appears in David's 
clothes.] 

Effie. Keep calm. David must stay 
there. (Loud whisper) Lie low, David! 
(Closes dairy door.) Now you're David—my 
cousin. Act the simpleton! Stop! 


[Takes key from’ her pocket and opens door. 
A Bow Street Runner stands in the 


doorway.) 
Effie. Oh! How you frightened me! 
Ist. Bow Street Runner. Stay where you 
are, both of you, 

[Robert, Mrs. Ashton, and another Bow 
Street Runner appear from the other 
door (1). Effie throws up her arms 
and pretends to faint.) 

Mrs. Ashton. Oh, that girl will be the 
death of me yet. x и 
‘Ist. Bow Street Runner. Don't be alarmed, 
Madam. A little cold water. (AU attend to 
Effie.) We're used to these little excite- 
ments, you see. | 
[Mary and Nancy appear.] 
Mrs. Ashton (looking at Falconer). And 
who might you be? " 
Falconer. Ah'm David, mum. 
Mrs. Ashton. David? 
Falconer. Yes'm. Effie’s cousin. Ah 
' called with the boots. 
. Ist. Bow Street Runner. Stay where you are, 
* соўзїп David. We'll attend to you presently. 


2nd. Bow Street Runner. He was here 
when the door opened. Don’t you know him, 
Ma’am? 

Effie (recovering). I hid him, Ma'am. I 
was afraid they might find him and you 


- said no one was to come indoors. 


Mrs. Ashton. This is your cousin David? 

Effie (slowly). He's not really my cousin, 
Ma'am. І told you a wicked lie. He's—— 

Falconer. Maybe ah wants to wed the 
girl one fine day. That's who ah am! 

Isl. Bow Street Runner. The girl is all 
right now. We must get to business, Madam. ~ 
We are searching for a fugitive—a highway- 
man of the name of Falconer—and demand ` 
to search your house. Here is the warrant. 
(Shows it.) 

Mrs. Ashton. You can search anywhere 
you like. I want the scoundrel caught—the 
sooner the better. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner (addressing Robert). 
Your name please? 

Robert. Robert Ashton. 

Mrs. Ashton. My son, officer. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner (referring to 
* David"). And your name? 

Falconer, David. > 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. 

Falconer, David Lamb. 

1st. Bow Street Runner. 
you live? 

Falconer. With me mother. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. And who is your 
mother? : 

Falconer. Mrs. Lamb. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. And where does 
she live? 

Falconer. At home—with me feyther. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. The fellow’s daft! 
Your address, you bumpkin. 

Falconer. White Lodge Farm, Pendleton. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner, And what are 
you doing here? 

Falconer. Ah've brought Effie's boots. 
They've been soled and heeled and a new 
patch put on the huppers and ah thought 
as how ah was coming 

(During this conversation, 2nd. Both Street 
Runner peers about the room, under 


David what? 


And where do 
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* sofa, etc., and eventually goes into the 
dairy. Effie watches out of the corner 
of her eye.) 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Wait a minute, 
you clown. I don’t want to know all your 
private affairs. 

Falconer. Ah’m only telling you, friendly, 
like. > 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Don’t waste my 
time. 


[A shout from the dairy: “Help 1”) 


Mary. Oh! How thrilling! How ro—man- 

21909) 

[The whole party—or nearly all—rush to 
the dairy. Falconer at a sign from 
Effie steals out by the door. The girl 
locks it quickly and again “loses” the 
hey] > 


Effie. Oh! What's the matter? Oh, 
Ma’am! Oh, Ma’am! I'm going off again. 
[The real David in a smock is dragged 
struggling out of the dairy. The 2nd. 
Bow Street Runner carries Falconer’s 
clothes which he unfolds dramatically.] 
Ist. Bow Street Runner. Jack Falconer, 
you're caught this time! 
David. Dunno what you mean, 


[Effie faints again.) 
Ist. Bow Street Runner. Where's David? 
[АП look round in surprise.) 


Ist. Bow Street Runner. Where's that 
bumpkin? 

2nd. Bow Street Runner. “Guess he was 

“ frightened and ran. Never mind! We've 
got Falconer. 
. Robert. Strange where that fellow dis- 
appeared! Has he gone upstairs? Or out 
by the other door? 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Suppose you go 

: and see? 

Mrs. Ashton. Mary, Nancy, you come 
with me. We'll search upstairs while Robert 
looks in the front rooms. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. No, Madam. On 
second thoughts I think we'll ask you to 
remain here. Now then, Falconer. (Producing 
handcuffs.) > 

/ ` 


David. Not mel I don't want 'em on me. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Afraid there's no 
option, young man. Ў 

David. But I'm not Falconer! 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Of course you 
tell us that. 

David. But I’m not. You can ask dozens 
of folks round hereabouts. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Then who are 
you? А 

David. David Lamb. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. What! Two of 
them. A pair of lambs! 


[Laughter.) 


David. It’s all yery well making fun of 
a man's name—— 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Why not change 
it? How would Falconer suit you? 

David. lt would—only it doesn't happen 
to be mine. 

2nd. Bow Street Runner. How do you 
explain these? , 

[Shows the highwayman's clothes.] 


David. I never saw them before in me 
life. 

2nd. Bow Street Runner. This won't do! 

David. Come and axe me féyther an’ 
mother, then. They know me if you don't. 
And Effie knows me—— 


[The girl lies motioniess.] 


Robert. I suppose the other wasn't 
Falconer, by any chance? 

Nancy. Oh, isn’t this just lovely! 

Robert. They may have changed clothes! 

Mrs. Ashton. The key's gone again. 

Robert. Mother, do you know whether 
this is Effie's cousin? 

Mrs. Ashton. I never saw him before. 
Nor the other either, 

Robert. Tf Effie hadn't fainted— 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. I'm beginning to 
suspect that girl. " 

2nd. Bow Street Runner. Yes, who locked 
that door? 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. The bumpkin 
may have locked us in! x 


ore 
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2nd. Bow Street Runner. If so, he's no 
bumpkin. It was done mighty quickly. 

Robert. There's the other door—— 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Let's fasten this 
man first, before we search for the other. 
Now, young man! 


[Presents handcuffs.] 


David. No, I won't. 4 

ist. Bow Street Runner. Must we use 
force then? ! 

David. I'm not the man you want. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Hold out your 
hands. ә 

David. Not of my own free will. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Against your free 
will then. Now come, Falconer. This won't 
do! You're caught, man! 

Effie (recovering). Oh, David! 

Mrs. Ashton. What's that? . 

Effie. My David! 

[Robert goes out unobserved.) 


Mrs, Ashton. You said the other man was 
David. : 

Effie. This is David. The other—Oh! 

Mrs. Ashton. Speak, wench! К 

Effie. Y didn't see properly. I'd fainted 
or something. 1 thought he looked queer. 

. . But this is David! 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Are you certain? 

Effie. Perfectly. Sure and certain. 

Ist. Bow Street Runner. Are you playing 
tricks on us, child? 

Effie. Oh no! I wouldn't for-worlds. 
I'd be too frightened! 

Ist. Bow Street Runner handcuffs David 
unexpectedly and then says: That's to make 
sure you don’t slip through our fingers as 
that other scamp did. 


[Enter Robert in wild excitement (L.).] 


Robert. That other chap! Who was he? 
He’s stolén my horse! 
Ist. Bow Street Runner. What’s that? 
Robert. Му horse! My best horse! Bonnie ! 
‘I left her by the gate and she’s gone! 
Mary. Isn’tethis absolutely —— 
“MR. Ashton. Hold your tongue. 


[Mary glances at Nancy who nods. ‘Both 


ave deliriously happy.) 

Robert. I can’t afford to lose that horse. 

Mrs. Ashton. And the fifty pounds reward! 

Ist. Bow Street Runner (to 2nd.). Bring 
that fellow outside. We'll investigate his 
claims. Where's that key? " 

Mrs. Ashton. Why, there it is! On the 
floor! 

Robert. Just where Effie fainted! 

Effie. I must have fainted on seeing it. 

Mrs. Ashton. Stuff and nonsense! 

[The door is opened and the Ist. Bow Street 


Runner whistles for assistance. Enter 
3rd. and 4th. Bow Street Runners.) 


Ist. Bow Street Runner. Search through 
this house—upstairs and down. (Men salute 
and depart.) (To 2nd. Bow Street Runner.) 
You guard the prisoner! I'll return in a few 
minutes. - 

Effie. Don't be afraid, David. They 
can't touch you. 

David. It looks as if they have more than 
touched me. (Holds up wrists.) А 

Effie. They're bound to let you go. 

David. Aye. It’s all a mistake, like. Me 
feyther and me mother'll swear to me. 

Robert. Effie, do you know who that 
other man was? 

Effie. He must have been uneasy or he 
wouldn’t have run away as he did. 

Mrs. Ashton. But do you know, child? 

Effie. No, Ma'am. But he told some 
awful stories, didn’t he? Saying he was 
David when he wasn’t. I'm sure I don't 
know where he'll go to if he tells stories 
like that. 

Mrs. Ashton. You're acting the simpleton. 
It's my belief you've been acting a long, 
long time. — 

Robert. Mine too! 

Me "Оооооћ! 

[Mrs. Ashton gazes earnestly at Effie who 
returns it without blinking.) 

Effie. Do you know, Ma’am, I’ve been 
thinking. I wonder if that man who, said: 
he was my David was really that horrible ` 
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Jack Falconer. Wouldn't it be a queer go sharp for us this time. Our luck's right out 
if he was! м to-day. (To 2nd. Bow Street Runner.) Let 


я ч 2 that fellow go. 
[АП gaze at Effie in stupefaction.] 5 


[Robert makes a gesture of despair and exit, 

Effie. Well, I was only wondering—— The others follow leaving Effie alone in 

а > the kitchen. She closes the door, locks 

. [1st, Bow. Street. Runner reappears in the it, flings the key into the air, catc hing 
doorway] ` it and laughing heartily.) 

Robert. Have you got my horse back? Effie. The horse got clean away! Good 


Ist. Bow Street Runner. The horse has Old Bonnie! Our luck's in to-day! 
got clean away and the man too. He was too CURTAIN 


